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CHAPTER I 
Public Welfare in New Jersey, 1030-1944 
By Wilham Ff. Els, 


Commissioner, New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


I 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN NEW JERSEY 


The evolution of welfare institutions and agencies from those of 
Colonial days to the extensive organization required today has resulted 
from and at the same time contributed to the growth of New Jersey 
into a populous and highly industrialized Commonwealth. 

The State has developed a fundamental policy which has two 
main objectives: prevention and restoration. The aim has been to 
reduce and prevent the occurrence of poverty, disease, and crime. 
The restoration to self-sufficiency of victims of these social ills has 
been consistently sought. The purpose of this chapter is to trace the 
course of public welfare progress in New Jersey. 


The Renaissance Roots of New Jersey’s Welfare System—The 
methods New Jersey has used to implement welfare objectives have 
been modified as experience and the findings of research have given 
direction to the development of self-government. Having been set- 
tled largely by Dutch and British subjects, New Jersey inherited a 
welfare system which had its roots deep in the Humanist movement 
of the late Renaissance. . 

Poor relief and related procedure both in Great Britain and in 
the Netherlands owe much to one of the less known scholars of the 
early sixteenth century, Juan Luis Vives. Vives, a Spanish Friar, who 
came to England in the train of Katherine of Aragon, Henry VIII’s 
first wife, was an associate of More and Erasmus. His special inter- 
est was the reform of social institutions. He was an early advocate 
of equality between the sexes in matters of education, and his educa- 
tional theories were applied by the tutors of Henry VIII’s two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Elizabeth, who became Queens of England. His 
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educational studies and his theories of insanity and mental deficiency 
led a recent British educator to call him “the father of modern psy- 
chology.”” He was also in the same sense “the father of modern 
social welfare.” 

Writing at the request of the city of Bruges, Vives in 1526 
declared that it was unthinkable for a powerful city to tolerate squalor, 
disease, poverty, or vice. He urged the appointment of officials to 
search out all whose means were inadequate, to provide assistance, 
and to provide training and guidance to enable them to attain self- 
sufficiency. He proposed the vocational retraining of the physically 
handicapped; his program of aid to the blind has not yet been sur- 
passed. Hospitals, to be as truly medical and psychiatric institutions 
as scientific knowledge would permit, were to be part of his scheme. 
Vives’ proposal constituted a rising challenge to a world in which indi- 
vidual rights were being established and capitalism was replacing 
feudalism as the dominant social order. 

The low countries took up this challenge. The Vives program 
still constitutes the basic welfare code of the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. In Britain, too, Vives’ proposals were eagerly scanned. A 
number of British cities, notably Exeter and Southampton, already 
had inaugurated systems which were similar in many respects to the 
Vives plan. 

In 1572, the first Elizabethan poor law was enacted, to institute 
almost literally the precepts of Vives. In practice, however, the Law 
of 1572 was found within a few years to have serious administrative 
inadequacy. Admirable in a community which analyzed its problems 
and accepted its responsibilities, there were too few communities ready 
to comply. A reluctant community could easily evade its welfare 
responsibilities by closing its eyes to needs. 

The second Elizabethan poor law, enacted in 1601, provided the 
necessary better administration. Declaring that each individual was 
entitled to relief in a community where he had roots (settlement), the 
Act established the office of overseer of the poor. It recognized three 
classes of indigent persons: those who are poor by impotence, for 
whom long term aid might be required; the poor by casualty, who 
needed help to get back on their feet; and the wilful or thriftless 
poor who should be subject to prosecution as vagrants; thus provid- 
ing that those who were poor for causes beyond their control should 
be generously aided, while protecting the community against malin- 
gerers. A right of appeal to the justices of the peace was written into 
the law as a means of protecting the indigent against arbitrary refusal 
to extend aid. 
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Welfare Under the Dutch—Brief though the control of the Dutch 
was in New Jersey, from the first, settlers from the Netherlands faced 
the necessity for developing at least rudimentary welfare services. One 
of the earliest community functionaries in the small settlements which 
the Dutch made on both banks of the Hudson River was the “‘Siecken- 
trooster.”’ This office, which might be translated as ‘‘Comforter of 
the Sick,” was created under the “Charter of Freedoms and Exemp- 
tions,” granted in 1629. 

The “‘Sieckentrooster,” a church official, was charged by law with 
the duty of seeking out the sick and the poor and obtaining appro- 
priate assistance suited to their needs. Under the poor-relief legisla- 
tion of the Netherlands, the State Church and its clergy were respon- 
sible for seeing that those persons to whom their attention had: been 
called by the Sieckentrooster received aid. Such aid was financed by 
voluntary church collections, supplemented on occasion by compulsory 
levies. 

Freedom of religion was practiced to some extent in-New: Nether- 
lands, although the Dutch Reformed Church was established by law. 
One problem of freedom of worship was to reconcile the peculiar 
statutory responsibility of the State Church to finance relief regard- 
less of the dependent’s religious affiliation while the dissenting 
churches had the economic advantage that their members were not 
being solicited to contribute to relief funds. 

Almshouses, intended as homes for the impoverished aged, were 
operated by the Dutch Colonists, although it is not indicated in the. 
available records that any of these institutions were located within 
the boundaries of what is now New Jersey. 

Another welfare official in New Netherlands was the “Orphan- 
master.” His duty was to conserve the property of widows and 
orphans, so as to avoid the necessity of public assistance. If an orphan 
had no property, the orphan-master notified the regular relief authori- 
ties. Usually orphans were ‘“‘placed,” that is, they were bound out 
under indenture to a master for whom they must work in return for 
maintenance and at least minimum schooling. Occasionally, the 
orphan-master would ‘‘bind out” children without referral to the 
relief authority. 

Several shiploads of orphans were received in the Colony from 
the overseers of the poor in Amsterdam. These children were bound 
out under what seemed at the time to be equitable terms. “They were 
to receive adequate food and clothing, and were to be instructed in a 
useful trade. On attainment of their majority, they were to receive 
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a cash benefit or a grant of land. Although the term of service would 
be shorter, the colonists preferred older children, and a report to 
the home officials asking that more children be sent for indenture 
urged that “none ought to come under 15 years.” 

As early as 1638, a public midwife was employed in New Amster- 
dam, and a hospital chiefly for soldiers and negroes was erected some- 
time between 1658 and 1660. Settlers west of the Hudson had to 
come to the capital to enjoy the use of these facilities, however. 

To provide employment for the indigent, Peter Stuyvesant, in 
1658, ordered that those who could not find other work be employed 
in the construction of a granary, in the enlargement of the church, and 
in the harvesting of farm crops. Although the project was operated 
chiefly in the “city” of New Netherlands, its effects were felt through- 
out the Colony. This is probably the first use of wage-paid work 
relief on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Provisions for the poor in New Netherlands were codified and 
standardized by the poor relief ordinance of 1661, promulgated by 
Peter Stuyvesant. 

All-in-all, the Dutch settlers succeeded in developing a well-diversi- 
fied system of public welfare in which the various needs of the poor 
received recognition. The extent of the provision made for the poor 
indicates further that the lot of the early Dutch settlers was a difficult 
one with much poverty. Stuyvesant complained that many settlers were 
“traders . . . . unaccustomed to labor,” when farmers and artisans 
were needed. But against this picture of widespread misfortune, there 
stood the indomitable resolve to overcome the causes of poverty and 
its attendant distress by those humane methods traditionally employed 
by the City-States of the Netherlands. 


Welfare in the British Régime—The change from Dutch to British 
rule brought about many changes in the Colony’s social institutions. 
The churches continued to exercise great influence and to provide 
material aid as well as spiritual counsel. The Elizabethan poor 
law became the standard for action, however, when public aid was 
necessary. 

Between the death of Elizabeth and the period of the British con- 
quest of New Netherlands, a revolution had occurred in the social 
attitudes of Britain. The austere code of the Puritans had replaced 
the open-handed and expansive attitude of the Elizabethan cavaliers. 
Labor and self-discipline were the accepted virtues of the period. 
Little sympathy was felt for those who were unable to meet commu- 
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nity standards. Inability of the able-bodied to support themselves 
and their dependents was considered as reprehensible as stealing. 

Consequently, by the time New Jersey became a British Colony, 
the welfare legislation which started out to be a guarantee of social 
security had become a series of barriers to the obtaining of assistance. 

Stafford in his ‘“Government and the Needy’? commented as fol- 
lows on the undifferentiated treatment of crime and poverty in Colo- 
nial New Jersey: 


“The popular notion that able-bodied pauperism was 
attributable solely to individual indolence gave rise at the 
very start to an intermingling of penology and poor relief. 
In the common struggle to survive the hardships of the fron- 
tier, there was no room for the indolent, no sympathy for the 
thriftless.” 


The Elizabethan poor-relief law, therefore, became the expression 
of a severe social policy. The provision that the decisions of the 
overseer of the poor be subject to judicial review evolved into a prac- 
tice which involved concurrence by the justice of the peace, never in 
New Jersey a position enjoying the dignity it possesses in England, 
in decisions to grant relief. Instead of the justices serving to hear 
appeals against arbitrary refusals of relief, the indigent person who 
persuaded the overseer of the poor that he was entitled to aid had 
then to persuade the justices of the peace also. Slowly, an application 
for relief began to take on the color of a criminal prosecution in 
which an adult, if found guilty of requiring aid, would be given grudg- 
ing assistance, but would be segregated from the general population 
by the severance of civil rights and by the wearing of the pauper 
badge. 

It was customary to hold public auctions of the poor. The com- 
munity asked for bids to provide food, shelter, clothing, and other 
necessities for the poor, who were then farmed out to the lowest 
bidder. 

If poor families had children, it was customary to help the par- 
ents, but indenture the children to householders, who were required 
to instruct them in habits of industry and thrift, provide moral instruc- 
tion and instruction in reading and writing, and to furnish food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. In return for this support the children were expected 
to perform such work as might be assigned them. Not only poor 
children were “‘bound out,” but also those suffering from neglect and 
abuse. 
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The overseers of the poor were expected in a general way to see 
that both parties fulfilled their obligations. This plan of publicly 
supervised child indenture is a prototype of modern foster home 
placement services. 

New Jersey's location between New York and Philadelphia led 
to an early contravention of the intent of the settlement provisions of 
the poor law, changing these from a guarantee of rights of the indigent 
to a means of limiting eligibility for aid to long term residents of 
the community where aid was sought. Persons deemed likely to 
become indigent in the Colony were transported to their original 
homes, or, at least, sent outside the boundaries of New Jersey. 
Although the Colony desired inhabitants, there seems to have been a 
general fear that the favorable climate and other desirable features 
would attract irresponsible persons, who would require public aid. 

The West Jersey Colony believed in requiring the poor to work 
for the community and adopted an Act calling for the establishment 
of “workhouses” as early as 1681. When the Colony was united, the 
instructions to Lord Cornbury, Royal Governor in 1702, called for 
the establishment of ‘‘workhouses”’ for the “employment of the poor.”’ 
But the first such institution was not established until 1748. Then 
Middlesex County opened an institution for “the education and bring- 
ing up of poor children . . . . for the self-maintenance of disorderly 
persons, vagabonds, and vagrants, for the punishing of runaway 
slaves, and as a house of refuge for paupers, and insane persons.” 
Stafford considers this institution the “forerunner of the nineteenth 
century almshouse.”’ 

The treatment of slaves in the Colony was moderate. Little evi- 
dence of the fear of slave revolts which led to the repressive measures 
encountered in other states is to be found in New Jersey archives. 
Even runaway and criminal slaves seem to have received sympathetic 
hearings. 

The case of Marmaduke, which occupies many folios in the Colo- 
nial records of Gloucester County, is but one of many cases illustrating 
this point. Marmaduke, who had run away from his master in Mary- 
land, was detected hiding in the cellar of a Gloucester County farmer, 
Mr. Collings. In resisting capture he seriously injured Mr. Collings. 
Brought to trial before the special court—slaves were tried by a panel 
of justices of the peace and frecholders, not by jury—he pleaded 
guilty to a charge of assault with intent to kill. 

Completely contrary to common-law practice, Marmaduke was 
acquitted of this charge despite his plea. It is plain that the court 
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did not consider that the struggles of a runaway slave to preserve his 
freedom were a sufficient menace to Colonial peace and dignity to 
justify his execution. 

There was no central prison or State penal institution during the 
Colonial period. Punishment was limited to the infliction of pain. 
This took the form of corporal punishment in its various phases— 
death, whipping, or public exhibition. Although each of the thirteen 
colonies had at least one jail, these were seldom used for the punish- 
ment of convicted prisoners, but as places of detention for offenders 
awaiting trial, and for the care of debtors. 

The imprisonment of debtors, of course, had a close relationship 
to poor relief. Jails were akin to poor houses, since debtors were 
impoverished and were likely to remain in confinement almost 
indefinitely. 

The local jails were usually flimsy, inflammable affairs, of frame 
construction. Escapes were frequent. From the “Pennsylvania 
Gazette” of August 4, 1737, an advertisement for the return of an 
escaped prisoner describes the subject as ‘‘of middle stature, hollow 
mouthed, his nose and chin inclined to meet . . . . a weaver by trade 
but pretends to be a Quaker Preacher.” ‘‘A forger,” escaped from 
the Essex County sheriff, was said to be “‘full of palaver when drunk 
which is as often as can be.” 

Except for the occasional workhouses, there was no provision for 
the useful employment of prisoners, and until the close of the eight- 
eenth century, these few facilities were used for the most part to pro- 
vide relief rather than punishment. 

None the less, at the end of the Colonial period, there was an 
organized welfare system by which the needs of those who were 
dependent for causes outside their control could be met. In Newark, 
Woodbridge, and Hopewell, where old records of poor relief are 
extant, the number of persons aided was considerable, and expendi- 
tures for welfare purposes represented the chief item in local gov- 
ernment budgets. 


Welfare in the Young Republic—National independence, at first, 
had slight influence on New Jersey’s domestic institutions. From 
1776 to 1789, the infant State was too busy waging a war and creating 
a free civil government to pay much attention to welfare legislation. 

By the 1790s, however, New Jersey had become a well-established 
political organization. The new Federal Constitution was operating 
with every indication that it would endure. 
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Moreover, revolutionary doctrines were in the air. Even in 
America the French Revolution touched fundamental social and politi- 
cal issues which our Revolutionary War of national liberation had left 
untouched. 

The first social institution to feel the effects of the new philosophy 
was in the field of correction. New Jersey, in common with other 
American states, and, indeed, in common with the remainder of the 
western world, heeded the arguments of the Italian criminologist, 
Cesare di Beccaria (1735-94). 

Beccaria argued that excessive penalties were as ineffective in 
curbing crime as failure to move swiftly and surely for the punishment 
of crime. He advocated the substitution of imprisonment at hard 
labor for the various forms of physical pain and humiliation which 
were in general use. For each type of crime, he urged the establish- 
ment of standard terms of incarceration which would be just severe 
enough to outweigh the advantages of the crime and thus serve as a 
deterrent. Beccaria, in other words, was an advocate of “making the 
punishment fit the crime.” This theory of penology had been antici- 
pated in views advocated in Restoration England and embodied in the 
criminal codes of West Jersey at that time. Rejected as visionary 
in the early Colonial period, it won acceptance in an era when human 
values were being viewed in new lights. 

During the 1790s, therefore, the New Jersey criminal code was 
drastically amended. Imprisonment at hard labor was substituted 
for the harsh earlier code. The duration of custody varied according 
to the “seriousness” of the offense, from a few days for various petty 
offenses, to many years for major felonies. Capital punishment was 
retained for treason and murder and for second convictions for other 
common-law felonies. 

The adoption of the new code required the expansion of the insti- 
tutional facilities, and the first State prison was authorized in 1797, 
built in 1798, and opened in 1799. 

All inmates of the prison were expected to work at hard labor, nail 
making being the chief industry. Prisoners were credited with a por- 
tion of the value of the goods they produced, individual accounts being 
maintained “to encourage industry as an evidence of reformation.” 
The State preserves the stone above the main entrance on which 
the original inscription can still be discerned: 


“Labor, Silence, Penitence, 
The Penitentiary House, 
Erected by Legislative Authority 
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Richard Howell, Governor 
In the XXII Year of American Independence 
MDCCXCVII 
That Those Who are Feared for Their Crimes 
May Learn to Fear the Laws and be Useful 
Hic Labor, Hoc Opus” 


There was no attempt to prevent the prisoners from mingling with 
one another, either by day or by night, nor was there any effective 
division of the sexes. Women prisoners were infrequent, however. 
Meals consisted of “corn meal mush and molasses for breakfast and 
the same for supper; at dinner, soup or salt herring and bread.” 
Water was the only beverage. 

The new penal code also increased very markedly the frenier of 
persons to be cared for in county jails and workhouses. Many coun- 
ties were forced to build new jails. Although some were little more 
than “dungeons in the basement of the courthouse,” others were model 
institutions for this time. Indeed, the distinguished Philadelphia 
architect, Robert Mills, who designed the ‘“‘Debtor’s Jail and Work- 
house”’ erected in 1810 by Burlington County, prepared a brief to 
accompany his plans, which was consistent with the most modern prin- 
ciples of prison architecture and administration. 

Mr. Mills’ brief urged the classified segregation of offenders. 
“Infants in crime’’ should not be forced to associate with “veterans 
in wickedness.’’ He would provide space for work rooms where pris- 
oners could labor not merely as punishment, but “industry should be 
taught by qualified instructors.’’ Sleeping rooms should be properly 
ventilated and should be occupied by one person only. He would 
require bathing, fumigation, and quarantine of newly admitted pris- 
oners, and periodically, of all prisoners. Finally, Mr. Mills suggested 
a prison motto: “Justice Which While it Punishes, Would Endeavor 
to Reform the Offender.” 

The growth of the State in population as well as the change in the 
penal code led to the separation of the jails and almshouses. Salem 
County was the first county to erect a county almshouse for the care 
of the poor, its action preceding the passage in 1798 of a general Act 
authorizing such institutions, but other counties followed swiftly. In 
a few counties, chiefly in the central and eastern section of the State, 
almshouses were municipal projects. Debtors were, however, still 
confined to jails. 

Another special welfare service in the early years of independence 
had to do with the granting of “‘pensions” to veterans of the Revolu- 
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tionary War. There was no granting of allowances as a matter of 
right such as followed the Civil War. Each soldier had to establish 
his indigency as well as his war service. The chief difference between 
this program and ordinary poor relief lay in the fact that the courts 
of common pleas replaced the justices of the peace in certifying the 
overseer’s finding. The allowances appear to have been slightly— 
but only slightly—more generous than poor relief grants. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR SOLDIERS’ PENSIONS 
District of New Jersey, ss. On this fifth day of 
October, 1820 personally 
appeared in open court, 
before the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, of the county 
of Gloucester, in the state of New Jersey, being a court of 
record, proceeding according to the course of the Common 
Law—having jurisdiction unlimited in point of amount, and 
keeping records of its proceedings. Jacob Myers aged eighty 
two years & 10 months, resident in Woolwich Township in 
said County, who, being first duly Sworn according to law, 
doth, on his oath declare that he served in the Revolutionary 
War as follows: in the company commanded first by Captain 
Daniel Burket 2d in the Company commanded by Peter Byer 
he served in the German Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Hussiker and General Peter Mulenburg, in the Pennsylvania 
Line—that upon a declaration made the 19th of March 1818 
he obtained a pension Certificate Numbered 5501. 

And I do solemnly Swear that I was a resident citizen of 
the United States on the 18th day of March, 1818; and that I 
have not since that time, by gift, sale, or in any other man- 
ner, disposed, of my property, or any part thereof, with intent 
thereby so to diminish it, as to bring myself within the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress, entitled “An act to provide for 
certain persons engaged in the land and naval service of the 
United States in the Revolutionary War,” passed on the 18th 
day of March, 1818; and that I have not, nor has any person 
in trust for me, any property or securities, contracts, or debts 
due to me; nor have I any income other than what is contained 
in the schedule hereto annexed, and by me subscribed. Viz 
one Table 2 chairs & dough trough 75 cents Iron ware 50 
cents Crockery Ware 25 cents, Amounting to $1.50 cents in 
the whole—I have no debts due to me—I am indetted to 
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Dr. Hunt in the sum of $2.50 and to Charles Saxton 70 cents I 
am by occupation a Smith, but unable to pursue my occupa- 
tion, as I am entirely Blind and have not been able to see for 
12 months past—My Family consists of my Wife Margaret 
aged about Sixty and two children viz Sarah aged 17 years 
and George aged 15 years next May my Wife’s capacity is 
insufficient for my or her own support, my children are unable 
to support me, one of them works out from home for her own 


support. Jacop X* Myers 
Sworn to & Declared on the his mark 
fifth day of Octo. 1820 
Before me 


James MATLACK 
President Proteen of said Court 

(Verso) The Court are of the Opinion that the Total 
amount in Value of the property exhibited in the within 
Schedule is one Dollar and 50 cents. 
James MATLACK 
Jas. Hopkins 
CHARLES OGDEN 


$1.50 
Jacop Myers 


filed 16 October 1820 
HeEnpry Clk. 


Mounting opposition to the institution of slavery caused the emer- 
gence of a welfare responsibility, in connection with the manumission 
of slaves. Not only those who sought to reward faithful service or 
who came to believe slavery wrong sought to set their servants free. 
Unscrupulous owners were known to attempt to relieve themselves of 
the burden of supporting superannuated or incapacitated slaves 
through the device of giving them their freedom. 

Hence the statutory provision for manumission required the over- 
seers of the poor and the justices of the peace to certify that the slave 
to be freed was ‘“‘between the ages of 21 and 35 (later 40) years, free 
from physical or mental defects and capable of earning a livelihood.” 


CERTIFICATE OF MANUMISSIONS Gor 


Gloucester County ) We do hereby Certify that on this elev- 
New Jersey SSs $enth day of October in the year of 
Our Lord One thousand seven hundred 

& Ninety One Jeffery Clark Esquire of the Township of Green- 
wich in the said County of Gloucester brought before us, two 
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of the overseers of the poor of said Township, and two of the 
Justices of the Peace of said County. his Slave named Jef- 
fery Shores who on View and examination Appears to us to 
be sound in mind and not under any bodily incapacity of obtain- 
ing a support, and also is not under twenty one years of Age, 
nor above thirty five: IN Witness whereof we have here unto 
set Our hands the 11th day of October 1791 
Taken before us the day 
and year above Writen Justices 
Joun Sparks (Seal) of the Peace 
THos :CARPENTER (Seal) 
Jacos Gooptn (Seal) ) Overseers 
Joun Earvey (Seal) { of the Poor 
(Verso) 


MANUMISSION 


Recorded in the Clerks office of Gloucester County in 
Lib A folio of Manumission of Slaves. 


E CrarkK Clk 


The welfare developments of the first twenty-five years of the nine- 
teenth century are difficult to appraise. The changes that occurred 
seemed to be changes in method rather than in social outlook. The 
penal system changed its method of punishment, but the emphasis 
remained on punishment rather than on reform, on preventing crime 
by fear of punishment rather than through positive help in social 
adjustment. The almshouse or poorhouse grew up as a social insti- 
tution with but little concern for its influence on its wards. Debtors 
were still imprisoned. Children were still indentured, and there 1s 
little evidence that the labor of indentured children was thought of 
as a social evil. 

Indeed, an early prospectus from the city of Paterson speaks of 
employment of children in the mills there as constituting a means of 
keeping children out of the mischief the Devil provides for idle hands. 


II 


A Century oF INDIVIDUAL REFORMS 


The year 1825, however, marked the beginning of an era of 
reform. A series of challenging and discerning leaders moved across 
the American scene, leaving behind them lasting memorials in the 
form of welfare institutions and ideals. 
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Each of these reform movements concentrated on some particular 
aspect of welfare service which was or seemed in need of correction 
or expansion. There was, at the start, no thought for a general revi- 
sion of relief and correctional methods. Yet the very fact that specific 
remedies for specific ills were proposed, in sequence, enabled the State 
to strengthen weak sections in the welfare front, without risking the 
accusation that the proposed reforms were either impractical or 
un-American. 


Prison Reform, 1825-60—The first of the campaigning reformers 
to mould New Jersey opinion was the Rev. Louis Dwight, of Boston 
(1793-1854). His field was prison reform. 

New Jersey needed no outside help to know that conditions were 
bad in its State prison. A legislative commission, appointed in 1829 
to study conditions at the prison, promptly reached the conclusion that 
the architecture of the prison was faulty, the administration incom- 
petent and the prospect for improvement hopeless. A new start was 
needed in a new plant before New Jersey could expect its prison to 
be more than a “hatching ground for new crimes.” 

The report of the committee provides a graphic picture of how a 
correctional institution should not be run. The structure was “with: 
out form or unity in design” so that the “prisoners are removed as 
far as possible from the institution or control of the officers” permit- 
ting ‘‘gambling, fighting, and other mischief without detection.” But 
the will for efficient management was lacking. “The subordinate 
officers are not subordinate” and engaged in traffic ‘‘between the pris- 
oners and their keepers” in which contraband was smuggled in and 
out of the institution. Witnesses testified of “severe riots.” Escapes 
were frequent, but “what is more annoying is the amount of dis- 
charged prisoners coming over the wall into the prison” to rob the 
institution or perhaps ‘‘securing the watch and releasing the pris- 
oners.” The “kangaroo court’ of later days, meaning a group of 
inmates who prey on new prisoners and enforce an unwritten code 
of inmate behavior, was anticipated by the ‘‘Staunch gang,”’ who by 
force and intimidation dominated prison life. 

Supplementing this critique of the existing prison, the committee 
submitted a report of conditions at Connecticut’s Wethersfield Prison 
and at Auburn in New York. It was this phase of the committee’s 
work in which the help it had received from the Rev. Mr. Dwight was 
most in evidence. | 

This was the first of many occasions on which Mr. Dwight’s coun- 
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sel was sought in New Jersey. As Mr. Dwight was an enthusiastic 
backer of the system of prison discipline used in the New York State 
Prison at Auburn, it was natural for the committee to include in its 
report a recommendation that the State of New Jersey build a “new 
prison on the general plan of those at Auburn in New York and Weth- 
ersfield, in Connecticut.” 

The “Auburn plan” was long the standard pattern of prison admin- 
istration throughout the United States and is still in evidence in some 
places. Under the “Auburn plan” each prisoner was confined in an 
individual cell from which communication with other prisoners was 
supposedly impossible, except during working hours, when prisoners 
were taken to congregate shops, or work assignments under a rule of 
silence. 

In 1829, the State of Pennsylvania opened its Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. This institution carried the Auburn plan one step further. 
Prisoners were kept in solitary confinement at all times; eating, sleep- 
ing, working, exercising, and receiving “moral instruction” in their 
individual cells. If a prisoner had to be moved, a hood was placed 
over his head to shield his identity and to prevent communication with 
other prisoners. Solitude was believed to create a state of mind 
favorable to reformation. 

New Jersey, near Pennsylvania, caught its neighbor’s enthusiasm. 
Consequently, when the prison situation came up for discussion in 
1833, the Committee on the Prison of the 1833 Legislature and the 
Prison Instruction Society of New Jersey, organized to promote reli- 
gious training in prisons and jails, recommended that the new prison 
then being discussed be built according to the Pennsylvania plan. 
This recommendation was accepted. The new institution, completed 
in 1836, had as its first principal keeper, Joseph A. Yard, of Trenton, 
the first president of the Prison Instruction Society. 

It would be pleasant to relate that the Pennsylvania system was a 
success. Unfortunately this was not to be the case. As early as 1838, 
a legislative committee reported “few known changes for the better 
among the convicts.” In 1840, the prison physician, Dr. James B. 
Coleman, reported the effect of solitary confinement on the prisoner 
to be “‘a diminished force of his organs generally. . . . . The mind 
suffers . . . . and when absolute derangement does not take place, 
its powers are considerably weakened.” 

Moreover, the capacity of the prison did not keep pace with the 
number of persons committed so that absolute adherence to the prin- 
ciple of solitude was impossible. Still another factor lay in the field of 
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economics. ‘The industry chiefly used under the Pennsylvania plan 
was shoemaking. With the mechanization of this industry in the out- 
side world it was/no longer possible for the prisoners, using hand 
methods, to compete with private industry. In 1858 the Pennsyl- 
vania plan was abandoned and the prison was converted to the Auburn 
plan with the appropriation of funds for the construction of a shop 
building. | 

Another penal reform occurring during this time was the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt in 1846, the climax of the propaganda 
campaign stirred up by the New Jersey Howard Society.* 

The influence of Louis Dwight, of Massachusetts, mentioned in 
connection with the establishment of the second State Prison, stimu- 
lated the establishment, in 1849, of the Prison Reform Association. 
The New Jersey Prison Reform Association was active from 1849 
to 1852. Its campaign to create a “House of Refuge” for juvenile 
delinquents seemed to have been successful in 1850, when legislation 
was passed to establish such an institution at Kingston, but politics 
intervened and the project was abandoned in 1852. After Mr. 
Dwight’s death, in 1852, the association became inactive. In addi- 
tion to its work on juvenile delinquency, the association’s memorial 
of January 25, 1850, in relation to the improvement of the county 
jails, specified many evils to be remedied, including “want of employ- 
ment,” “‘absence of any classification of criminals (in some instances 
the sexes not even being separated),” “inattention to the cleanliness 
and comfort of those confined” and “neglect of all moral discipline.” 
This memorial was of prime importance in awakening public opinion 
‘concerning the evils of the jail system, even though no fundamental 
corrective steps were taken at the time. 


The Care of the Insane—The next major development in the field 
of welfare progress affected the care of the insane. Public opinion 
had lagged far behind medical knowledge in this field. The distin- 
guished Philadelphia physician, Dr. Benjamin Rush, had done much 
to prove that under certain circumstances and conditions, insanity was 
curable and that nothing was lost by the humane care of the mentally 
ill. In the heat of the French Revolution, Dr. Philippe Pinel had 
loosened the bonds confining the maniacs of Paris, and had demon- 
strated their tractability when free from mechanical restraints. Enab- 


*Named for the British reformer John Howard. There are still Howard Societies 
in many parts of the world, their purpose now being to stimulate better management of 
local jails. , 
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ling many to return to freedom and normality, Dr. Pinel was another 
pioneer psychiatrist. 

But, except for the establishment of a few retreats where private 
patients were cared for in comfort, the care of the insane was a black 
mark on the American social conscience until Dorothea Lynde Dix, 
a spinister of thirty years of age, undertook, in 1841, to teach a Sun- 
day school class in the jail at East Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

What she saw there changed her whole life. She became an inter- 
national leader in efforts on behalf of the insane. Her approach was 
direct. She assembled facts to show that the insane were treated 
with needless brutality, which merely served to intensify their mental 
disorders. She met with groups of citizens and joined them in suc- 
cessful efforts to induce the legislatures of their states to establish 
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New Jersey State Hosprrat at TRENTON 
I'renton Hospital is New Jersey’s oldest State institution. It was founded in 1848, 
largely through the efforts of Dorothea Lynde Dix who became famous the world over for 
her early sponsorship of humane treatment for the mentally ill. 
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“insane asylums” and to discourage the care of the insane in other 
types of institutions. 

The career of Miss Dix in developing facilities for the care of 
the insane reached a climax when Congress enacted a measure setting 
aside a portion of the public land for the support of institutions for 
the insane. Although this measure was vetoed by President Franklin 
Pierce, it formed the precedent for the Morrill Act passed in Lin- 
coln’s presidency to support technical and agricultural education, in 
the so-called “land grant” colleges, including Rutgers in New Jersey. 

When Miss Dix began her work, New Jersey had no special facili- 
ties for the insane. A commission of the 1839 Legislature had exam- 
ined the possibility of establishing a hospital for the mentally ill, fol- 
lowing an appeal by Dr. Lyndon A. Smith, of Newark, President of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey, who became secretary of the 
commission. ‘The commission’s report stated that there were 695 
lunatics and idiots known to the authorities. It stressed the curability 
of insanity as demonstrated by Pinel in Paris sixty years earlier and 
by existing private mental hospitals in other states. It advocated 
establishing an asylum in New Jersey. Unexpected support came 
from the State prison, where insane persons were confined. Dr. Cole- 
man, the prison physician, whose reports have been earlier cited, was 
particularly concerned. In 1841 another legislative committee also 
expressed its fear over the lack of facilities for the care of insane 
prisoners whose terms expired. Considerations of caution and econ- 
omy blocked this preliminary effort. 

Then, in 1844, Miss Dix visited New Jersey. Already nationally 
famous in an era in which female reformers were still a novelty, Miss 
Dix’s undeniable tales of horror stirred New Jersey’s Legislature to 
take action. In the same year the Salem County Almshouse burned. 
No lives were lost. But the difficulty of rescuing “lunatics chained 
fast to their cells’”’ was widely publicized and lent timely force to Miss 
Dix’s arguments. 

Authorized in 1846, The Trenton State Insane Asylum opened its 
doors in 1848 under the superintendency of Dr. H. A. Buttolph, who 
remained as head of the institution until 1876, when he became head 
of the second State Hospital at Morris Plains. Dr. Buttolph was the 
first of many career executives of welfare institutions in New Jersey, 
whose professional competence, coupled with the support of an able 
board of managers, assured his protection against the aggressions of 
the patronage system which was seen to be damaging to the morale 
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of the officials and employees of the prison and local jails and 
almshouses. 

In the Civil War, Miss Dix became superintendent of nurses in 
the Union Army. Conservative tradition made her career in this 
position somewhat stormy. But by the end of the war the army nurse 
had won her place and Miss Dix was again victorious over social 
inertia. After the war, New Jersey repaid its debt to Miss Dix. An 
apartment was placed at her disposal at the Trenton Insane Asylum, 
where she lived in partial retirement until her death in 1887. 


The Care of Disabled V eterans—After the Civil War, the Ameri- 
can public was shocked at the number of disabled veterans who needed 
special care. To New Jersey, however, belongs the distinction of 
establishing the first State Soldiers’ Home to meet this type of need. 
This institution, opened in Newark in 1866, long occupied quarters in 
Kearny, New Jersey. In 1932 the home moved to its third and pres- 
ent location at Menlo Park, New Jersey. In 1899 a second Soldiers’ 
Home, at Vineland, was established as a memorial to New Jersey 
troops serving in the Spanish-American War. 

Although the impetus for the establishment of soldiers’ homes 
came from the presence in the community of men injured in the Civil 
War, the homes have served veterans of the Mexican, Spanish- 
American, and First World Wars, and men who took part in various 
Indian campaigns and various other military activities. 

Originally, the homes received individuals whose disabilities were 
directly caused by their war service. As time passed, and many Civil 
War veterans became disabled by age or infirmity, the custom devel- 
oped of providing care for disabled veterans without regard to the 
cause of disability. At the Vineland Home wives of veterans may 
also be admitted. Consequently, the Vineland Home and the insti- 
tution now at Menlo Park continue to serve a useful public purpose, 
even though the Federal Government's veterans’ facilities established 
after the First World War are caring for the veterans of recent wars 
whose disabilities are ‘service connected.” 


Institutional Care for Delinquent Boys and Girls—The goal of 
those early concerned with the care of delinquent children—that New 
Jersey should have a specialized institution for the care of boys of 
tender age who had violated the law—was achieved as the Civil War 
came to a close. 

Although busy with war matters, Governor Joel Parker and the 
Legislature found time to study the needs of problem children. A 
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special commission consisting of George T. Cobb, Phineas B. Ken. 
nedy, and Samuel B. Allison, made an exhaustive study of juvenile 
delinquency in New Jersey and of the most effective methods to com- 
bat it. 

Mr. Allison, who served as a member of this commission, was 
perhaps the most devoted advocate of correctional reforms of his time 
in New Jersey. He served as a member of virtually every special 
commission investigating correctional problems from 1860 to 1885. 
He was a prime mover in establishing the State Homes for Boys and 
Girls, and was a member of the boards of managers of the State 
Homes until his death. His family continued their interest for two 
generations. 

The 1865 Commission on Juvenile Delinquency advocated the 
establishment of a State Reform Farm School, to be administered by a 
board of trustees appointed by the Governor, the Chancellor and the 
Chief Justice. The institution would receive “criminal or vagrant 
boys” under fourteen years of age, committed by two magistrates or 
by a judge of any court of record. The boys were to become wards 
of the trustees, who were, according to the plan, to be empowered to 
“detain, employ and instruct such boys” and to “indenture them when 
reformed.” It was also recommended that the boys be organized into 
“families” of thirty boys with a judicious man and wife as caretakers, 
the several families to be united in chapel, and in a common graded 
school. 

These recommendations formed the basis of the legislation creat- 
ing the State Reform School for Boys, enacted in 1865. ‘Two fea- 
tures of this legislation deserve comment. The provision made for 
the informal commitment without criminal court conviction was one 
of the forerunners of modern juvenile court legislation, while the 
“indenture” clause formed a precedent for later foster home place- 
ment and parole supervision of delinquent children. Property was 
purchased near Jamesburg, Middlesex County, and construction began 
at once. The first boys were received in 1867. 

In 1870 a similar institution for girls was established on the out- 
skirts of the city of Trenton. In 1900 the two institutions were 
renamed the State Homes for Boys and Girls, respectively, elimi- 
nating the stigma of “reform school,” which had come to hamper 
their work. 

These two institutions have provided protection and training for 
generations of maladjusted children. In the preparation of notes for 
this history, a casual reference was found in the annual report of the 
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boys’ institution for 1882, to a visit made by the superintendent to 
“the first boy committed to the school . . . . now a young man of 
twenty-eight or nine years,” who was “flatteringly spoken of by all 
who knew him.”’ This reference led us to investigate his life career. 

A pleasing story was disclosed. Admitted in 1867, after a tragic 
early childhood in an alcoholic home, this boy who had engaged in a 
long career of thievery and other misconduct found himself in the 
institutional environment. He was placed for foster care, or “inden- 
tured,” as the practice was then called, with a Mercer County farmer. 
Here he made an excellent adjustment, but the farmer died soon after 
the lad came to live with him. A neighbor asked to take over the 
responsibility of the boy. This placement turned out to be a perma- 
nent association, the boy ultimately becoming a partner in the farm 
operation, inheriting the farm. On his own death, he was buried in a 
grave adjoining that of his partner. In his later years the return of 
the “first boy”’ to the institution for visits was an encouraging example 
both to the boys at the home and to the staff. 

The recent history of the State Homes for Boys and Girls is prop- 
erly part of the history of the modern Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. The State Home for Boys was fortunate to have as its 
head from 1921 to 1923 and from 1927 until his death in 1938, the 
late Calvin Derrick, recognized as one of the most kindly, effective 
and esteemed leaders in boys’ work of his time. Prior to his service 
in New Jersey, Mr. Derrick headed the George Junior Republic in 
New York State and the Preston School of Industry in California. 


The Feeble-Minded—In the 1880s the welfare problem which 
received especial attention was the care of the feeble-minded. 

The chief crusader for this class of unfortunate was the Rev. 
Stephen O. Garrison, who in 1888 opened the Training School at 
Vineland. Forty-two years earlier, Mr. Garrison’s father, represent- 
ing Cumberland County in the New Jersey Legislature, had intro- 
duced a measure creating a State home for feeble-minded children. 
This bill failed of passage. Instead the State agreed to support 
a limited number of backward children at the Elwyn School in 
Pennsylvania. 

With the opening of the Training School at Vineland, however, a 
new era began in the care of the feeble-minded. Mr. Garrison was 
led to undertake his experiment by a flash of inspiration when he 
watched two chronologically adolescent children, whose minds had 
never passed kindergarten stage, entertain themselves by trying 
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to see which could make a rocking chair move faster. In this 
evidence of the competitive urge, Mr. Garrison perceived an educa- 
tional principle which would facilitate the teaching of both backward 
and normal children. 

Mr. Garrison was also instrumental in the establishment of the 
Vineland State School, located on property adjoining the privately 
incorporated State subsidized training school at Vineland. 

Few could have foreseen the influence which the Training School 
at Vineland would come to possess. Mr. Garrison had the faculty 
of surrounding himself with able associates, one of whom, Professor 


VINELAND STATE SCHOOL 


Girls at Vineland State School enjoy leisure-time activities which are cen- 
tered about the Assembly and Recreation Building. 


Edward R. Johnstone, who succeeded Mr. Garrison as the direc- 
tor of the school, has developed the institution’s record of service so 
that it is known throughout the world as a model school for those 
‘“‘whose minds have not developed normally.” 

Professor Johnstone came to Vineland as a young man after a 
period of early training which included special courses in education 
and in medicine at the University of Cincinnati as well as experience 
in the training of the mentally deficient in the Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
School for Feeble-Minded. 

He is a man of imagination and magnetic personality. He, how- 
ever, has an understanding of the possibility of an institution serving 
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the handicapped and also giving opportunities for intensive study, 
experimentation and administration. 

He early linked the work of his school with the problems of pub- 
lic education and actively associated himself with the leaders in public 
school education. He organized what became a famous group of 
specialists in medicine, pediatrics, psychology, and education known 
as the “Feeble-Minded Club.” 

The “Feeble-Minded Club” included outstanding leaders in every 
field who understood the problems of mental deficiency. Professor 
Johnstone brought to bear their special learning and experience not 
only on the work of the training school, but on the needs of handi- 
capped children in all areas. Among his closest advisers were Alex- 
ander Johnson, the first secretary of the Extension Service known as 
the Committee on Prevention of Mental Deficiency; Earl Barnes, a 
leading teacher and educator, who carried the message of special 
education to his wide lecture audiences; Dr. Henry A. Cotton, 
leading psychiatrist of the State; S. Samuel Fels, Philadelphia 
philanthropist and student; Judge Harry V. Osborne, one of the 
first juvenile court judges and a socially-minded citizen of prestige and 
influence; Mrs. Caroline Stevens Alexander Wittpenn, who worked 
with Professor Johnstone to accomplish many of the advances in 
social reform which they both stimulated; Governor Edward C. 
Stokes, of Cumberland County, who continued throughout his life- 
time as a member of the board of the training school; Professor How- 
ard Crosby Warren, of Princeton; Dean Walter T. Marvin, of Rut- 
gers; Dean Jacob G. Lipman, of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Commissioner William J. 
Ellis, and many others. 

Professor Johnstone established certain principles of institutional 
care, treatment, and operation which made his school the Mecca af 
institutional administrators. He was an intimate associate of Dr. 
Guy Fernald, of Massachusetts, Dr. Charles Bernstein and Dr. 
Charles Little of the New York institutions, and other leaders in the 
specialized field to which he had dedicated his life. 

Vineland became a center of intensive research in developing edu- 
cational methods. It extended its influence through summer schools 
for the training of workers in the field and of teachers for the sub- 
normal and deficient. This attracted support for the research 
laboratory, which in turn through its productive researches became 
famous as a center of study and originator of the means for individual 
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study and classification later adapted to institutional practices in many 
fields and to personnel and army classification in more recent times. 

The research laboratory at Vineland, under Dr. H. H. Goddard, 
was responsible for the introduction to the United States of the Binet- 
Simon intelligence tests, which are considered to be the most reliable 
single device for measuring intelligence. Special summer school 
courses for teachers enabled community schools to apply to the train- 
ing of backward children the principles demonstrated in the controlled 
environment of Vineland. 

The laboratory at Vineland was also the scene of plans for the 
mental tests used in the selection of enrollees during the World War 
of 1917-18. During recent years the research program at Vineland 
has been directed by Dr. Edgar A. Doll, who has continued to hold 
a high standard of original research. Especial emphasis has been 
given to two subjects. One has been to explore the question of 
‘social competence” as an attribute independent of intelligence. The 
other has been to experiment in treatment of birth injuries as distin- 
guished from inherited forms of mental deficiency. 

The introduction of intelligence tests by the Training School at 
Vineland necessitated refinements in the terminology used to classify 
individuals of varying mental level. It is symbolic of the influence of 
the training school that the word “moron,” coined in the research 
laboratory there to describe the highest level of mental deficiency, has 
within less than half a century won its way into the common speech 
of lay people throughout the English-speaking world. 

The Training School at Vineland has been not only the center for 
research and development in scientific techniques in the field of educa- 
tion and psychology, but also widely influential as a codperating unit 
with the State Agricultural Experiment Station in its administration 
of improvements in methods of production in truck farm activities, 
and in the growing dairy and poultry industries of the area. 

Professor Johnstone has served for many years as consultant to 
the State Conference of Social Work and to the State Department of 
Charities and Corrections and the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. He has also served as a member and president of the board 
of managers of the State prison. From his contacts he has had a 
unique influence upon the development of institutional policies and the 
application of scientific methods to the problems of care of the men- 
tally and socially handicapped. 

From his work at the training school came the establishment of 
the Burlington Colony for Feeble-minded, later the State Colony at 
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New Lisbon; the Colony at Menantico; the Leesburg Prison Farm; 
the Woodbine Colony for Idiots; and the North Jersey Institution 
for Trainable Mentally Deficient Girls at Totowa. 


The Care of Epileptic Patients—Another welfare movement 
which came to fruition in the closing years of the nineteenth century 
led to the establishment, in 1898, of the New Jersey State Village for 
Epileptics, near Skillman, in Montgomery Township, Somerset 
County. 

The original impetus for this institution was provided by Dr. John 
Ward, superintendent of the State Hospital at Trenton. In 1884, 
Dr. Ward, concerned over the number of patients in his institution 
who were not insane in the customary sense, but who were incapable 
of caring for themselves because of epileptic seizures, went before the 
Legislature to seek an appropriation for a special unit of the hospital 
to care for epileptic patients. A few years later, Dr. S. Olin Garri- 
son, founder of the Training School at Vineland, recognized the neces- 
sity of providing epileptic children with a different type of care than 
that appropriate for mentally deficient children, and added his voice 
to the growing pressure for special facilities for epileptic patients. 

In 1895 the Legislature appointed a commission consisting of 
three physicians and two lay members to study the epileptic problem. 
This commission was strongly attracted by the reported success of the 
“Epileptic Colony” at Bielefeld, Germany. This institution, estab- 
lished thirty years previously, with ‘‘a cottage, a garden, and twelve 
patients’ had grown into “a farm of 1,350 acres, 1,200 patients, and 
six times as many cures as by all methods in use in the United States.” 
Experience at Bielefeld also influenced New York State and Ohio in 
their pioneer efforts to provide special care for epileptic patients at 
Craig Colony and at Gallipolis. These existing American institutions 
were also praised by the commission. 

The commission, therefore, recommended establishment of an 
“Epileptic Colony or Village” in New Jersey. The 1896 Legislature 
enacted appropriate legislation, which was, however, vetoed. Two 
years later, a similar measure was approved by the Legislature and, 
on March 1, 1898, Acting Governor Foster M. Voorhees affixed his 
signature and the New Jersey State Village for Epileptics was estab- 
lished by law. Supervisory authority was vested in a board of man- 
agers, empowered to purchase a site for the institution, employ a medi- 
cal director, and take such other steps as were necessary to organize 
and operate a center for the “humane, curative, and scientific treat- 
ment of epilepsy.” 
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The board of managers, after suveying many possible sites, chose 
Maplewood Farm, near the Skillman station of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, thereby combining a secluded, rural location with 
ease of access from all parts of the State. Dr. Henry M. Weeks, of 
the Trenton State Hospital staff, was chosen as medical director and 
the first patients were received in November, 1898. Patients and doc- 
tor shared accommodations in the spacious farmhouse. 

From these small beginnings, the institution has had a steady 
growth. It now serves nearly one thousand seven hundred patients, 
who are housed in twenty-five different patient units, each caring for a 
homogeneous group of patients. More than one thousand acres of 
farm land are in use. A school, a hospital, staff residences, and 
administrative buildings are also located on the grounds, so that the 
“Village” is a rounded community offering medical care, occupational 
and recreational activities, and other resources to permit patients to 
live usefully and with as much participation in normal activities as 
their physical condition permits. 

The experience gained at Skillman has made important contribu- 
tions to medical knowledge of epilepsy and other convulsive disor- 
ders. Genetic studies have served to trace the heredity aspects of the 
disability. Under the leadership of the present superintendent, Dr. 
Albert W. Pigott, the institution is continuing its advanced position 
among similar institutions throughout the world. 


The Care of Dependent and Neglected Children—As the State 
grew in population, new methods were introduced to protect the wel- 
fare of children. The two ‘‘child welfare” laws which transcended 
all others in significance are the 1838 Act creating a free public school 
system in New Jersey, and the 1874 Act making attendance at school 
compulsory for all children except those physically or mentally unable 
to attend. 

Closer to the scope of this chapter are the 1849 Act granting tax 
exemption to orphanages, the 1851 child labor laws, restricting the 
hours children might be employed in industrial establishments, and 
the laws authorizing the incorporation of societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children adopted in 1876. Passage of measures requir- 
ing sheriffs to keep adult prisoners and juvenile prisoners in separate 
accommodations took place in 1888. Despite the development of the 
‘orphanage system, and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children movement, many dependent children were kept in almshouses 
or were indentured by the overseers of the poor with only slight effort 
by the latter to protect the welfare of these children. 
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A study of “pauperism” was made by the State Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor and Industry in 1883 and was bitterly critical of the 
condition of children in almshouses, reared in an atmosphere of squalid 
vice. 

The inspections of local institutions made by the agents of the 
State Charities Aid Association confirmed the judgment of the bureau 
and for several years the secretary of the association, Mrs. Emily E. 
Williamson, of Elizabeth, vigorously protested the continued tolera- 
tion of the conditions her associates reported. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, when the elimina- 
tion of horse racing in New Jersey was being pressed, the charge was 
frequently made, upon what evidence it is impossible now to deter- 
mine, that racing promoters obtained an indenture for the services of 
almshouse children to act as stable and exercise boys at nominal 
wages. When the season at a particular track was over, the children 
were turned loose to fend for themselves. The agitation leading to 
the closing of the tracks in New Jersey indirectly served to create a 
state of mind in which the public was ready for a drastic remedy for 
the weaknesses of its child welfare services. 

In 1897-98, Frances Day, a young friend of Mrs. Williamson, 
entered the Hudson County Almshouse as an inmate to observe con- 
ditions there. When she emerged from a two months’ stay, she wrote 
an account of her experiences which demonstrated in a way no other 
type of study could have done the unfitness of even a relatively supe- 
rior almshouse as a refuge for children. 

In 1899, following these disclosures, legislation was enacted to 
create the State Board of Children’s Guardians. Mrs. Williamson 
became a member of this board, Miss Day its executive officer. The 
original purpose of the board was to remove children from alms- 
houses and place them in foster homes. These homes would receive a 
payment for the support of such children from the local governing 
body, county or municipality, conducting the almshouse in which the 
children would otherwise be confined. The board assumed the respon- 
sibility of legal guardianship over the children committed to its care. 

In 1910 the juvenile courts were authorized to commit delinquent 
children to the board for foster home care under the guardianship of 
the board. Three years later the Board of Guardians was charged 
with the administration of a program of allowances for the support 
of children under the age of sixteen years whose mothers were widowed. 
The operation of this program was assigned to a sub-division of the 
board still termed the Home Life Division. The staff administering 
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the original program was named the Dependent Children’s Division. 
Children aided under the Home Life Division were left in the guard- 
ianship of their own mothers. 

Another change in the legislation controlling the Board of Guard- 
ians occurred in 1915, when the judges of the courts of common pleas 
were authorized to commit children to the Dependent Children’s 
Department. Previously, the only committing official, except in delin- 
quency cases, was the overseer of the poor, who went through the 
form of committing the child to an almshouse, which procedure auto- 
matically required the board to assume jurisdiction. 

In 1918, the Board of Guardians became one of the welfare insti- 
tutions and agencies to be placed under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. 


The War Against Tuberculosis—One of the most dramatic 
achievements of our times has been the conquest of tuberculosis. Sta- 
tistics provide the measure of the victory. In 1942 the number of © 
persons dying from tuberculosis in New Jersey was only half the num- 
ber of such deaths occurring in 1882. Yet in this sixty year span, 
the population of the State had nearly quadrupled. 

Medical advances made the achievement possible. But equally 
important has been the collaboration of welfare agencies in educating 
the public as to means of preventing and treating tuberculosis. 

In New Jersey the aggressive campaign against tuberculosis dates 
from 1901. In that year the State Charities Aid Association pub- 
lished its findings regarding the care of consumptive patients in 
almshouses where they “sit in expectorating optimism, help in the 
preparation of food’ and “where no precautionary measures are 
taken.” 

In the following year the Medical Society of New Jersey and the 
State Sanitary Association joined hands with the Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation in asking the Legislature to make provision for the care of 
consumptives in a special State institution. 

The State Charities Aid Association, in urging the establishment 
of such an institution, made the then shocking but now established 
claim ‘that tuberculosis and other transmitting diseases continue 
largely by virtue of man’s neglect, indifference, or short sighted econ- 
omy.” In addition to urging that a State sanatorium be opened, the 
association backed Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, who later became one of the 
founders of the National Tuberculosis Association, in advocating a 
balanced program providing for seaside homes for undernourished or 
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tuberculous children, agricultural colonies for minimal cases, and 
“dispensaries which will provide the necessary wholesome and ade- 
quate food,” all to be supported by “educational propaganda” in the 
schools, churches, and through all other media. 

Stimulated by these recommendations, the Legislature appointed 
a commission to acquire property for a State tuberculosis “training 
school.’’ The commission purchased property in the hills of Hunter- 
don County, which was called “Mt. Kipp” in honor of the commis- 
sion’s chairman, Dr. Charles J. Kipp. Here, in 1907, the New Jersey 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium was opened under the superintendency 
of Dr. Samuel B. English, who still (1944) holds this position. 

In 1906 the New Jersey Association for the Relief and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, later the New Jersey Tuberculosis League, was 
formed. This organization was instrumental in obtaining the enact- 
ment of legislation to enable counties to establish tuberculosis sana- 
toria or make arrangement to care for tuberculous patients in 
approved sanatoria. 

Since 1910, but particularly since the adoption of amendments 
sponsored in 1912 by Hon. George Silzer, afterward Governor from 
1923 to 1926, all but one of the major counties of the State have 
established tuberculosis sanatoria and facilities for the care of tuber- 
culosis patients have been made available to all counties. 


Guten GARDNER SANATORIUM 


Glen Gardner State Sanatorium’s period of service has been paralleled by dramatic advances in 
tuberculosis treatment. Since the institution’s opening in 1907, tuberculosis mortality in New Jersey 
has been cut to one-fourth. 
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Supplementing the sanatoria is a network of clinics and public 
health nursing services which assist in the home care of patients 
not requiring hospitalization. Another important clinical function 
has been the tuberculosis testing of school children, industrial work- 
ers, and other groups, to aid in detecting tuberculosis in the early 
stages. [hus the purpose of the 1902 program has been carried out, 
although naturally the details differ somewhat from the original 
blueprint. 

Throughout the campaign, public and private agencies have 
worked together; the State and local health and welfare agencies, the 
medical profession, the nursing profession, and social agencies have 
all demonstrated the value of codperation in attacking a social prob- 
lem having the ramifications which are associated with tuberculosis. 
Much of the credit for the maintenance of their codperative effort for 
twenty-five years must be attributed to the New Jersey Tuberculosis 
League and its executive officer, Mr. Ernest D. Easton, and to the 
Medical Directors of the State and County sanatoria, and especially 
Dr. Samuel B. English, of Glen Gardner, and Dr. Berthold S. Pol- 
lock, of Hudson County, both of whom have served their respective 
sanatoria during their entire history. 


The Development of Parole and Probation in New Jersey—Two 
related welfare adjuncts to the correctional process, parole and proba- 
tion, were developed in the closing decades of the nineteenth century. 

Parole came first. Parole is the conditional release of an offender 
prior to the expiration of his sentence on condition that he observe 
certain regulations. In modern times, parole assumes that a repre- 
sentative of the paroling agency will be available to assist the parolee 
in making a favorable community adjustment and to exercise general 
oversight over conditionally released offenders. 

Although the State homes were authorized to indenture their 
wards and to place them in suitable employment outside the institu- 
tion, it was not until 1889 that the State, at the instance of John H. 
Patterson, Principal Keeper of the State Prison, adopted a parole law. 
Constitutional questions were raised and to resolve them, in 1891, the 
Court of Pardons, consisting of the Governor, the Chancellor, and 
the six judges of the Court of Errors and Appeals, was authorized to 
permit qualified prisoners to be at large under such conditions as the 
court might see fit to impose. In 1898, parole powers were also given 
to the Board of Managers (called Board of Inspectors at the time) of 
the prison. Similar provisions were made part of the laws governing 
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the reformatory at Rahway and the two State homes. Since that 
time New Jersey has had a dual system of authorizing parole. 

This dual system permits flexibility in operation. The institu- 
tional parole program serves as the usual method of release, and the 
constitutional Court of Pardons acts in cases where conditional release 
more clearly involves an act of executive clemency and as a place of 
appeal from institutional parole decisions. 

Early parole services contemplated that adult offenders would 
report their status by mail. In work with delinquent children, the 
need for guidance and supervision by the paroling institutions was 
perceived at an early date. In 1885 the office of “visiting agent,” 
considered next in importance to the superintendency, was created at 
the State Home for Boys. This official served as a liaison officer 
between the institution and the children’s families and kept in com- 
munication with the indentured wards of the institution. After four 
years of service, the first visiting agent, George W. Shinn, expressed 
his conviction as to the value of his post: 


“The care and guardianship exercised over our youth 
after being allowed to leave the institution is a matter of 
the highest importance. This effect can only be had first by 
personal visits of inspection to the homes of the boys while in 
the school, and second by regular visits to these minors while 
outside . . . . to hold fast the benefits derived from the care, 
discipline, and instruction while at the school, a large percent- 
age of which would otherwise be lost.” 


Modern parole work holds fast to this conception. 

The office of parole officer was established at the Rahway Reform- 
atory in 1904 and at the State Prison in 1905. 

Since its inception, parole supervision has been a valued aid in the 
adjustment of adult prisoners as well as of juvenile delinquents in the 
critical periods after they leave institutions. In addition, it has given 
the community protection against offenders unable to effect satisfac- 
tory community adjustment. 

Later in this chapter, recent changes in the administration of 
parole will be analyzed. 

Probation consists of the supervision of offenders under suspended 
sentence, and the attempted adjustment of the offender under the 
guidance and supervision of a representative of the court. Long before 
the turn of the century New Jersey judges were asking responsible 
citizens to aid in the rehabilitation of offenders whom the courts did 
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not wish either to institutionalize or leave at large without some form 
of supervision. In 1878, Massachusetts authorized the employment 
by courts of suitable persons to supervise those who were placed on 
probation. New Jersey followed suit in 1900, following the presenta- 
tion of recommendations by the State Charities Aid Association. 


Socializing Judicial Procedure—Early in the twentieth century 
judicial reforms were advocated. Justice was no longer thought of as 
being implacable and impersonal. The conception of a balance between 
the statutory definition of an offense and the punishment was rejected 
in law as well as in the practice of humane judges. 

There were two phases in this development. The first follows 
the treatment pattern of the nineteenth century. Believing that the 
criminal law was not fair in its treatment of children of tender years, 
citizen groups fought for the separation of children from adult offend- 
ers in trial proceedings as well as in detention facilities and correc- 
tional institutions. 

New Jersey pioneered in this movement. The procedure estab- 
lished for commitment to the State institutions for juvenile delin- 
quents in 1866 provided a means for arranging commitments without 
the formality of criminal conviction. If need for institutional train- 
ing could be proved to the satisfaction of two judges of the Supreme 
Court, they could make institutional commitment without a trial in the 
criminal court. The majority of commitments, however, appear to 
have been made through the criminal courts. Massachusetts fol- 
lowed, in 1870, by requiring that children’s cases be heard separately 
from adult cases. Illinois and Colorado, in 1899, set up separate 
courts for the trial of children’s cases. New Jersey followed, in 1903. 

These children’s courts operate on a juristic principle interme- 
diate between those of criminal and equity courts. A child is not 
tried for a crime. The delinquent episode provides the evidence that 
parental discipline and guidance is inadequate. In New Jersey, juvenile 
courts have been subjected to searching constitutional tests. They 
have been attacked as depriving the child of his constitutional right 
to trial by jury. The constitutional right of children’s courts to deal 
with all cases except those of first degree murder was not established 
until 1941. 

The other change in judicial provisions affects the basic practice 
of criminal courts. The Beccarian principle of standardizing sen- 
tences according to the offense has been tacitly abandoned. Instead 
of requiring imposition of a uniform sentence on all offenders com- 
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mitting a particular offense, the State has adopted the indeterminate 
sentence system. The court fixes the maximum duration of custody, 
or, in certain instances, the minimum and maximum duration of cus- 
tody. Actual stays in institution vary according to the institution’s 
appraisal of readiness to return to civil life. 

In carrying out this policy, the courts have sought increasingly to 
learn as much as possible about the personalities and environments of 
the individuals who appear before juvenile or criminal courts. 

The first New Jersey probation law authorized judges to appoint 
a suitable probation officer or officers to “inquire into the antecedents 
of every person arrested for crime within the jurisdiction of the 
court” as well as to commit convicted persons to the care of probation 
officers on such terms as the court in its order shall determine. 

Later, clinics were established through which courts can obtain 
medical, psychiatric, and psychological data to assist judges in reach- 
ing appropriate sentences. 

In 1936, legislation permitting judges to send offenders to insti- 
tutions for classification and study before the imposition of sentence 
was adopted. Since its enactment more than one thousand individuals 
have been referred to institutions for classification and study before 
adjudication of their cases has been completed by the courts. One 
result of this legislation is to give the institutions a share in the deter- 
mination of individuals to be received for regular correctional treat- 
ment, and it has been of importance in preventing unneccesary and 
undesirable commitments in many questionable cases on which the 
courts desired special information and advice before fixing their sen- 
tences. This is, therefore, an important new development in Ameri- 
can penology. 


Providing for the Woman Offender—After agitation lasting for 
half a century, provision was made in New Jersey for a Reformatory 
for Women, in 1910. Property was acquired at Clinton, in Hunter- 
don County. 

Advocates of penal reform in New Jersey had come near to reach- 
ing their goal in 1886, when the Legislature approved the report of 
a special committee to consider the advisability of creating a ‘Female 
Prison and Reformatory.” The agitation quieted temporarily with 
the appointment of Mrs. John H. Patterson as matron of the female 
Ward of the State Prison. Mrs. Patterson was the wife of the prin- 
cipal keeper. Both Mr. and Mrs. Patterson were able administrators 
and had public support for their régimes, so that while they were in 
control the need seemed less urgent. 
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By 1903, however, the Federation of Women’s Clubs and the State 
Charities Aid Association once again reached the conclusion that a 
separate women’s institution was needed. At their instance, Goy- 
ernor Franklin Murphy appointed a commission to study the need for 
a Reformatory for women. The chairman of this commission was 
Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander, later Mrs. H. Otto Wittpenn. Mrs. 
Alexander, a member of the Stevens family of Hoboken, was a leader 
in progressive welfare measures until her death in 1932. No imme- 
diate action came from this commission’s report, but public opinion 
continued to urge that action be taken. Finally, in 1910, through 
Mrs. Wittpenn’s unremitting efforts; work commenced on the insti- 
tution, which opened in 1913. 

The New Jersey Reformatory for Women, located ‘‘on a pic- 
turesque and salubrious site,” has from the beginning been conducted 
along progressive lines. It was planned from the start “to submit all 
inmates to psychological tests and to furnish specialized treatment 
that individual cases require.” 

This program was developed and today the New Jersey Reforma- 
tory for Women has a high standing among institutions of its type. 
Much of the credit for the successful operation of this institution 
rightly belongs to the present superintendent, Edna Mahan, who has 
brought to her work a rare combination of administrative skill and 
philosophic insight. 

Clinton has made an outstanding demonstration of the extent to 
which inmate participation is possible in a correctional program. The 
honor system as developed at Clinton has attracted wide attention and 
is one of several features of the work there that has characterized the 
progressive program of this nationally known correctional institution. 


III 
THE ERA OF CONSOLIDATION 


Early Efforts at Integration—As the First World War drew 
near, New Jersey had laid the basis for a modern welfare system. 
It had facilities for the care of many special classes of dependent and 
delinquent individuals. It had a modern general relief law to underlie 
the specialized services. Under the law no welfare problem need go 
untreated. If the jail system had little to commend it, there was good 
reason to believe that public sentiment would soon put an end to its 
deficiencies. 

Something, however, was lacking. Each institution and agency 
was an organization within itself. The missing feature of the sys- 
tem was a central unit to coordinate, equalize, and direct the whole. 

N.J. 1I—3 
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As early as 1878, an attempt had been made to provide such an 
agency when a State Board of Charities and Correction was advo- 
cated by the Commission on an Intermediate Prison. In 1883, a Council 
of Charities and Corrections, consisting of the Governor and six non- 
salaried lay members, was authorized to gather statistics, inspect all 
public institutions, and recommend improvements. Only limited funds 
were provided, however, and many local institutions refused to submit 
to the council’s authority. It ceased to function in 1888. 

During this period the State Charities Aid Association was organ- 
ized to stimulate more effective administration of governmental and 
voluntary welfare service.* For more than a generation this volun- 
tary agency provided the only State-wide organized leadership in 
welfare matters. It employed as executive officers national leaders in 
social endeavors, including Dr. William Allen, Dr. F. H. Wines, 
“father of American criminology,” Joseph P. Byers, and Clarence L. 
Stonaker. Given official responsibility to inspect institutions and pre- 
vent abuses, the association recruited a corps of volunteer “‘visitation 
committees” in each county, consisting of men and women of high 
local prestige. The codperative efforts of citizens of the State serving 
without compensation as members of the boards of managers of the 
State institutions and as members of the various committees of this 
association provided an early demonstration of the value of lay par- 
ticipation in welfare administration. 

The association itself took the lead in efforts to obtain State super- 
vision of all welfare activities. The annual report of the association 
for the year 1903 was given over entirely to an analysis of methods 
of the State supervision of charities and associations, prepared by the 
organization's executive secretary, Frederick H. Wines. 

In 1905, the Legislature created the office of Commissioner of 
Charities and Correction. Although the authority of this official was 
limited to the inspection of State and State-aided institutions, the com- 
missioner, by virtue of his office, occupied a strategic position in the 
State’s welfare service. 

The first commissioner was the Rev. George B. Wight, appointed 
in 1905 by Governor Stokes. Mr. Wight was a Methodist clergy- 
man. The appointment was said to “have puzzled the politicians.” 
Although regretting that the Governor had gone “outside the ranks” 


*The State Charities Aid Association is now known as the New Jersey Welfare 
Council, Inc., and it continues to be one of the most important of the State's civic organi- 
zations. Its annual forum on welfare problems, the New Jersey State Conference of 
Social Work, and its year around investigating committees, play a major part in the con- 
tinuing progress of welfare activities in the State. 
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of experienced workers in the profession of charitable and correc- 
tional administration, the State Charities Aid Association called for 
the cordial codperation of his coworkers in public and private chari- 
ties in his unique opportunity. 

It was the feeling of the association that ‘possibly the Governor 
himself sets too modest an estimate of the difficulties of the position 
he has created.” 

The 1910 report of the association felt that ‘‘the Commissioner 
can only visit institutions and urge their officers to discuss and con- 
sider” possible improvement. ‘This system, the report continued, 
“while productive of some excellent results, has not been corrective 
of abuses and loose management as events have proven, nor is it cal- 
culated to raise the standards of our correctional and charitable work 
to that degree of efficiency which an intelligent public is now 
demanding.” 

The weaknesses of the system had already been brought out by the 
Dependency and Crime Commission, created by legislation enacted 
in 1908 “‘to investigate the causes of dependency and criminality.” This 
commission had among its members Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, of 
Elizabeth, sponsor of the State Board of Children’s Guardians legis- 
lation, and Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander, who was the foremost advo- 
cate of the establishment of a reformatory for women. Its presi- 
dent, Michael T. Barrett, was a distinguished lawyer of Newark, 
who had served many years before in both legislative houses. 

This commission urged the establishment of a Board of Charities 
and Corrections to have control of all existing State institutions for 
the care of defectives, delinquents, and dependents. The president of 
this board was to become the Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rections, “who shall be a specialist in all phases of the work in the 
institutions of this state,” and familiar with the “‘best known methods 
of governing and regulating welfare institutions of all sorts.” 

In 1911 the Rev. Mr. Wight’s term as Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections expired. He was succeeded by Joseph P. Byers, 
executive secretary of the State Charities Aid Association, who had 
formerly served as secretary of the Ohio State Board of Charities. 

It is not to the discredit of either commissioner that the imme- 
diate results of their labors seemed meager. The statutes under 
which they operated and the fact that each institution had developed 
its own body of traditions and customs, and had the protection of 
strong boards of managers able to appeal to the Governor and Leg- 
islature over the head of the commissioner, made it inevitable that 
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the system would have only limited value. Both commissioners, how- 
ever, enjoyed the respect and affection of all who worked with them, 
including the managers of the institutions which only partially 
responded to their suggestions. Their early work prepared the way 
for real integration of welfare activities throughout the State in later 
years. 


The Earle-Morrow Investigating Commission—Although no 
effective integration had been achieved, the heterogeneous character 
of New Jersey welfare institutions was well known to leaders in civic 
enterprises. The State could boast that certain of its facilities had 
achieved national recognition as being outstanding in their respective 
fields. Others were cloaked with “the anonymity of humane medioc- 
rity.”’ Still others were sub-standard to the point of open scandal. 

The situation was brought to a head by a series of sensational 
episodes which awakened the general public and the press to the unsat- 
isfactory state of affairs. The death of an insane prisoner brought 
charges, which may or may not have been justified, that medieval 
methods were still being used in disciplining recalcitrant offenders. 
The competition of various institutions for appropriations was also 
objectionable and legislators themselves began to wonder if certain 
of them might not be obtaining, for non-essential purposes, funds which 
ought to be given to other less insistent services. 

Consequently, when Hon. Walter E. Edge took office as Gov- 
ernor, in 1917, the time was ripe for a complete reorganization of the 
administration of the State’s welfare program. 

The first step was to appoint two commissions of inquiry: The 
“Prison Inquiry Commission,” of which William B. Dickson served 
briefly as chairman, to be succeeded by Dwight W. Morrow, of Engle- 
wood, and the Commission to Investigate Conditions of the State 
Charitable Institutions, of which Ellis P. Earle, of Montclair, was 
chairman.* 

Early in 1918, these two commissions presented their reports. 
The Prison Inquiry Commission concluded that “the lack of central- 
ized authority endowed with sufficient administrative powers to secure 
the codrdination of more efficient management of the several correc- 
tional institutions and agencies of the State is the most serious defect 


*Membership ot Investigating Commissions : 
Prison Inquiry Commission—Dwight W. Morrow, chairman, S. L. Cromwell, Ogden 
H. Hammond (W. B. Dickson), Henry F. Hilfers, John P. Murray. 

Charitable Institution Commission—Ellis P. Earle, chairman, Theo J. Merseles, 
Fred’k J. Faulkes, David E. Pomeroy, Hugh N. Bethel. 
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of the existing system.” The commission was convinced, however, 
that complete centralization was not desirable, and urged the con- 
tinuance of the local boards of managers to maintain citizen interest 
in the work of specific institutions. 

The report of the Prison Inquiry Commission contains a searching 
critical analysis of the origin of New Jersey’s correctional legisla- 
tion as well as of its operation at all stages from the settlement of 
the Colony to 1917. 

The Commission to Investigate the Conditions of the State Char- 
itable Institutions made a less comprehensive historical survey, but its 
succinct and forceful review of conditions led to the adoption of 
recommendations virtually identical to those of the Prison Inquiry 
Commission. 

Both reports indicated the belief that the control of all correc- 
tional and charitable institutions and agencies should be vested in one 
department, ‘“‘whose duty it shall also be to arrange for their proper 
development as a whole and for the largest practicable measure of 
coordination of their several activities.” 

Both reports recommended that the new department be headed by 
a State Board of Commissioners composed of the Governor and eight 
members, serving without pay for terms of eight years, one term 
expiring annually. This board could take over the general adminis- 
tration of State correctional and charitable institutions and agencies 
and would have power of supervision over local institutions, both 
public and private. The board would appoint a commissioner to serve 
at its pleasure, who would be the executive officer in charge of welfare 
activities in the State. 

Neither commission appears to have given serious consideration 
to the proposal that administration of welfare services be placed in 
the hands of a single commissioner holding office at the pleasure of 
the Governor. While this conception has had support recently among 
academic groups seeking to strengthen the power of the executive 
branch of Federal and State government, the 1918 commission well 
understood the criticism of this political philosophy, the fallacy of 
which was expressed in a 1934 survey by Princeton University, which 
remarked that “one man control, while perhaps strengthening guber- 
natorial responsibility, affects adversely the quality of directive per- 
sonnel and tends to subject welfare policies to partisan political 
influences.” 


The New Department Established—In 1918 the Legislature, 
influenced by the findings of the two commissions, created the State 
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Board of Control and the Department of Charities and Corrections, 
renamed in 1919 the Department of Institutions and Agencies. The 
new department was given authority over two State hospitals for the 
insane, two State institutions for the feeble-minded, the reformatories 
for men and women, the State homes for delinquent boys and girls, the 
State tuberculosis sanatorium, the two State veterans’ homes, the vil- 
lage for epileptics, and, subject to constitutional limitations in the 
selection of the principal keeper and the granting of parole, the State 
prison was also placed under the new department's authority. The 
department was given powers to inspect jails and almshouses and to 
compel compliance with its orders in case violations of law were 
encountered. In addition, the department was made responsible for 
inspecting and certifying private institutions for aged and for depend- 
ent children, and for the approval of non-sectarian charitable 
corporations. 

The new department was hailed by the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, but that organization was careful not to indulge in over- 
optimism. Its statement reminded the public that “the creation of 
the new State Board of Charities and Correction for which our asso- 
ciation #WAs been working for so many years means that a new page is 
to be opened in the custody, care and control of inmates of institu- 
tions, but whether the emphasis is to be on the monetary and economi- 
cal and business methods, or upon the social welfare side . . . . time 
will demonstrate.” 

The appointment of the Board of Control did much to reassure 
the State that the new department would give full and appropriate 
consideration to both the welfare and business aspects of their duties. 
The first two individuals appointed were the chairmen of the two 
investigating commissions, Dwight W. Morrow and Ellis P. Earle; 
Ogden H. Hammond, later Ambassador to Spain and a member of 
the Prison Inquiry Commission; Frank A. Fetridge; Dr. John Nevin, 
of Jersey City; Dr. William S. Jones, of Camden, and Richard Stock- 
ton, of Princeton, were the other male members of the board. The 
statute called for the appointment of at least one woman and Mrs. 
Lewis S. Thompson, of Monmouth County, president for 1918 of the 
State Charities Aid Association, filled this post. 

The board chose Mr. Morrow as its chairman. Ogden H. Ham- 
mond succeeded Mr. Morrow as president of the Board of Control 
in 1920 and Ellis P. Earle became president in 1922 and served con- 
tinuously until his death in 1942. He brought to his work profound 
business acumen and an equally keen sense of social justice. The State 
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was fortunate indeed in enlisting and retaining his service in its welfare 
program. An able successor, Hon. Reeve Schley, is currently presi- 
dent of the State board. Other members are Nils Anderson, Mrs. 
Edna B. Conklin, Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Mrs. S. I. Kessler, Hon. 
William T. Read, Thomas J. Stanton, Dr. S.-Emlen Stokes, Mrs. 
Lewis S. Thompson, who has served since 1918, and Governor Wal- 
ter E. Edge, ex officio. 

As commissioner, the board first selected Burdette G. Lewis, who 
as Commissioner of Corrections in New York City, had displayed 
capacity for the progressive and efficient management of a complex 
welfare enterprise. Mr. Lewis entered in his duties late in 1918. He 
was succeeded in December, 1925, by the present commissioner, Wil- 
liam J. Ellis, who had served as director of the department’s Division 
of Classification and Education. 

Each local institution and agency retained its own board of man- 
agers. Vacancies in these boards, however, were to be filled by per- 
sons appointed by the State Board of Control of Institutions and 
Agencies, which was responsible for all fiscal and other relationship 
with the Governor and Legislature. 

_ Through this pattern of organization it was hoped to achieve 
“continuity of administration, which all our states need, without 
perpetuating a system until it disintegrates because of ‘dry rot.’ It 
seemed, therefore, that New Jersey had gone as far as possible to 
eliminate petty politics, while at the same time insuring administrative 
responsiveness to the popular will.” 

Once its organization had been completed, the new department 
set out to define its program. ‘The people of the State expected, and 
the board was determined, that the new department would create a 
program as free from politics and as professionally competent as the 
public school system. 

With but slight precedents to follow, the first step was to ‘“‘clas- 
sify”’ the institutional population so as to provide a body of knowledge 
in which to base decisions as to the needed diversification of personnel 
and physical facilities so as to provide a “curative” as well as a “‘cus- 
todial program.” This initial survey pointed the way to the expansion 
of plant and equipment and the introduction of scientific treatment 
methods on a more systematic basis than had prevailed heretofore. 


The Expansion of Facilities—As the new department commenced 
its demonstrations of classification and the State use industry program 
developed, it was obvious that the physical facilities of New Jersey’s 
welfare system required drastic overhauling and expansion if real 
progress was to be attained. 
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One of the first projects to be undertaken was the modernization 
and enlargement of the State Hospital at Greystone Park. During 
the earlier period, when each institution was an independent entity, 
the proximity of the State Hospital at Trenton to the nerve center 
of the State, the State House, had led to the improvement of the latter 
insitution while requests for funds to build up facilities at the former 
institution went unheeded. With administrative unity achieved, this 
condition was corrected, and Greystone Park received facilities appro- 
priate to the needs of a modern mental disease hospital serving a 
civilian population of nearly two million persons. 

Even before this project had proceeded beyond the stage of archi- 
tects’ drawings the State perceived the need for an additional insti- 
tution to care for feeble-minded boys and men. The swift growth 
of the Colony for Feeble-Minded Males, established at New Lisbon in 
1916 as a State institution, while the issue of consolidation was being 
debated, made it evident that there were large numbers of mentally 
defective boys whose mental growth would never proceed beyond 
infancy and for whom the program of farm labor at New Lisbon 
would be mentally over-taxing. Accordingly, the State acquired by 
gift the property of the Baron De Hirsch Agricultural School -at 
Woodbine, in Cape May County, and converted it into an institution 
for the care of mentally deficient boys.* 

In 1928 the State opened the North Jersey Training School at 
Totowa, which receives mentally deficient girls whose outlook is 
favorable for community placement. 

In 1929, the reformatory at Annandale, designed to meet the 
needs of adolescent male offenders, became available as a separate 
institution (for some years previously a farm there had been con- 
ducted as a branch of the reformatory at Rahway). Annandale is a 
wall-less institution whose grounds and program resemble those of a 
well-managed, competently disciplined training school. 

In 1931, New Jersey’s third State hospital, at Marlboro, in Mon- 
mouth County, received its first patients. This institution classifies all 
patients and houses them in small cottage groups, a procedure often 
advocated but seldom practiced in mental disease hospitals. 

The next new institution was a Home for Disabled Soldiers, at 


*The De Hirsch Foundation was an interesting experiment deserving mention on its 
own account. The foundation was endowed in the 1890s to provide instruction in agri- 
cultural pursuits to Hebrew children so as to prevent the evils associated with the 
clustering of members of this religious group in urban slums. Baron De Hirsch was an 
Austrian and the First World War dealt the foundation a financial blow which neces- 
sitated the closing of the school, which, however, had never realized the hopes of its 
sponsor. 
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Menlo Park, near the site where Thomas Alva Edison first demon- 
strated the electric light. This institution, however, merely replaced 
an outworn facility of the same type, located at Kearny, New Jersey, 
established in 1865, to care for veterans of the Civil War. 

All these institutions were financed with the proceeds of a special 
tax on real property levied annually from 1922 through 1931 to 
underwrite the expansion and modernization of New Jersey’s institu- 
tional system. 


Housinc Unitt—Nortu Jersey TRAINING SCHOOL 


This dormitory unit of the North Jersey Training School typifies the archi- 
tecture of several institutions which utilize the cottage plan of housing. 


During the depression decade of the 1930s, the availability of 
Federal funds to be used in public works construction led to the fur- 
ther expansion of several of the State’s institutions and the construc- 
tion of a new type of prison for adult offenders, the Bordentown 
Prison Farm. Here older prisoners of stable personality are pre- 
pared for release by participation in a reformatory program in a wall- 
less medium security institution. The Prison Farm at Leesburg, 
established in 1913, was also modernized and greatly expanded. 

The program of expansion which took place between 1920 and 
1940 differs from earlier periods of extensive construction in reflect- 
ing the benefits of central planning. Earlier, an institution serving a 
need earnestly recognized by an active pressure group, or one having 
a board alert to its obligations, was likely to receive the benefits of 
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appropriations which might more wisely have been shared. Since the 
establishment of the new department, the expansion has been more 
nearly on a planned and equalized basis. 

Now (in 1944) needs are apparent for further enlargement of 
institutional facilities. An important aspect of post-war planning is 


ANNANDALE Farms 


In this industrial and trade training unit, boys at Annandale Reforma- 
tory develop manual skills and abilities while producing articles for use by 
the State. 


concerned with the construction of institutional facilities as a part of 
a post-war public works program designed to minimize the economic 
impact of demobilization. 


The Introduction of Scientific Treatment Methods—The new 
department’s determination to introduce scientific treatment methods 
throughout the institutional system has been accomplished through 
provision for diagnosis and study on admission, individualization of 
treatment, and social aid in readjustment to community life. Con- 
stant research to develop new techniques and to evaluate the results 
of treatment, also contemplated from the department’s establishment, 
has been maintained. 

Scientific methods were being used in some New Jersey institutions 
prior to the establishment of the department. In the field of psychia- 
try, the Trenton State Hospital, under the leadership of Dr. Henry 
A. Cotton, could make definite claim to the use of scientific as dis- 
tinguished from empirical methods. The anthropological studies 
made by the Village for Epileptics and by the Training School for 
the Feeble-Minded added to scientific knowledge of the influence of 
heredity on mental deficiency and epilepsy. At Rahway, at the State 
Home for Boys, at the Women’s Reformatory at Clinton, scientific 
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aids to the classification and treatment of offenders were beginning to 
be used.* 

These precedents were partial, and did not represent a clearly 
defined State policy as did the centrally engineered program adopted 
by the Department of Institutions and Agencies. Their existence, 
however, made easier the task of extending such methods throughout 
the State’s welfare program. Now, whenever a person is received at 
any State institution, he is kept under observation for a period of 
“quarantine.” During this period he receives medical, psychiatric, 
psychological, educational, and vocational examinations. A complete 
social history is obtained. The chaplain also interviews the new 
arrival to obtain an impression of how religious training can be applied 
in rehabilitative efforts. 

All this information is analyzed and its significance is discussed 
together by the examining specialists and representatives of the gen- 
eral administration of the institution sitting as a “classification com- 
mittee.’ This committee determines upon an appropriate course of 
educational studies, work assignments, and other aspects of an indi- 
vidualized treatment plan, including provision for specialized medical, 
dental, psychiatric and psychological treatments where need is indicated. 

Through periodic reéxamination and reclassification, the progress 
of each offender is observed and evaluated. When he has reached a 
point where it is believed the chances are most favorable for a trial 
release in the community, the committee recommends such action to 
the board of managers of the institution. 

This practice is followed in all the penal and correctional institu- 
tions and in the training schools for the mentally deficient. It is 
necessarily dominated by medical and psychiatric consideration in the 
State hospitals and by medical and surgical judgment in the tubercu- 
losis sanatorium, but even in these institutions it is customary to base 
decisions not merely on purely medical grounds, but also to consider 
social and psychological factors. 

This progress of integration as between diagnosis, institutional 
treatment, and reéntry into a community was originally developed by 
Dr. Edgar A. Doll, a Princeton psychologist, who had played an impor- 
tant part in the use and interpretation of intelligence tests by the 

*It is interesting to observe, however, that in the 1906 “Annual Report of the State 
Home for Girls,” the Superintendent, Elizabeth V. H. Mansell, expressed the principle 
on which the work of the department has been predicated. “It is generally accepted,” she 
wrote, “that the state owes it to its wards to study carefully each individual child with a 
view of securing for it the help and relief which its case demands.” This statement was 


made in relation to a request that specialists in making psychological studies be added to 
her staff. 
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United States Army in the First World War. Closely associated with 
Dr. Doll was the present Commissioner William J. Ellis. Collaborat- 
ing with them in developing the psychiatric and medical plans of classi- 
fication was Dr. Henry A. Cotton, medical director of the Trenton 
State Hospital. 

In 1943 the research staff of the American Law Institute, analyz- 
ing the use of modern techniques in the care of youthful offenders, 
found that “New Jersey furnishes the earliest and still perhaps the 
best illustration” of an integrated welfare program directed toward 
the goal of the successful reéstablishment of offenders in the community. 


The Reorganization of Prison Industries—From the opening of 
the first State prison, the question of providing work for institutional 
inmates has been a major administrative problem. 

In the early days the State prison was expected to be self-support- 
ing. Prisoners were expected to perform hard labor of the most 
servile kind, but were given credit for production as an incentive for 
reformation. Goods produced were sold in the open market. The 
institution was a factory, employing its own salesmen and competing 
with commercial establishments for the sale of its products. 

From 1798 to 1816, nails were the chief product. Under the 
Pennsylvania plan, weaving and shoemaking were introduced as handi- 
crafts which could be carried on by men in individual cells and which 
could be practiced after release. 

Later the prison adopted the “‘contract’’ system. The prison 
administration sold the labor of prisoners to private individuals, who 
set up shops within the prison walls for the manufacture of various 
articles; such as shoes, brooms, articles of clothing. The “contrac- 
tor’’ supervised the work of prisoners in the shops, although prison 
officers were present to prevent and suppress breaches of discipline. 

With the development of trade unions, particularly in the depres- 
sion years following the Civil War, considerable agitation ensued 
against the competition of prison labor with free workers. Labor 
groups sought legislation to prohibit the sale of prison-made goods in 
the open market, a campaign which would continue until well into the 
present century. 

As a substitute for the contract system, it was proposed as early as 
1879 that prison production should be used by government agencies 
only. This system, known as the State Use System, was vigorously 
attacked by the 1879 Commission on Prison Labor, which declared 
that “the state use system cannot be successfully employed as long as 
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politics dominate prison administration and prevent the ordinary efh- 
ciency of the business world from entering the prison.” 

The State Use System continued to gain advocates. Labor’s com- 
plaints against the unfairness of competition with convicts grew in 
intensity. Accordingly, in 1884, legislation was approved authorizing 
the operation of prison industry on the State Use Plan and prohibit- 
ing the supervision of prison labor by commercial concerns. This 
Act, however, merely had the effect of returning the prison industries 
to their original status of factories turning out goods to the specifica- 
tions of wholesale buyers who assumed responsibility for their further 
distribution. 

Although the contract system operated chiefly at the State Prison, 
the State Home for Boys also was affected by it, and, in the early years 
of Rahway Reformatory, its industries operated on the contract basis. 
At the State Home and at Rahway, the boys were chiefly engaged in 
manufacturing clothing. 

In 1911, the supporters of the State Use System succeeded in per- 
suading the Legislature to adopt this basis of operation, while allow- 
ing a period of grace for the termination of the contract system. 
More recently, the Federal Government enacted the Webb-Kenyon 
Act prohibiting the movement in interstate commerce of prison-made 
goods. This effectively stopped the exploitation of prison labor in 
states which had not adopted the State Use System. 

The establishment of the new department closely followed the 
abolition of the contract system of prison labor. Conversion to the 
State Use System had been slow, the war and the investigations com- 
plicating the task of installing the new program. 

The old idea that inmate labor should be servile and unpleasant 
still had adherents. To give prisoners ‘‘work they liked to do” 
savored of sentimentality. Moreover, the old contract shop equip- 
ment represented a substantial investment which could not be dis- 
carded without risking a charge of extravagance and waste. 

Gradually, however, progressive planning has built up a wide 
range of industries, some of which made use of equipment purchased 
for contract shops. Training, in metal crafts, in textile and garment 
trades, in shoe manufacture, furniture manufacture, the making of 
soap, the canning of agricultural products provided by institutions, 
has come to have wide acceptance. Many individuals have been 
helped to study less usual occupations such as draftsmanship and 
mechanical dentistry, while the training in farm work and food han- 
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dling has a definite vocational value in the outside world over and 
above the training in work habits which it provides. 

During the present war period, shops in New Jersey institutions 
are becoming defense industries. The sale of institution-made goods 
and services to the Federal Government falls within the limits of the 
“State Use System.”’ The morale value of this recognition of insti- 
tutional labor has been tremendous. It enables the inmates to feel a 
sense of participation in the war and to demonstrate their capacities 
in work which they do not have to be told has a practical value in the 
community. 


Non-Institutional Welfare Activities—Along with the supervision 
of institutions, the State Board of Institutions and Agencies was made 
responsible for the administration of certain non-institutional types of 
welfare service. 

Chief among the non-institutional welfare services existing in 
1918, which were placed within the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, is the State Board of Children’s Guardians. The early his- 
tory of this agency was narrated earlier in this chapter. 

The past twenty-five years have witnessed many changes in the 
manner in which this agency has operated.. The number of children 
under care has grown enormously, from seven thousand in 1919 to 
more than thirty-seven thousand five hundred in 1941. The period 
of the most rapid growth was the decade of the 1920s, when sup- 
posedly the general welfare of the American people was at the highest 
level it has ever attained. While the basic program of the organiza- 
tion, to provide financial assistance to mothers with young children to 
preserve home life, and to provide family care for children lacking a 
proper natural guardian, has remained fundamentally unchanged, con- 
stant efforts have been made to adapt the program to the needs of 
the children. 

Major differences may be noted, therefore, in comparing the pro- 
gram of the board in 1919 and 1943. The administrative work of the 
board has been decentralized, with branch offices in all the larger 
counties and serving groups of smaller counties, permitting greater inti- 
macy between children under care and the board’s agents. Accom- 
panying this change has been increased attention to professional train- 
ing for staff members. The scope of the Home Life Department has 
been broadened to permit all children who are deprived of a father’s 
support to qualify for aid, instead of limited service to children of 
widows. This change was made after studies by the United States 
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Children’s Bureau and the Pension Survey Commission revealed that 
thousands of needy mothers had surrendered guardianship over their 
children in order to qualify for assistance under the board’s original] 
program. 

A third difference is in the basis of financing. In 1919 the cost of 
care of wards of the board was charged to the county from which 
children were committed. In 1936, with the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, this was changed so that children cared for 
in family homes, where the board’s responsibility was limited to finan- 
cial aid and counsel, are now supported by federal, state and county 
funds, while children over whom the board exercises legal guardian- 
ship are supported by State and county funds. At this time the respon- 
sibility for determination of eligibility for grants, originally a function 
of the courts, was transferred to the board, subject to review by 
county representatives, except in guardianship cases where court action 
is considered desirable. 

In 1936 and 1939, the Legislature made several minor changes in 
the categorical relief laws to bring them into conformity with the 
requirements of the Federal Social Security Act of 1935. These pro- 
visions broadened the child dependency relief provisions to include 
children between sixteen and eighteen years regularly attending school. 

In 1942, legislation was passed permitting the board to include 
funds for the maintenance of the mothers as well as for their children. 

In describing the growth of the work of the State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians and the adaptation of its program to the demands 
made upon it, acknowledgment should be given of the contribution 
made by the late Robert L. Fleming, of Jersey City. Mr. Fleming 
was a member and treasurer of the State Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians from 1910 until his death in 1942. He was also a lawyer 
and a historian who devoted his career to welfare legislation without 
seeking elective or other remunerative public office. Almost all the 
legislative moves which widened the scope of the board’s program 
were guided by his advice. In addition, he served as a member of the 
commission which drafted the 1924 revision of the State’s Poor Relief 
Act, and was an adviser and consultant to the Pension Survey Com- 
mission in its child welfare studies in 1931-32. His influence was also 
felt in the juvenile court and probation statutes, and in provision for 
the protection of children against exploitation. Never seeking pub- 
licity, Mr. Fleming made his contribution with modesty and without 
any selfish motive. In accumulating notes for a history of this type, 
the extent to which practices now seemingly deeply engrained in the 
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customs of the State are actually products of his forethought and 
social understanding becomes fully revealed and due recognition for 
his constructive work is most appropriate. 

Another non-institutional welfare agency placed in the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Institutions and Agencies was the Commission 
for the Amelioration of the Condition of the Blind. This agency was 
created in 1910 to conduct a program of vocational training to aid 
the blind in efforts to become self-supporting. In 1922, after affilia- 
tion with the department, its program was broadened to provide for 
the payment of monthly “pensions” to the needy blind. 

Like the Board of Guardians, the Commission for the Blind has 
made changes in its program from time to time. These changes, too, 
have been directed toward the more effective achievement of the pur- 
pose of the organization. Also, the financial basis has been changed 
since the introduction of the Federal Social Security program to per- 
mit the “pensions” feature of the commission’s work to be financed in 
part by the Federal Government, under the Social Security Act. 

Chiefly, however, the commission’s work consists of vocational 
training and industrial placement of the blind. It provides “talking 
books” and “Braille” literature for the blind. A unique feature of 
the agency is that its executive officers have thefmselves been blind. 

Extension to the community of facilities for the prevention and 
early diagnosis of mental diseases was a natural development of the 
programs of the mental hospitals and of the general ‘‘classification” 
program of the department. The date upon which “out-patient” serv- 
ices began to operate cannot be set with any degree of exactitude. At 
Trenton, staff members of the State Hospital conducted for several 
years a clinic for nervous diseases at Mercer Hospital, one of Tren- 
ton’s voluntary charitable general hospitals. Gradually, however, 
patients began to come to the State Hospital for advice. 

The 1921 report of the Trenton State Hospital speaks of this 
service as an important adjunct to the regular work of the hospital. 
The experience at Greystone Park was somewhat similar. Parents 
and teachers in nearby towns developed the custom of bringing chil- 
dren to the hospital for psychiatric testing or for neuro-psychiatric 
advice. This was described as an “informal clinic for mental exami- 
nation” in the hospital’s report for 1922. At that time, Greystone 
Park had also opened its venereal disease clinic to residents of nearby 
communities. 

In both hospitals, however, the area of out-patient service was 
limited. The patients visited the hospital. In 1926, at the sugges- 
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tion of the National Committee on Mental Hygiene, a new project 
was undertaken. ‘“The mountain moved to Mahomet.” In both 
hospitals, traveling mental hygiene clinics were set up. Psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers were assigned to these clinics. They 
began visiting communities in all parts of the State on regularly 
scheduled dates. On these occasions, they examine children and 
adults referred by schools, courts, and social agencies, or who come 
of their own or their families’ volition. 

In the eighteen years these clinics have operated, they have come 
to occupy an important place in the welfare structure. They help 
schools to understand the motivation of difficult children. They 
advise with respect to the institutionalization of the mentally ill and 
the mentally deficient. Often their timely help precludes the necessity 
for institutionalization. They aid courts in both juvenile and adult 
cases. 

Still another non-institutional welfare service, but one closely 
related to institutional treatment and training, is the central parole 
bureau. Prior to the establishment of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, each institution supervised its own conditionally released 
inmates. When the new department was created, this work was cen- 
tralized, except for the prison, where constitutional considerations 
prevented such a move. 

Parole, today, however, is a far different matter than it was 
twenty-five years ago. Classification has led to more effective selec- 
tion of candidates for parole. Experience has taught methods of 
effective supervision, which is now directed positively toward aiding 
the offender to achieve satisfactory social adjustment instead of wait- 
ing negatively for violations which might warrant a return to the 
institution. 

The newest of the non-institutional welfare programs of the 
department is Old Age Assistance. This program was established in 
1932, as a result of prolonged popular agitation for “old age pen- 
sions,’ and pursuant to recommendations formulated by the Pension 
Survey Commission of 1930-31. Old Age Assistance has been a codp- 
erative program, administered locally by county welfare boards. 

In the ten years, 1932-42, during which the Old Age Assistance 
program has been administered in New Jersey, the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies has been able to project lessons of its 
experience preceding the initiation of this program into its orderly 
development. 

The New Jersey program has been an “assistance program”’ bene- 
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fiting those aged persons who lack resources for self-maintenance, 
rather than a “pension scheme” providing allowances to all aged per- 
sons. Assistance under the law is contingent upon ability to demon- 
strate that resources are inadequate to maintain a reasonable mini- 
mum standard of living and benefits are limited to an amount equal- 
ling the difference between income and living costs. The procedures 
adopted by the Division of Old Age Assistance, established within the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies to represent the State in con- 
nection with the program, and the county welfare boards to whom 
immediate administrative responsibility has been assigned, have been 
conservatively planned to assure courteous and thorough considera- 
tion of each applicant's needs, within the framework of the enabling 
act. That the system has met the needs of the older residents 
of the State is attested by the absence of agitation for extravagant 
and impractical schemes such as have won wide support in several 
other states, chiefly in the central and far western sections of the 
country. 

The department has consistently urged upon the Legislature liber- 
alizing features which, experience has indicated, would be practical to 
administer, would ameliorate the conditions affecting the individuals 
for whom the program was designed, and would represent expendi- 
tures of public funds which would meet with general approval while 
not presenting to the Legislature any overwhelming financial problem 
which would require new and extensive forms of taxation. 

The first of these amendments came in 1936, when in addition to 
meeting Federal requirements for matching under the Social Security 
Act, the law was largely rewritten to clarify its provisions and simplify 
administration. At this time the age of eligibility was reduced from 
seventy years to sixty-five years, and pre-residence requirements from 
fifteen to five years. 

In 1940 the staffs of all county welfare boards were brought under 
the civil service system irrespective of whether other county depart- 
ments were so administered, the maximum limitation on monthly pay- 
ments to an individual was increased from $30 to $40, provision for 
payments during visits outside the State not exceeding one year was 
made, and the department was authorized to reciprocate with other 
states in exchanging old age assistance clients. 

In 1943 the residence requirement was reduced to one year, the 
maximum limitation on the amount which could be paid to an indi- 
vidual was completely removed, a requirement that recipients must be 
citizens of the United States was removed, and the limitation of one 
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year on visits of clients outside the State while receiving assistance was 
removed. . 

During the decade much had been achieved to promote effective 
administrative practices, including semi-annual audits of county wel- 
fare board books, a standard accounting system, in-service training of 
staffs, and the protection of substantial standards calling for trained 
personnel in the field of social work and administration. 

In September, 1943, the average of individual monthly grants of 
old age assistance in New Jersey had reached $26.15, all grants being 
based upon budgetary analysis taking into account the resources avail- 
able to each recipient. In 1943 the old age assistance program rep- 
resented the largest case load and the largest expenditure of public 
funds for relief purposes, not only in New Jersey, where the number 
of recipients in proportion to population was lowest in the Nation, 
but throughout the United States. 


Research in the Central Department—When the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies opened its central office a system of stand- 
ardized statistical reports was installed by which comparable informa- 
tion of various phases of institutional service could be laid before the 
Commissioner and Board of Control for administrative use and for 
public information. 

From this simple beginning a comprehensive program of research 
and statistics has evolved, conducted by a ‘Division of Statistics and 
Research.” ‘The original aim, to summarize facts about institutional 
operations, has been expanded. Now the objective is to secure and 
interpret whatever data may be needed to measure the volume and 
effectiveness of welfare service and to provide a basis for the planning 
of future operations. Uniform statistical tabulations have been 
developed by which the characteristics of the individuals served by 
New Jersey welfare institutions and agencies can be compared. The 
experience of the past twenty-five years has been summarized in a 
series of basic tables. Many tabulations have been compiled to 
trace trends since the establishment of the individual institutions and 
agencies. The information about the personal and social characteris- 
tics of the persons who have been served by the department’s com- 
ponent units is a veritable mine of valuable data and undoubtedly con- 
stitutes one of the most carefully compiled instruments for guiding 
social welfare planning available anywhere. 

Another part of the research program has been to make studies 
of social conditions in communities. These studies have often enabled 
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local health and welfare agencies to take appropriate remedial steps 
for the control, prevention and early treatment of welfare problems. 

The Division of Statistics and Research has also coéperated inti- 
inately with voluntary organizations in maintaining statistical reporting 
projects in the welfare field. One such project, undertaken jointly by 
the department and the Hospital Association of New Jersey, involves 
the preparation of a hospital service summary report based upon 
monthly information supplied by the hospitals of the State. The State 
has benefited by the availability of these records in planning for the 
proper distribution of the cost of the care of the indigent sick and the 
reports have given the individual hospitals a basis for comparing their 
experience with that of like institutions during the turbulent depres- 
sion and World War II periods. The department also collaborates 
with the New Jersey Tuberculosis League and with organizations 
combatting other types of chronic diseases—cancer, cardiac conditions, 
etc.— in statistical and research activities. 

During the Second World War the files of the division have been 
used by the Federal Selective Service Administration as a source of 
information concerning young men whose eligibility for the armed 
forces is under review on neuro-psychiatric grounds. In these and 
related matters this important research service has helped to keep 
New Jersey's welfare service in the forefront. 


Other Centralized Services Contributing to Welfare Progress— 
The efficient operation of many managerial services, other than those 
directly relating to the prevention and treatment of welfare prob- 
lems, has been greatly enhanced by the establishment of the central 
Department of Institutions and Agencies. 

The centralized supervision of business administration has been 
an important factor in welfare progress in New Jersey. Before the 
central office was created, each institution had its own accounting sys- 
tem. Comparisons of costs between institutions were virtually impos- 
sible. Under central office direction a uniform system of accounts 
has been installed. Budgets can now be compared with confidence 
that like institutions are classifying like expenditures comparably. Cen- 
tral office specialists, including those concerned with treatment as 
well as those concerned with administrative affairs, have access to uni- 
formly compiled data on which to base evaluations of operations, to 
compare services among institutions, and to make sure that particular 
services are equitably distributed among the institutions. 

The welfare objectives of the department have also been served 
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by the central supervision of food and housekeeping service. Central 
office supervision has led to the modernization of equipment for pre- 
paring and serving food. The introduction of the cafeteria system 
has reduced the cost of food service, has lessened food wastage, and 
has had a therapeutic effect on inmate morale. Scientific control of 
menu planning has also aided in providing a balanced and varied 
dietary within modest cost limits. Through centralized inventory 
control, overstocking and spoilage of items at any single institution 
have been avoided, while close central supervision of the quality of 
merchandise delivered to institutions has had a salutary effect. Simi- 
larly, the control exercised by the central office in respect to household 
supplies and clothing has led to economies and to more satisfactory 
performance in these fields of institutional management. 

Scientific farming is another important phase of institutional 
management. From the early days of institutional work, farming 
has been undertaken first from the desire to utilize the labor of 
inmates as a contribution on their part to the cost of their maintenance 
and as a means of obtaining a dependable supply of low cost staple 
foods; recently because of the morale factor in the treatment of insti- 
tutional wards whose prospects are for agricultural employment when 
they return to outside life. Before the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies was established, however, each institution conducted its 
own farm to suit itself. Some farms were well managed, others were 
costly ventures of slight practical value. — 

In centralizing administrative control, the office of farm super- 
visor was created. The farm supervisor, an expert agriculturalist, is 
responsible for assigning to each institution responsibility for pro- 
ducing the type of agricultural commodity needed in the operation of 
the institutional system, for which its soil and labor supply are best 
adapted. Produce is then interchanged among all institutions. In 
recent years, canneries have been established at several institutions, 
this permitting the utilization of perishable vegetable and fruit crops 
previously deemed uneconomical, recently found to contain food ele- 
ments of importance to a balanced diet. Another recent develop- 
ment, but antedating the meat shortage accompanying the intensifica- 
tion of war activities, has been the introduction of herds of beef cattle 
on institution farms where grazing land would otherwise go unused. 
The produce of New Jersey institutional farms includes a large por- 
tion of the meat consumed in the institutions, and virtually all the 
poultry, dairy products, vegetables, and fruit, amounting in all to 
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nearly half the food consumed at the institutions, as against only one- 
third in the years before the depression. 

In the development of the institutional farm program, the State 
College of Agriculture and the State Department of Agriculture have 
furnished advisory service, in return for which the institution farms 
have tested experimental methods of culture and new strains of 
various crops before their trial in commercial farming. In this way 
the work of institution farms has contributed not only to the training 
of inmates and to the improvement of institutional food service, but 
also in a very real way to the progress of agriculture, one of New 
Jersey's leading enterprises in the State at large. An advisory com- 
mittee on institution farms composed of Henry Jeffers, David H. 
Agans, Emmor Roberts, Dean William Martin, Secretary W. F. 
Allen, former Secretary William B. Duryee, George Thorn, D. B. 
Rice, M. G. Rockhill and W. A. Houston has constantly aided in 


developing plans for institutional farms. 


Relations with Local Institutions—Local institutions, jails, work- 
houses, detention centers, mental disease hospitals, tuberculosis sana- 
toria, almshouses, and other types of governmental voluntary char- 
itable, and proprietary institutions, are important units in New Jer- 
sey's welfare system. 

In creating the new welfare department, Governor Edge and the 
members of the Legislature, along with the two investigating com- 
missions, were convinced that a modern welfare system must include 
provision for the modernization and equalization of local institu- 
tions. The legislation establishing the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, therefore, conferred power on the new department to 
supervise all institutions and organizations to which State funds are 
directly or indirectly paid for the care of State wards, and for the 
inspection of other local institutions. 

This power has been administered from the point of view that 
the localities and the State must collaborate in carrying out a welfare 
program. The facilities of the central department, medical, clinical, 
architectural, and administrative, have been made available to local 
institutions to help them meet special problems. The inspectors have 
also brought back to State institutions and to institutions in other 
localities worth-while developments in local institutions. As a result, 
the statutory power to summon county or municipal officials into court 
and obtain court orders for the correction of improper conditions has 
seldom been necessary. 
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Progress has been made in improving local institutions. The 
medical work in the county mental hospitals and in the county and 
municipal tuberculosis institutions has kept pace with the progress 
made in physical facilities. The emphasis given by inspectors to the 
conversion of almshouses into infirmaries for the chronically ill has 
been fruitful. 

The administration of local jails, traditionally the “step-children” 
of institutional administration, has been greatly improved. Jails are 
catch-all institutions, expected to render a wide variety of types of 
custodial responsibilities. [They must provide secure detention for 
persons awaiting trial on serious charges who are considered too dan- 
gerous to be admitted to bail.* . They must also care for short. term 
offenders, sentenced for terms too short to permit systematic treat- 
ment, and for ‘‘material witnesses” in criminal cases. The law fur- 
ther provides that minors be segregated from adult offenders, and for 
the segregation of the sexes. 

The administration of a jail, in many counties seldom housing 
more than a score of individuals at any one time, is, therefore, a com- 
plex task. Conscientious efforts are being made to conduct New Jer- 
sey jails as effectively and as humanely as the ingenuity of sheriffs 
and other county officials allows. More and more it is the unusual 
jail which does not provide appropriate segregation, in which work and 
recreation to offset the searing effects of incarceration, and in which 
competent medical service is not available. Several counties have 
built new facilities in recent years, and in other counties old institu- 
tions have been modernized. 

Credit for the advances in jail, administration must be shared by 
the county officials and the groups responsible for the inspection and 
supervision of local jails. Prior to 1918, volunteer inspectors repre- 
senting the State Charities Aid Association performed this duty; since 
then jail inspection has been a function of the Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies. As the inspections have always been made in a 
spirit of service to the locality rather than a “policing” of jails to 
find violations of the State code, the relationships between State and 
locality have been friendly and codperative and constitute a joint 
effort to stimulate improvement in jail administration. 

The value of the State’s inspection and supervision, however, is 

*As recently as 1906, executions were carried out in the county jails. The sheriffs 
were responsible for seeing death sentences carried into effect, the method of execution 
being hanging. The morbid excitement accompanying executions had a deleterious effect 


upon inmates and staff. When, in 1906, electrocution was adopted as the instrument of 
capital punishment, offenders sentenced to die were committed to the State Prison. 
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seen by the fact that a recent Federal evaluation of local jails for pos- 
sible use as places of temporary detention for persons arrested on 
Federal charges found only two states where substantially all county 
jails met minimum Federal standards. These two states, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts, have both had long experience with State inspec- 
tion and State standards. Where such supervision has not been 
afforded, local jails have lagged further behind. 

The recommendation, originally made in 1869, that the jails be 
used only for the detention of persons awaiting trial, still comes, how- 
ever, as a revolutionary and novel suggestion not merely to the man 
in the street, but to the typical sheriff and local law enforcement 
officer. 


The Office of County Adjuster—One of the most important and 
least known public offices in New Jersey is that of county adjuster. 
The primary duty of the county adjuster is to prepare commitment 
papers for admission to State and county mental disease hospitals and 
related institutions. This includes the compilation of diagnostic data, 
social histories, and the determination of the ability of the patient or 
his family to meet all or any part of the cost of care. Although the 
procedure requires the approval of the county courts, this is now a 
formality except in contested cases. 

Although this work has had to be done ever since the opening of 
the Trenton State Hospital, it was only in 1916 that legislation was 
enacted setting up such an office and defining its duties. Prior to that 
time each county had evolved its own routines. In Essex and Union 
counties the county counsel or his assistant prepared commitment 
papers. In Hudson County the county physician did so. In several 
smaller counties the county clerk was responsible for this work. 

When probation departments were established, a number of coun- 
ties assigned the work of preparing commitment papers to the chief 
probation officer. No two counties submitted comparable material 
to the State institutions. Consequently, the 1916 Legislature, codi- 
fying the terms and conditions of commitment to State institutions, 
other than correctional institutions, called for the appointment in 
each county of a “commissioner in lunacy,” the title being changed in 
1919 to county adjuster. By this means, it was hoped to standardize 
procedure throughout the State. 

The law, however, permitted the continuance in service, under the 
new title, of the person actually doing the work at the time this Act 
was passed. The effect of this Act was to recognize and stabilize a 
well-established practice, and not to create a new office. 
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Since 1919 added duties have been assigned to the county adjuster. 
The 1924 poor relief law made him responsible for conducting nego- 
tiations between municipalities over settlement questions, except when 
all municipalities concerned lay in a single county. 

Under this same law the county adjuster was made an ex-officio 
member of the county welfare board, in counties adopting this pro- 
vision, with the exception that if the county adjuster was named as 
director of welfare he could not also serve as a board member. This 
same provision was written into the 1931 old age relief and county 
welfare referendum acts. 


Civil Service and Welfare Progress—The reorganization of New 
Jersey’s welfare and correctional program under the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies has been greatly facilitated by the fact that 
since 1908 all vacancies in the welfare service of the State have been 
filled through competitive civil service examinations conducted by the 
State Civil Service Commission. 

Through civil service it has been possible to adopt and maintain 
a definite policy of personnel selection and promotion. Continuity 
in service has been assured and professional staff members have been 
enabled to carry on their work unhampered by obligations due to 
political sponsors and without fear that all their efforts will be undone 
by an incoming administration not fully conversant with the signif- 
cance of measures they have introduced. 

The Department of Institutions and Agencies has established 
training programs for various classes of employees to provide them 
with the specialized knowledge they need in their work beyond that 
required for successful passing of the entrance examinations. 

A training school for prison and reformatory officers is conducted 
at Rahway Reformatory when vacancies exist for workers in this 
classification. This program has an important bearing on the ability 
of the rank and file of institutional workers to carry out the treatment 
and training programs outlined by the professional staff in the classi- 
fication system described earlier in this chapter. 

The State Board of Children’s Guardians has conducted a special 
training program for new workers and to keep older workers con- 
versant with newer methods of child welfare service. 

The Division of Old Age Assistance has also conducted training 
programs for employees of county welfare boards as well as informa- 
tional meetings for members of the county welfare boards, which have 
been of marked value in promoting comparability of welfare practices 
throughout the State without the imposition of direct central control. 
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The department has also encouraged individual institutions to 
undertake professional training programs, either as part of the insti- 
tutions’ own personnel policy, or in conjunction with professional 
organizations seeking to improve facilities for the preparation of 
young workers for the type of service they sponsor. The State hos- 
pitals provide training facilities for student nurses, usually on a basis 
of receiving student nurses, enrolled in the training schools of com- 
munity hospitals, for specialized psychiatric training. The State hospi- 
tals have also developed accredited programs of training in occupa- 
tional therapy and physio-therapy. Institutions for the feeble-minded 
coéperate with colleges and universities in training courses to equip 
teachers to serve in community schools for mentally deficient children. 
These institutions, the homes for juvenile delinquents, and the reform- 
atories, provide interneships for practical training in psychological 
service and social group work. At the State Hospital at Greystone 
Park,’ theological students undergo training for work as institutional 
chaplains in codperation with theological seminaries of several major 
denominations. 

These programs of pre-professional and in-service training aid 
the department in finding workers qualified to enter its extremely 
demanding and diversified types of service. They facilitate the policy 
of filling executive posts by promotions from the ranks. This policy. 
adhered to throughout the history of the department, has by 1943 
achieved such success that virtually all executive heads of institutions 
and of central office divisions, with the exception of a few individuals 
engaged to initiate types of service not previously conducted in New 
Jersey, have won their way from subordinate positions. The present 
commissioner entered the department’s service as a psychologist in 
the Division of Classification and Education. The opportunities for 
advancement and for professional recognition which this policy pro- 
vides have stimulated a high degree of esprit de corps which helps to 
account for the department’s success. 

The merit system of employee selection, mandatory only at the 
State level, is being adopted by an increasing number of municipalities . 
and counties. Federal Social Security Board rulings make it necessary 
to recruit employees for county welfare board staff positions through 
civil service, regardless of whether other positions in the county serv- 
ice are under civil service or not. A State law enacted in 1929 makes 
it obligatory to hold competitive civil service examinations for filling 
another welfare post, that of probation officer. As in the State serv- 
ice, the introduction of the merit system of personnel selection through 
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competitive civil service examinations with safeguards provided 
against capricious dismissals of employees from the service has had a 
beneficial influence upon local welfare services. Advances made in 
the management of local institutions, jails, welfare houses, and in non- 
institutional welfare services have occurred as a result of the employ- 
ment on a career basis of individuals chosen on the basis of persona! 
fitness for the work to which they are assigned. 


IV 
INDEPENDENT WELFARE SERVICES 


The material in the preceding pages describes how, during the 
century of individual reforms, specialized facilities, each appropriate 
for the care of individuals affected by specific types of social welfare 
problems, were developed in New Jersey, and how in the last twenty- 
five years these special services have been knit together into a codrdi- 
nated network of public welfare services. 

At all times the hands of the overseers of the poor have held 
basic responsibility for alleviating problems of poverty and malad.- 
justment lying outside the scope of these newer welfare services. The 
increasing complexity of the social organization of New Jersey along 
with the increasing population of the State has meant that the residua] 
functions have constantly increased. The establishment of specialized 
services never appreciably lessened the work of the local relief off- 
cials; except, perhaps, briefly. 

During the nineteenth century public opinion differed strongly 
between two methods of poor relief. One school of thought advo- 
cated “indoor relief,” caring for the poor at public expense only in 
almshouses or poorhouses where the economies claimed for congre- 
gate care would assure low cost to the public. The other approach 
was “outdoor relief,’ providing allowances for the support of the 
poor in their own homes or in boarding homes. 

As a result, New Jersey developed a dual relief system, using alms- 
houses and outdoor relief as alternate methods. Although reasons 
of economy and political consideration were doubtless involved, it is 
apparent that it was realized that both types of care are needed for 
a complete relief program. 

The legislation affecting basic poor relief changed but little dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Although frequent revisions were enacted, 
these revisions dealt with questions such as defining the tenure of 
the overseer of the poor and the acquisition and loss of legal settle- 
ment. The substance of the law was but slightly affected until 1911. 
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New Jersey’s experience in this respect differed from that of 
adjoining states. In many states controversy over the merits of 
“indoor” or outdoor relief was colored by disclosures of extensive 
venality in the administration of outdoor relief. The development of 
the charity organization movements to provide benevolent aid to the 
indigent through voluntary philanthropy led many states to pass leg- 
islation prohibiting cities from granting “outdoor relief” at public 
expense. Such legislation was in effect in New York State as early as 
1823, and was on and off the State books intermittently until the 
mid-19 30s. 

In New Jersey, through the “Charity Organization” movement 
mentioned above, small private relief-giving agencies were consoli- 
dated into “Charity Organizations” or “Associated Charities,” in some 
of the large cities. Many of these agencies exist today in the form 
of family welfare societies or social service bureaus. The strength of 
the New Jersey State Charities Aid Association, in which leadership 
of non-governmental welfare projects was centered during the era 
when opposition to public outdoor relief was at its peak in other 
states, was devoted not to the abolition of public outdoor relief, but 
to preventing abuses and to raising the standards of public welfare 
administration by local authorities as well as by the State Government. 


The 1911 Poor Law Revision—The combined efforts of public 
and private welfare workers, stimulated by the State Charities Aid 
Association, led to the drafting, in 1911, of what was believed to be 
a “model” poor relief law. The special status of ‘temporary depend- 
ents” was recognized, and their assistance was authorized without 
requiring a pauper’s oath and the loss of voting rights involved in the 
acceptance of “permanent” relief. Settlement provisions were clari- 
fied and liberalized. 

For the first time local relief officials were instructed to give relief 
to those in need regardless of settlement. If settlement was found 
to be elsewhere, then arrangements could be made either to charge the 
cost of relief to the place of settlement or to order deportation. Indi- 
gent persons denied aid by the municipal overseer of the poor were 
given the right of appeal to the county courts, and the justice of the 
peace no longer reviewed overseers’ findings. 


The 1924 Poor Law Revision—The local overseers of the poor, 
with notable exceptions, found little in the 1911 revision to necessitate 
drastic changes in actual practice. The operation of the general poor 
law in most communities continued to be subject to the prejudice con- 
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cerning pauperism which had been built up since colonial days. ‘The 
growing availability of special forms of assistance, while permitting 
the more humane approach to certain welfare problems, perhaps 
served to revitalize ancient discrimination against those whose depend- 
ency was due to unemployment or to inability to earn enough for family 
-needs. Accordingly, in 1921, a commission was created by legisla- 
tive Act to study and modernize the laws relating to the relief and 
settlement of the poor. This commission presented a report out of 
which grew the 1924 law, the present basic relief statute in New 
Jersey. 

The commission expressed high objectives in planning the 1924 
law. ‘‘The primary purpose is, of course, to get at the root of the 
matter . . . . by attacking fundamental causes. . . . . Legislation 
for the poor should be made to articulate with state and national 
activities for employment, industrial safety, public health, child wel- 
fare, and institutional relief.” It sought “by persuasive rather than 
mandatory provisions” to expand the area of relief jurisdiction to 
cover true community lines where these did not coincide with munici- 
pal or county boundaries. The commission sought to obtain citizen 
participation in welfare planning both through optional county wel- 
fare boards and through the use of volunteer aides and advisers by 
overseers of the poor. It sought to insure adequate records and their 
intelligent use. “It is only by the accumulating of records and by more 
accurate study of these that we may hope to make any serious perma- 
nent gains in the prevention of poverty.” 

The experience under this law may be said to duplicate that occur- 
ring under the 1911 law. Each municipality was the judge of the 
relief needs it faced and of the methods for meeting them. Thus the 
1924 New Jersey poor relief statute is one under which the most 
modern type of public assistance program may be administered if the 
local governing body so wishes, but the law itself presents few barriers 
to the continuation of nineteenth century municipal poor relief 
methods. The belief that lack of settlement justifies withholding 
relief has persisted in many communities up to the writing of this 
history. 


Relief in the Depression Era—The business depression, which 
began, at least in popular judgment, with the stock market’s collapse 
in October, 1929, caused vast changes in the public’s attitude toward 
governmental relief and in the methods of administering and financing 
governmental relief. 
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During the depression period the American people for the first 
time discarded the belief that poverty was an indication of moral 
weakness. It was acknowledged that unemployment resulted from 
world-wide causes in which the individual was powerless. Conse- 
quently, for the first time public support was given efforts to remove, 
at least for the duration of the depression, the social stigma attached 
to the acceptance of relief, and to establish a method of providing 
relief which would not have a deleterious effect on the morale of the 
recipients. 

On the other hand the concept that the depression was an abnor- 
mal and transitory condition tended to inhibit efforts to use the impact 
of the depression as cause for any general reorganization of relief 
methods. 

The various phases of the effort to provide adequate assistance for 
the victims of the depression are described in the following pages. 
Although this history is concerned chiefly with New Jersey, the Fed- 
eral Government was at all times to some degree concerned with 
unemployment problems and this discussion must necessarily bring in 
the constantly shifting relationship which developed between the State 
of New Jersey and the Federal Government. 


Efforts to Reorganize Local Relief—At the time that the force of 
the depression was first manifesting itself in mass unemployment, a 
legislative inquiry commission, known as the Pension Survey Com- 
mission, originally established to study old age dependency and retire- 
ment pensions of public employees, expanded its program to examine 
the state’s relief system. This commission’s work has already been 
cited in connection with the establishment of old age assistance in New 
Jersey, and in relation to the modernization of the State Board of 
Children’s Guardians’ program. 

The Pension Survey Commission’s studies showed that “in many 
municipalities little attention has been given to the development of 
high standards in municipal welfare administration and the old cus- 
toms and standards of relief-giving still persist.’ —The reason for the 
low level of municipal relief was attributed by the commission to the 
fact that relatively few municipalities had in normal times any sizable 
number of welfare problems which oe not be cared for by one of 
the specialized services. 

The office of overseer of the poor was a part time, unimportant 
post in all but a few municipalities. 

The remedy proposed by the commission was to transfer all duties 
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of municipal overseers of the poor to county welfare boards, consist- 
ing of a group of officials and citizens serving without salary, but 
employing a qualified expert in welfare administration and a staff of 
investigators of sufficient training and experience to meet reasonable 
social service personnel standards. 

This proposal was tied together with a proposal to establish a 
system of old age assistance within the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. 

Controversy developed over these proposals. Municipal officials 
were strongly opposed to this final step in eliminating the municipality 
from relief responsibility. The Legislature, therefore, adopted a 
compromise measure, creating county welfare boards for the admin- 
istration of Old Age Assistance and calling for a referendum in each 
county on the question of transferring relief responsibilities from the 
municipalities to the County Welfare Board. In the November elec- 
tion this proposal was decisively beaten in eighteen out of twenty-one 
counties. 


Emergency Relief, 1931-1933—-By midsummer in 1931 the inabil- 
ity of the municipalities in New Jersey to handle the growing demands 
for unemployment relief alone was apparent. Following a series of 
conferences between prominent citizens and public officials the Legis- 
lature passed the first State Emergency Relief Act on October 1. 
Governor Morgan F. Larson promptly named Chester I. Barnard, 
of Newark, to the office of State Director of Emergency Relief. 

This Act declared that while public relief was a normal func- 
tion of local government the State must now come to the aid of 
local public and private agencies. Accordingly, it established the 
New Jersey State Emergency Relief Administration, to distribute 
State aid to the localities and prescribe general rules and regulations 
for the operation of the local relief programs. The SERA consisted 
of a State Director appointed by the Governor for a one-year term, 
and an administrative council composed of the Commissioner of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, the Commissioner of Labor and the Commis- 
sioner of Municipal Accounts. The State Director was authorized 
to appoint all necessary personnel, including county relief directors, 
and local councils and committees to direct and codrdinate the local 
administration of relief. The administrative council, under the 
direction of the State Director, was to determine and regulate the 
assistance granted to county relief districts and other local political 
subdivisions. 
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The relief program outlined in the 1931 Act was in two parts. 
Out of special State funds the SERA was to reimburse each county 
or municipality up to approximately fifty per cent. of wages paid to 
needy persons employed on work relief projects.* Provision was also 
made to reimburse each municipality for direct relief expenditures up 
to forty per cent. of the amount which the municipality spent in excess 
of its poor-law expenditures in 1929.t 

Approximately ten million dollars was allocated to be distributed 
to the counties and municipalities between October 13, 1931, and June 
30, 1932. 

In June, 1932, the Legislature provided additional State funds 
and vested complete discretion in the State Director as to the manner 
of their distribution. Acting under this authority, the State Director 
abandoned the original policy of providing work relief for the able- 
bodied, and by an administrative ruling of June 16, 1932, ordered 
State funds to be expended thereafter for direct relief only. 

Mr. Barnard, who had served as State Director through this 
period without compensation, submitted his resignation in February, 
1933. His successor, John Colt, of Princeton, was immediately 
named by Governor A. Harry Moore. He, too, accepted no salary 
for his services. 


The Centralization of Authority—Under an early administrative 
ruling the SERA announced that it would assume complete financial 
and administrative responsibility where a community was unwilling 
or unable to raise sufficient local funds to qualify for State aid. 

In January, 1932, only nineteen local units had surrendered con- 
trol to the State. Six months later a total of 128 localities in the 
State, including many of the important industrial and coastal resort 
cities, had abandoned the task to the SERA. By December, 1933, the 
number was in excess of 160, comprising almost one-half of the total 
population of the State. By January, 1935, approximately 400 
municipalities had turned over administration of relief to the State. 


The Coming of Federal Assistance—The national character of the 
depression made it almost inevitable that the Federal Government 
should be asked to contribute to the cost of emergency relief. 

The depression was likened to a great Nation-wide disaster. In 
local disasters caused by fire, food, or other catastrophic emergencies, 
Federal appropriations had been made to ease the strain on local relief 


*Subject to a statutory maximum of $1.00 per inhabitant in the case of cities and 
$0.40 per inhabitant in the case of counties. In the counties, State aid was used principally 
for work relief projects on county roads. 

TSubject to a statutory maximum of $0.80 per inhabitant. 
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and rehabilitative agencies, beginning with an appropriation for suf- 
ferers from fire at Alexandria, Virginia, in 1827. The most elaborate 
Federal relief activity prior to 1933, however, was the program under- 
taken in the Southern States following the close of the Civil War. 
On a Nation-wide basis, the programs for vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped and the maternal and child health pro- 
grams established following World War I offered a precedent for Fed- 
eral aid to the states for welfare purposes. 

The first step toward the Federal aid for emergency relief was 
the appointment by President Herbert C. Hoover of an “Emergency 
Committee for Employment,” of which Colonel Arthur Wood was 
chairman. This committee encouraged states and localities in efforts 
to solve the problem by finding jobs for the unemployed and by shar- 
ing the work. Private philanthropy was assumed, though mistakenly, 
to be bearing the chief burden of relief.{ 

In 1931 the United States Senate voted an appropriation of 
$25,000,000 to be administered for relief by the American Red Cross. 
Before the House of Representatives could take action, the board of 
directors of the American Red Cross refused to accept this responsi- 
ability. Later in the year Walter S. Gifford was appointed to suc- 
ceed Colonel Wood, who had resigned some time before his successor 
was chosen, as head of the President’s Emergency Committee, 
renamed the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. The 
emphasis continued to be on stimulating local public and private 
activity to spread the work-and raise money through voluntary 
contribution. 

Meanwhile local social agencies, both public and private, faced 
with the impossible task of meeting overwhelming relief needs under 
the limitation of financial resources and of antiquated legislation, con- 
tinued to press for Federal aid. 

When Congress convened in December, 1931, Senator Costigan, 
of Colorado, introduced a bill for Federal grants-in-aid to states for 
relief purposes. Prolonged hearings were held and evidence assem- 
bled of convincing nature that the relief program nationally was of 
such magnitude that only the revenues of the Federal Government 
could assure adequate treatment. The Costigan bill failed of passage 
by a narrow margin. 

The passage of the Act establishing the Reconstruction Finance 


tIn New Jersey, in 1930, private philanthropy met approximately 23 per cent. of the 
total cost of relief; in 116 areas throughout the United States studied by a national com- 
mittee of community chest executives and other private research organizations, the pro- 
portion of relief costs met by private funds was 24 per cent. 
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Corporation to lend money to states and corporations created an 
opportunity to lend money to states for relief purposes and the Act 
was so modified in the summer of 1932. 

New Jersey, because of constitutional barriers against enlarging 
the State debt except by referendum, did not benefit from this provi- 
sion until early in the present national administration. Funds were 
then advanced by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the 
purpose of emergency relief, to be charged against future Federal 
highway allocations. Later, states were relieved of the responsibility 
for repaying RFC advances for emergency relief. 

In many states staff members assigned by the President’s Organi- 
zation on Emergency Relief aided the State Government in setting 
up emergency relief agencies. New Jersey, however, neither sought 
nor received this service. 


The Emergency Relief Program, 1933-36—On May 12, 1933, 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was established with 
authority to distribute Federal relief grants to the states. The Fed- 
eral agency was further empowered to take over and control directly 
the administration of general relief in any State unwilling or unable to 
comply with Federal regulations. 

The New Jersey SERA was authorized by the FERA to receive 
and disburse Federal funds. Federal grants were first made available 
to the State on a matching basis, one dollar of Federal funds for each 
three dollars spent for relief purposes in the State as permitted under 
Federal regulations. Subject to such Federal regulation, the State - 
agency accordingly continued its original functions of dispensing aid 
to the localities, supervising local administration, and in certain areas 
administering relief through its own agents. 

In June, 1933, State legislation was passed requiring the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration to advance funds to the counties to help 
meet the cost of categorical relief, i. ¢e., aid to dependent children, 
mothers’ aid, old age relief and blind assistance. This was done on 
the ground that the depression not merely increased the number of 
persons requiring general relief, but also reduced the local tax rev- 
enues normally available to finance other types of relief. 

Federal relief policy, like State relief policy, was from the begin- 
ning subject to constant change. The “matching” practice was soon 
abandoned, the Federal Government assuming the major portion of 
the costs. At first provision was made under the new program for 
both work and direct relief. In New Jersey, however, work relief 
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for the able-bodied was confined to projects organized on the “work 
for relief’? basis, by which persons receiving direct relief were encour- 
aged to pay in work for assistance received. 


The Return of Wage Paid Work Relief—The Civil Works 
A dministration—The policy of ‘‘work for relief” was abruptly aban- 
doned in the autumn of 1933, when the Federal Government decided 
to launch a special Nation-wide work relief program, called the Civil 
Works Administration. The program had a brief life, ending as 
suddenly as it was begun, on March 31, 1934. 

While the CWA program was in operation in New Jersey, the 
SERA continued to expend Federal and State funds for direct relief 
purposes. For, despite the huge outlays for CWA work relief 
projects, the volume of direct relief in the State remained at a very 


high level. 


Changes in State Organization—Early in 1934, following the 
CWA experience, the SERA was reorganized. Overall authority 
was vested in an Administrative Council of seven members, John Colt 
relinquishing the position of State Director to become chairman of the 
council. The directorship was placed on a salaried basis. Lewis S. 
Compton, of Metuchen, was appointed to this post. A year later, 
another reorganization took place. Chester I. Barnard returned to 
the SERA’s service as chairman of the council, which was expanded 
to include nine members, including four State department heads, ex 
officio, and four public representatives. Mr. Compton resigned to 
commence his career in the Federal service, which culminated in his 
becoming Under Secretary and Acting Secretary of the Navy, and 
was replaced by Albert H. Hedden. Mr. Barnard resigned as chair- 
man in December, 1935. He was succeeded by Reeve Schley, of Far 
Hills. 

Mr. Schley carried through, with outstanding success, the impor- 
tant and difficult problem of liquidating these activities. To Mr. 
Barnard, Mr. Colt, and Mr. Schley went recognition of a job well 
done from the governors, Legislature, press, and public. They ful- 
filled the best tradition of New Jersey for utilizing in the public service 
the abilities of outstanding citizens. 


The Shifting Approach of the Federal Government to Emergency 
Relief—The termination of the Civil Works Administration had a 
profoundly disturbing effect upon emergency relief operations in New 
Jersey. 

Another factor developed further to complicate the situation. In 
states where the urban population was confined to some single large 
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city, a rurally controlled Legislature was often reluctant to enact 
legislation suitable to meet the city government's conception of its 
relief needs. The mayors of Louisville and New York City, through 
the National Conference of Mayors, were especially vigorous in press 
ing for an emergency program permitting cities to receive funds 
directly from the Federal Government. In New Jersey, the desire of 
the city administration in Newark to utilize wage-paid work relief, not 
permitted by State regulations, though preferred by the Federal relief 
authorities, led the mayor of that city, then president of the Confer- 
ence of Mayors, to add his weight to the movement for a work relief 
program by which Federal subsidies could be obtained by municipali- 
ties without clearance through a State agency. 

Still another concept which influenced this development was the 
belief that the increase in the relief population since 1929 was caused 
exclusively by unemployment. It was argued that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should limit its emergency relief efforts to the work relief for 
the depression unemployed. According to this view, other cases, 
presumably ‘“Unemployable,” should be aided by home relief, accom- 
panied by social case work and other endeavors directed toward 
physical and economic rehabilitation, at the expense of State and local 
government. Only scattered opposition was registered to the announce- 
ment in April, 1935, that the Federal Government would “quit this 
business of relief,’ and when Congress in the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act in April, 1935, authorized the establishment of a 
new national work relief program to be administered by Federal 
authorities alone. 

The Federal Works Progress Administration was accordingly cre- 
ated by the President and began operations in the various states during 
the latter part of 1935. Concurrently, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration began the process of liquidation. In New Jersey the 
last Federal grants for emergency relief were received in November, 
1935. Thereafter the care of all the so-called ‘“‘unemployables,” 
together with those “employables” not provided for under the new 
Federal work program, became the sole responsibility of the State and 
its subdivisions. 


The Relief Financing Controversy in New Jersey—The financing 
of the State’s portion of emergency relief cost in New Jersey was 
marked by a series of quests for hidden assets in the State’s resources 
which might be directed to relief use. Determined efforts were made 
to finance the State’s share of relief costs without the imposition of 
new taxes. 
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Consequently, there were times when the Federal Government 
carried the entire burden of general relief, but over a period of 
months New Jersey always met its quota, originally twenty-five per 
cent. of the cost of direct relief, later the flat sum of $2,000,000 per 
month. The problem was eventually met by legislation authorizing 
the Governor to divert monies from other State funds, to be repaid 
from relief appropriations or by operational economies in the agencies 
whose funds had been commandeered. 

In the spring of 1935, after prolonged legislative debate, a retail 
sales tax was enacted to finance the State’s share of emergency relief 
costs. The legislation was enacted against the protest of articulate 
groups, which held that economies in other State departments could 
produce the desired sums. The attack on the sales tax in principle 
was coupled with popular indignation over the way the tax was col- 
lected. It was demonstrated that the schedule of rates permitted 
merchants to collect larger sums from their customers than they 
were obliged to turn in to the authorities, but this was only an 
incidental factor in the popular opposition to the tax. Although sales 
taxes have successfully operated in many states, the popular uprising 
which occurred in New Jersey cannot wholly be ascribed to skilled 
manipulation of public opinion. There was an element of spontaneity 
in the anger which this tax caused which makes its speedy repeal, in 
October, 1935, a significant illustration of the force of public opinion 
in controlling legislative action. 

The abandonment of the sales tax, however, left the Emergency 
Relief Administration without any regularly appropriated funds to 
carry on its operations other than the funds received from Federal 
emergency relief appropriations and a small amount of municipal funds. 
When Federal support for emergency relief stopped, in November, 
1935, the funds received then enabled the New Jersey ERA to con- 
tinue operations for a brief period. The policy of the State to pro- 
vide funds on a hand to mouth basis created a situation in which it 
was impossible for either the State or the municipalities to formulate 
relief budgets for 1936. ) 

The continuance of the legislative deadlock over the source of 
relief funds (not an unwillingness to provide funds), led the chairman 
of the Administrative Council of the ERA to notify all municipalities 
on March 15, 1936, that the ERA would make no commitments for 
financial aid to municipalities after April 15, unless the legislative con- 
troversy had been settled by that date.* 


*Hon. Reeve Schley, now (1944) president of the State Board of Control of Institu- 
tions and Agencies. 
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This notice went unheeded and on April 16 the New Jersey State 
Emergency Relief Administration commenced to liquidate. A storm 
of protests from municipalities swept the Legislature. A dramatic inci- 
dent occurred when a mass delegation of the unemployed occupied the 
legislative chambers and held mock sessions over a period of several 
days. 

In May, 1936, the settlement of a long-disputed inheritance tax 
case brought a windfall of $6,000,000 into the State treasury. This 
money was promptly allocated to emergency relief. The theory that 
the communities would eliminate waste and inefficiency if they were 
given direct control over relief and forced to assume greater financial 
responsibilities was embodied in the Act passed by the Legislature on 
May 4, 1936, when the availability of this fund was assured. The 
new Act abolished the SERA and returned control of emergency relief 
to the municipalities.* The Act created a State Financial Assistance 
Commission, consisting of the Governor, the State Treasurer, the 
State Comptroller, and the chairmen of the Senate and Assembly 
appropriation committees. This agency was authorized to appoint 
an executive director and administrative staff. The principal func- 
tions of this agency were to allocate State aid to municipalities from 
a special equalization fund, to establish general rules and regulations 
governing municipal relief, and to supervise local administration. 
Emergency relief, termed “public assistance” in the new legislation, 
was to be administered by the existing poor-law organizations in the 
municipalities. The act, however, authorized local governing bodies 
at their discretion to create local assistance boards of three to five 
members with power to appoint local welfare directors and to con- 
trol generally local administration of the program.t 

In February of 1940 a special legislative committee issued a report 
pointing out numerous weaknesses in the existing emergency relief 
legislation and sharply condemning the administrative methods of the 
SFAC. The principal legislative changes recommended in the report 
were: (1) abolition of the SFAC and the creation of a State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance under a single commissioner appointed by 
and responsible to the Governor; (2) establishment of a new system 
of State relief grants-in-aid in which the State would agree to pay one- 
half the emergency relief costs in every municipality; (3) abolition 
of the office of local overseer of the poor and transfer of all duties of 


*Public laws of New Jersey, 1936, Chapter 83. 
tin 1938 the establishment of local assistance boards was made mandatory. Public 
Laws of New Jersey, 1938, Chapter 123. 
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that office to the local welfare director; (4) establishment of a merit 
. system of appointment for all State and local administrative personnel. 

None of these recommendations were adopted, but in June, 1940, 
administrative responsibility for the emergency relief program was 
transferred from the SFAC to a newly created State Municipal Aid 
Administration headed by a State Director of Municipal Aid. Charles 
R. Erdman, Jr., of Princeton, was appointed by the Legislature to 
this office. 


Depression Service to Youth—Unemployment, during the depres- 
sion, was particularly acute among young men and women leaving 
school to go to work. Several experiments were undertaken by State 
and Federal emergency relief agencies to alleviate the effects of unem- 
ployment of youths who could not find jobs because of inexperience, 
nor obtain experience without jobs. 

Two Federal programs which served youthful unemployed indi- 
viduals were the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps enrolled boys aged eighteen to 
twenty-four years for service in work camps, located in public forests 
and rural parks. Boys lived under quasi-military discipline. Atten- 
tion was given to developing bodily strength as well as to the inculca- 
tion of sound work habits. Education and recreation were also pro- 
vided. After the dissolution of the State Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, the State Department of Institutions and Agencies was 
made responsible for recruiting young men for participation in the 
CCC, as it was popularly termed. 

The other Federal youth program was the National Youth 
Administration, which operated as a sort of junior WPA. Jobs, ona 
part-time basis, were given to unemployed youths and to needy stu- 
dents in colleges and high schools. Resident training centers were 
also conducted. Both agencies have been discontinued with the elimi- 
nation of the condition—widespread unemployment among youth— 
which led to their establishment. 

A program peculiar to New Jersey, although financed at first by 
Federal emergency relief funds, was the emergency junior college pro- 
gram. Dr. A.L. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools of Union County, 
conceived this program as a means of giving unemployed youth access 
to higher education in the liberal arts while putting to use the teaching 
skills of unemployed persons of superior educational and cultural 
attainments. Emergency junior colleges were established in six coun- 
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ties. After the termination of Federal emergency grants, local educa- 
tional authorities have assumed financial responsibility in two coun- 
ties, Morris and Union. 


Social Insurance in New Jersey—During the depression decade 
America for the first time in its history began to turn to social insur- 
ance as a substitute for public assistance and voluntary charity and as 
a means of protecting the population against economic risks. 

This development arose in Europe during the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it had its most rapid growth in the democratic nations of 
western Europe in the years immediately preceding and following the 
First World War.* 

The first type of social insurance to develop in the United States 
on a compulsory basis, however, was compensation to persons injured 
or affected by an occupational disease in the course of their employment. 

Early laws covering especially hazardous occupations were enacted 
in various states as early as 1902. In 1908 a Federal statute was 
enacted providing Federal employees with compensation for wages 
lost and medical expenses incurred because of occupational injuries. 

In 1911, ten states enacted comprehensive statutes guaranteeing 
compensation to injured employees, Washington being the first. Under 
the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, New Jersey was one of this group 
of ten states to pioneer in this field. 

Following the successful campaign for workmen’s compensation, 
the American Association for Labor Legislation led a campaign for 
unemployment compensation, health insurance, and old age pensions. 
In New Jersey, the movement had widespread support and was com- 
prehensively discussed at meetings sponsored by the State Charities 
Aid and Prison Reform Association. 

After the First World War interest in social insurance waned. 
The flush prosperity of the twenties produced a public attitude averse 
to social experimentation. 

With the coming of the depression a more inquiring attitude was 
developed toward social insurance. The President’s Committee on 


*Basically, social insurance consists of provisions for benefits to be paid on retire- 
ment or during periods of temporary unemployment or incapacity, or to meet the costs 
of certain emergency needs such as medical care, burial expenses, etc., on a predetermined 
basis. The cost of the benefits may be met on a “contributory” basis, meaning that a 
specific tax is paid by the individuals enrolled in the system, or on a non-contributory 
basis out of the general funds of government. It may be disputed by some as to whether 
the latter plan can be considered insurance. Advocates of social insurance, including 
many otherwise conservative economists, hold that the guarantee of this protection to all 
as a governmental service is “insurance,” the “pension” being paid by the government as 
a self-insurer, instead of being met directly by the potential beneficiaries. 
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Economic Security, appointed in 1934, submitted its report early in 
1935. This committee outlined a program of unemployment com- 
pensation and health insurance, coupled with programs for the sup- 
port of the dependent aged, children, and others persons deprived of 
income. 

During the first six months of 1935 legislation introduced in Con- 
gress to implement the report of the committee was hotly debated. 
Finally, in the early summer, the first Social Security Act was adopted. 

This Act established a Federally administered system of retire- 
ment benefits, a Federal-State system of unemployment compensation, 
and further provided for Federal grants-in-aid to the states for spe- 
cialized forms of assistance. Health insurance, opposed by strong 
elements in the medical profession, was not included, although Fed- 
eral subsidies to states for programs to improve various types of 
public health service were established. Funds for the “insurance” 
type benefits are provided through payroll deduction taxes; assistance 
and service programs are provided out of general revenues. 

Following the passage of the Federal Social Security Act, and in 
conformity with a Joint Resolution of the New Jersey Legislature, 
Governor Harold G. Hoffman appointed a commission, known as the 
Social Security Commission, to study the implications of the Federal 
Act in relation to New Jersey. The chairman of this commission was 
Harry L. Derby, of Montclair.* 

The commission, early in 1936, recommended the adoption by 
New Jersey of suitable legislation to enable the State to participate 
in the grant-in-aid features of the Federal Act by which Federal funds 
would augment State and local funds used for specialized relief pur- 
poses. The commission’s majority report was sharply critical of the 
social insurance schemes proposed. in the Federal Act, holding these 
sections were contrary to the Constitution of the United States. This 


*Other members of the commission were: 
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view, however, was not sustained in litigation. A series of United 
States Supreme Court decisions from November, 1936, to May, 1937, 
upheld the validity of the Act against challenges of the type which led 
the New Jersey commission’s advisers to hold that it was probably 
unconstitutional. The minority held that the commission’s assign- 
ment was to develop legislation enabling the State to participate in the 
Federal program, and outlined an unemployment compensation pro- 
gram for immediate consideration by the Legislature. 

After extensive discussion the commission modified its stand. 
Alternate measures supported by minority groups within the com- 
mission were then submitted to the Legislature. Finally, measures 
acceptable to both groups were devised, largely by J. Douglas Brown, 
of Princeton University, technical consultant to the commission and 
nationally recognized expert on social security and industrial relations. 
Resolution of the controversy led to the establishment late in 1936 of 
the New Jersey Unemployment Compensation Commission. This 
agency is headed by a “commission” or “board” of seven members 
serving without salary, including the Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, ex-officio. A salaried “director” is employed. The 
commission administers unemployment compensation. Workers in 
establishments employing eight or more persons (other than gov- 
ernmental, religious, charitable agencies, agricultural and domestic 
employees) on becoming unemployed qualify for benefits of from 
$5.00 to $15 per week, depending on prior earnings, for a period not 
exceeding sixteen weeks. Although the commission started operations 
in 1937, for two years no benefits were paid, collections being devoted 
to the building up of reserve accounts. The work is financed by a 
payroll tax levied by New Jersey, but collected by and held in New 
Jersey’s account by the Federal Social Security Board in accordance 
with the Federal Social Security Act. In normal times the State 
Unemployment Commission also operates the State Employment Serv- 
ice, originally established under the State Department of Labor, but 
transferred to the commission in 1937. This service has been “‘fed- 
eralized” during the Second World War as part of the wartime man- 
power mobilization effort, and is now operated by the War Manpower 
Commission. 


Other Specialized Welfare Services—Two specialized welfare serv- 
ices were developed independently of the State Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies during the period between world wars. 

The first is the Rehabilitation Commission, created in 1919, to 
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rehabilitate physically handicapped persons and to restore them to 
self-sufficient status. The distinguished orthopedic surgeon, Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Albee, contributed greatly to this program. This commis- 
sion was created to help physically handicapped soldiers returning 
from the First World War. But it also implemented concern felt for 
persons incapacitated by industrial accidents. As the program has 
developed, the comfnission’s services, which consist of specialized 
medical and surgical treatment, vocational training and counsel, have 
been chiefly used to help victims of industrial accidents, although they 
are available to all disabled persons without regard to the cause of 
disability. The commission consists of the Commissioners of Labor, 
Education, and Institutions and Agencies, and five other members. 
Funds are provided by the State and Federal governments. 

The other specialized welfare service is the Crippled Children’s 
Commission, organized in 1926 as a temporary body to study the 
number and condition of crippled children in New Jersey, and to 
endeavor to provide suitable arrangements for their care. In 1931 it 
was made a permanent State agency. The impetus for the commission 
came largely from fraternal and civic groups. This origin is reflected 
in the personnel of the commission, which is required by law to include 
one representative each of the organizations known as the Elks, 
Rotarians, Shrine, Kiwanis and Lions, together with a member of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey and one member representing the 
general public. Also serving on the commission are representatives 
of the State Senate, Assembly and Department of Health. Joseph 
G. Buch, former Grand Exalted Ruler of the Elks, has been the com- 
mission’s chairman for many years. Federal funds are made ayvail- 
able to this commission through the Social Security Act. State and 
local funds are also used. During recent years the commission has 
undertaken, in codperation with the Training School at Vineland 
and with local agencies, a program of research studies of problems 
arising when physical incapacity is attributed to spastic paralysis 
(injury to the brain or central nervous system occurring at birth 
causing a lack of muscular codrdination) as well as continuing to serve 
children whose condition is caused by illness, accident, or congenital 
malformation other than spastic paralysis. 


Public Welfare and the Second World War—Public welfare prob- 
lems in New Jersey are being influenced by conditions arising from 
the effects of the Second World War, in progress as this history is 
being compiled. Certain types of welfare problems are considerably 
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lessened, at least temporarily, by the war; others are “intensified.” 
War itself creates welfare problems peculiar to the social and eco- 
nomic conditions existing during an armed conflict between nations. 

The phase of public welfare which has been lessened by war, or 
rather by the prosperity accompanying war, is public assistance. All 
types of public assistance have been affected. The elaborate Federal 
emergency work relief programs of the depréssion era have been 
liquidated. The depression-born youth agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration, have likewise ceased operation. The general relief 
program in 1943 is serving one-seventh the number of persons aided 
in 1939. Specialized relief programs, aid to the aged and aid to 
dependent children, have also been enabled to reduce their operations 
by reason of wartime prosperity. 

Another type of welfare service which has been helped by war 
conditions is the treatment of adult offenders. While the number of 
adults committed to penal and correctional institutions has not been 
decreased from pre-war levels, opportunities for war service and 
opportunities in industrial employment have greatly enhanced the 
prospect of offenders released from such institutions, especially those 
for whom the lack of a suitable home environment or work opportuni- 
ties would in the past have made the outlook for successful adjust- 
ment highly problematical. 

The war has not yet had any marked effect one way or another on 
admissions to hospital type institutions. The improved ability of 
families to provide convalescent care and the availability of employ- 
ment opportunities for persons who have been treated in tuberculosis 
sanatoria have led to slight reductions in the population of these insti- 
tutions.’ The occupancy of hospitals for mental disease patients since 
Pearl Harbor has followed the same gradual upward trend which has 
been characteristic of this class of institution from the day of their 
founding. 

The welfare problem which has been most subject to adverse influ- 
ences because of the war is juvenile delinquency. There has been no 
general increase in juvenile delinquency of catastrophic proportion in 
New Jersey. But there are localities in the State where the exigencies 
of war, such as the erection of a military encampment or the estab- 
lishment of new industries, have changed the pattern of community 
life, and where serious problems of child care have arisen. Through- 
out the State the influences of war have made the consequences of 
juvenile misconduct more serious for the child, the community and the 
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Nation, as when mischievous boys damage or destroy war supplies, 
or when sexually delinquent girls spread disease among soldiers and 
war workers. 

Another welfare problem which the war has enormously increased 
is the care of children whose mothers are employed. In normal times, 
public concern with this problem has been limited to licensing and 
inspecting facilities where working mothers can leave their children. 
Day nurseries, sponsored by voluntary charitable foundations, have 
been subject to the inspection of the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. Family homes boarding children have had to be inspected 
and approved by the local boards of health. With the vastly increased 
employment of mothers which has come about because of the war, 
governmental agencies have had to intervene to make sure that facili- 
ties are available for the care of nursery age children, and also for 
the care of children of school age during the out-of-school hours when 
no adult relative is available to provide responsible home supervision. 

Plans have also had to be developed to care for the welfare needs 
arising from the disruption of family life caused by the war. The 
American Red Cross has been charged by the Federal Government 
with responsibility for many types of service to members of the armed 
forces and their families. But it has been necessary to prepare plans 
for governmental aid to families rendered destitute by the effects of 
enemy action, by sabotage, or by acts of God such as explosions of war 
material. In these plans, codperative efforts by Federal, State, and 
local governmental welfare officers, interlocked with the American 
Red Cross, with local voluntary agencies, and with the special civilian 
defense organization, have been necessary. 

Special Federal programs have also been instituted to provide 
obstetrical and other medical services to wives of members of the 
armed forces, and are administered in the State of New Jersey by the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health of the State Department of 
Health. 


Civilian Defense and Public Welfare—When war broke out in 
Europe, in 1939, Governor A. Harry Moore quickly established 
machinery to prepare New Jersey for eventualities arising out of the 
war. New Jersey was the first State to take such action. The Govy- 
ernor’s Emergency Committee, of which Budget Director Audley 
J. H. Stephan was chairman, developed into the State Defense Coun- 
cil in the autumn of 1940, when municipalities were requested to form 
local defense councils. Westfield, in Union County, with a Defense 
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Council organized in early spring of 1940, is believed to be the first 
community to make special preparations for the exigencies of the 
current war. In the spring of 1941 legislation was passed requiring 
the municipalities to establish local defense councils. 

During the administration of Governor Charles Edison, the 
office of Secretary of Defense was established without, however, defin- 
ing its relationship to the State Defense Council. After Mr. Stephan 
entered the military service, however, the legislation was redrafted. 
The State Defense Council as such was abolished and in its place the 
Office of Civilian Defense Director was created. Mr. Leonard Drey- 
fuss, of Essex Fells, was appointed in the summer of 1942 to this 
office, which is an unsalaried volunteer post.* 

From the outset, civilian defense in New Jersey consisted of two 
parts. One phase deals with “protective services,” the development, 
recruitment and training of volunteer workers to act in emergencies 
arising from enemy action, sabotage, or natural catastrophe. The 
other phase deals with community war services to meet the day to day 
exigencies of civilian life in a war economy. 

Both aspects have important public welfare functions which were 
taken into account in New Jersey's Civil Defense organizations. On 
the protective side, it was necessary that plans be made for the con- 
trolled evacuation of communities. State and local plans for moving, 
feeding, and housing, and reuniting separated families, and the coun- 
seling of individuals with special problems have been integrated. 
Arrangements for the handling of civilian casualties, and plans for the 
establishment of emergency medical and nursing squads, emergency 
ambulance service, and casualty stations and for the transfer of 
patients from hospitals in high risk areas to localities believed to be 
less vulnerable to enemy action have been devised. 

The effectiveness of these plans has been tested when a major rail- 
road disaster occurred on the outskirts of Camden. The local emer- 
gency civilian defense services of the township of Pennsauken pro- 
vided a disciplined and trained group of individuals who were pre- 
pared to meet all the medical and welfare needs arising from this 
disaster. 

The development of community war services has involved the care 
of children of wartime working mothers, the provision of recreational 
opportunities for war workers, the stimulation of housing develop- 
ments in industrial defense areas, the codrdination of transportation 
facilities for defense workers, the prevention of wartime juvenile 


*Mr. Dreyfuss resigned in February, 1944. His successor is the Hon. William A. 
Wachenfeld, of Newark. 
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delinquency, the salvage of commodities needed for use in connection 
with the war or required because of shortages of materials used in 
civilian life, as well as the codrdination of other health and welfare 
activities, the conduct of which has been complicated by wartime 
exigencies. 

Appointed as chairman of the Health and Welfare Section of the 
first Governor’s Emergency Committee in 1939, William J. Ellis, 
Commissioner of the State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
has headed the community war service feature of New Jersey’s civilian 
defense program from the start. Since the summer of 1942 the 
work has been assigned to the Community War Services Division 
of the Office of the Civilian Defense Director and Mrs. Richard 
Bethell, Assistant Director, has been in immediate charge of the 
administration of community war services. 


The Contribution of Private Philanthropy—Private philanthropy 
has contributed heavily to the social gains achieved in New Jersey. 
This chapter, devoted to an account of the growth and development 
of public welfare activities, would be incomplete without an acknowl- 
edgement of the services performed by privately financed charitable 
enterprises. 

The field of welfare service in which private philanthropy has 
played the largest role has been the construction and operation of 
hospitals for the care of the sick. In 1943, there are nearly ninety 
such institutions, including those operated by non-profit corporations 
and those conducted by religious organizations. Nearly all combine 
facilities for the care of private patients, able to pay for the care they 
receive, and facilities for the care of the indigent sick. The total 
investment in land, buildings, and equipment is at least $100,000,000, 
to which must be added several millions of dollars in endowment 
funds. The first voluntary charitable hospital in New Jersey, now 
the Paterson General Hospital, was established in 1861. 

Private philanthropy also established and continues to operate 
many homes for aged persons and for dependent children under special 
legislation granting tax exemption to such institutions. 

For the support of the ‘‘deserving poor,” neighborhood “benevo- 
lent societies’ grew up in virtually every town of any size. After the 
Civil War, when the Nation-wide operations of the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions, forerunners of the Red Cross and other 
civilian organizations meeting special needs of the armed forces, 
demonstrated the value of codrdinated efforts. These small organi- 
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zations were often consolidated into city-wide Bureaus of Associated 
Charities or Charity Organization Societies. In Newark, however, 
the Female Charitable Society, organized before 1800, continues to be 
one of the city’s most useful social organizations. 

After the First World War, the community chest movement to 
conduct a single community-wide money raising campaign for all pri- 
vate philanthropic agencies choosing to become affiliated with the 
“chest” took form. Experience in this movement led to the estab- 
lishment of “budget committees” to scrutinize the requests for funds 
emanating from various agencies. New Jersey's first community chest 
was organized in the Oranges and Maplewood. Newark and Mont- 
clair followed soon afterwards. During the depression the number 
of chests multiplied. In 1943 nearly every important New Jersey 
municipality uses this method to raise money for private charities. A 
later development, which, however, in some communities preceded the 
establishment of a community chest, was the creation of Councils of 
Social Agencies in which all community welfare and health agencies 
joined hands in making plans for the extension of service and for the 
prevention of duplication and overlapping of service. Public as well 
as private agencies have been affiliated with Councils of Social 
Agencies; usually without reference to membership in the fund-raising 
activities of the community chest. 

In Monmouth County, under the leadership of Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompson, of Lincroft, the advantages of welfare services pre- 
viously considered as being peculiar to urban communities have been 
brought to a predominantly rural community through the Monmouth 
County Organization for Social Service. This nationally famous 
organization supplies public health nursing service, and codperates 
with State and county public welfare services, in a successful partner- 
ship between voluntary and tax supported agencies. 

An important role of private philanthropy in New Jersey has 
been the stimulation of advances in public welfare methods. Local 
private welfare agencies have provided leadership for improving local 
health and welfare programs. Throughout the pages dealing with 
the growth and development of public welfare services, the activities 
of the State Charities Aid Association, later known as the New Jer- 
sey Conference of Social Work, and now the New Jersey Welfare 
Council, received mention. The list of officers of this organization 
includes an imposing proportion of civic leadership in New Jersey 
and in the Nation for nearly sixty years. 
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V 
A Look TowarD THE FUTURE 


Growth of public welfare services in New Jersey has been a 
dynamic process, generally responsive to needs which changes in the 
social structure have revealed. No matter how random the course of 
development may have seemed at any one time, nevertheless, in retro- 
spect it appears almost to have followed an ordered pattern. It can 
be accepted as certain that the future will witness further significant 
changes in welfare methods. 

Even as this summary is being written, movements and develop- 
ments are emerging which suggest some of the trends to be looked 
for as evolution of welfare service in New Jersey continues. 


More Care for the Chronically IlI—Modern medical science has 
all but eliminated several diseases which in past generations caused 
many persons to die early in life. Every recent census of population 
indicates that an ever-growing proportion of the population has 
reached an advanced age. The lengthening human life span inevitably 
increases the number of aged persons requiring medical and nursing 
care because of chronic illness. These individuals require a type of 
care which can seldom be furnished in small family homes, or in con- 
ventional types of homes for the aged. 

As long ago as 1911, New Jersey enacted a law calling for the 
payment of State subsidies for the care of indigent patients in private 
nursing homes and infirmaries, but this law was repealed almost imme- 
diately as going beyond what were then assumed to be the legitimate 
bounds of public concern. 

More recently, provision has been made for the public care of 
many persons incapacitated by chronic illness. Payments, to nursing 
homes, through the Old Age Assistance program and through the gen- 
eral relief program, form sizable percentages of relief expenditures. 
Modern welfare houses have been built by several counties to serve 
as hospitals for the care of persons suffering from chronic illness. 
Certain county and municipal almshouses have been modernized and 
their programs redirected towards care of those chronically ill. But 
studies of population trends indicate a potential need beyond the 
limits of available facilities. And already it is often difficult to find 
accommodations. It can be anticipated, therefore, that the public 
welfare program of the future must provide relatively extensive facili- 
ties for the care of persons suffering from chronic diseases. 

N.J. II—6 
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Efforts Looking Toward the Abolition of Want—Another devel- 
opment which can be anticipated is a vigorous effort having as an 
objective the abolition of want. 

Elaborate blueprints for the “abolition of want” have been sub- 
mitted to the public by official research commissions during 1942 and 
1943 in Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. The scheme 
laid before the American people by the National Resources Planning 
Board proposes to extend the coverage of the presently limited unem- 
ployment and old age social insurance programs to include all classes 
of gainful workers and their dependents. It suggests “disability 
insurance” to provide income for persons forced to leave employment 
because of temporary or permanent physical incapacity. It suggests 
also to insure to all people means of financing necessary medical, hospi- 
tal, and other health service. It urges public assistance grants to be 
available throughout the Nation to make sure that no one need lack 
the minimum necessities of life if none of these social insurance pro- 
grams meets his situation. Work programs, training, and other 
services are suggested in connection with these benefits in order to 
prevent malingering. The British proposals go one step further, in 
that, to forestall a decrease in population, subsidies are proposed for 
all parents of two or more children, regardless of social or economic 
status. 

It seems premature to attempt to predict whether or when any of 
the proposals under consideration will be adopted in the United States. 

They have substantial support. Organized labor has endorsed 
them. Public opinion polls have indicated a preponderance of belief 
that social security is a legitimate governmental function which should 
be broadened. 

But opposition is also articulate. The organizations representing 
the medical profession have voiced the fear that compulsory health 
insurance would have a deteriorating effect on the quality of medical 
care. Objections to the specific proposals have also been raised by 
serious students of government because of the centralization of author- 
ity in the Federal Government which proponents of the National 
Resources Planning Board proposals insist are essential to the equable 
operation of Nation-wide social insurance programs. Such centrali- 
zation, these students warn, may endanger the Federal system of gov- 
ernment, creating de facto central government, subject to the shifting 
influences of articulate pressure groups, rather than to the true will 
and need of the people. They point to the Third French Republic 
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as an example, showing how this type of central control leads to dete- 
rioration in governmental integrity and civic loyalty. 

It is logical to expect that the future will see increasing use of 
governmentally administered social insurance to distribute over all the 
people the burden of meeting the costs of economic crises in individua} 
and family life. It is also probable that many perplexing problems of 
administration and control will be resolved by experimentation and 
through State and Federal codperation. 


The Prevention of Crime and Delinquency—Another phase of 
welfare service to which increasing public attention is likely to be 
given lies in the field of social measures designed for the prevention 
of delinquency and the decrease of crime. New Jersey has initiated 
several research and experimental programs designed to achieve bet- 
ter understanding of the causes of crime and of the social conditions | 
in which individuals are likely to become delinquent. 

The contributions made to this field of knowledge by the research 
programs of the State Department of Institutions and Agencies and 
the Training School at Vineland have already been noted. The work 
of the New Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commission, organized in 
1936 to study the causes of crime and delinquency and to propose 
methods to attack these causes at their roots, led to the publication of 
a report, “Justice and the Child in New Jersey,” in which the develop- 
ments to 1939 in the field of delinquency prevention and control have 
been comprehensively analyzed. 

The commission’s findings made it clear that there is no universal 
single cause of delinquency, that delinquency arises from the corrosive 
effects of many different adverse pressures in the personal and family 
life of the individual delinquent and his relationships with other chil- 
dren, with school, and with the community generally, which require 
viligance and skill if they are to be overcome. 

The commission also appraised various experimental programs 
undertaken for the purpose of lessening the incidence of delinquent 
conduct. One significant experiment has been operated in Jersey 
City since 1931, under the direction of Dr. Thomas W. Hopkins, 
assistant superintendent of schools. In Jersey City, efforts to supply 
wholesome outlets for the energies of children which may otherwise 
lead to delinquency, and for endeavors to solve behaviour and social 
problems of children before they become serious, have been centered 
in a Bureau of Special Service, administratively part of the school 
system, but codrdinating the facilities of a metropolitan school, police, 
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and hospital system in relation to services for children with special 
needs. 

Another experimental approach to the prevention of delinquency 
has been the codrdinating council movement, which originated in Cali- 
fornia. In New Jersey this movement has been extensively developed 


in Union County. 


Reconversion to a Peace Time Economy—Varied and complex 
welfare problems can be expected to arise in connection with the 
demobilization of the armed forces and the conversion of industry to 
a civilian basis. The State has anticipated, out of the experience of the 
previous war and from the problems of the steady stream of veterans 
already returning from the present war, that new types of psychiatric 
counsel, medical service, education, vocational training, recreation 
service, and financial aid will have to be evolved if the transition 
period is to be successfully bridged. 

During 1943, a Commission on Post-war Economic Planning, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Howard Eastwood, studied the 
social problems involved in a return to a peace economy, research 
facilities being provided by Princeton University. One of the first 
measures enacted by the 1944 Legislature, in accordance with recom- 
mendations from Governor Walter E. Edge and the 1943 Commis- 
sion on Post-war Economic Planning, has created a new State Depart- 
ment of Post-war Economic Development to treat these problems. 

Many other Federal, State, local, and voluntary agencies are also 
at work in this field. 


The Integration of Welfare Activities—Throughout its _his- 
tory development of welfare institutions in New Jersey has followed 
three complementary trends. 

The earliest of these trends to develop led to the establishment 
of specialized facilities to deal with particular types of human need. 
One by one the functions anciently assigned to the overseer of the 
poor, and, more particularly, the almshouse, have been divided and 
sub-divided and specialized agencies have been organized to admin- 
ister them. 

The second trend has given administrative authority for special- 
ized welfare operations to units of government larger than the munici- 
pality or county, first with the State and later with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This tendency has been caused by efforts to spread the cost 
of welfare services so that they are widely shared by all the people, 
as well as to provide uniform treatment of persons sharing a particu- 
lar type of need. 
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The third trend is to seek to codrdinate and integrate at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental levels, the specialized welfare and 
related services so that the benefits of specialization will not lead to 
unnecessary diffusion of energy and to assure equable treatment of all 
types of economic and social problems. 

This trend toward integration of welfare administration has been 
somewhat slower to develop than the trends toward specialization of 
services and diffusion of costs. Yet it is a trend which thoughtful 
observers agree is emerging and of which the organization of the New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies may well be the 
prototype. 

This department, established in 1918, is administered by a Board 
of Control, whose members serve long, overlapping terms, and who 
appoint an executive officer to serve at their pleasure. 

The significance of this type of organization was pointed out in 
the 1930 White House Conference on Child Care and Protection, 
when the Committee on Organization observed that: 


“The organization of a department of public welfare 
should provide for continuity in services and policies as well 
as for centralized administrative responsibility. Administra- 
tion vested in a lay board with authority to appoint the direc- 
tor offers greater safeguards than any other form.” 


In 1935 the American Public Welfare Association, at the request 
of officials in many states where depression demands for welfare serv- 
ice had revealed the inadequacy of existing programs, prepared a model 
bill which has since been widely adopted. This model bill embodied 
provision for administration by unsalaried boards of the type success- 
fully used in the New Jersey system which the distinguished student 
of public affairs, Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, had characterized as 


“an integrating effort which was practical rather than theo- 
retical, constructive rather than destructive, conservative 
rather than abolitionary, and natural rather than forced.” 


New Jersey, therefore, can take justifiable pride in the fact that 
its welfare organization has served as a demonstration as to how a 
governmental service can be administered in a way that is responsive 
to the public will while remaining as free from partisan political con- 
trol as is possible or desirable within the framework of representative 
government. 

We may face the future with confidence that, as in the past, the 
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evolution of welfare services in the State will continue to manifest the 
processes by which democracy itself evolves. 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING PUBLIC WELFARE 


PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY 
Tue Bectnnincs oF Pustic WeLrare in New Jersey 


1572 Enactment of Elizabethan Poor Law, cornerstone of public welfare 


legislation in the English-speaking world. 


1630— The Dutch régime in New York and New Jersey. For many years 


1664 


1666 
1673 


1675 


1677 


1680 


1702 


1709 


1748 


1758 


after the British conquest of the area, the welfare measures develo 
during this period continued to influence the care of the needy in New 
Jersey, especially in areas where the Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches were the dominant religious groups. 


Territory of New Jersey granted to Berkeley and Carteret. 


Province divided into East gcreey retained by Carteret interests and 
West Jersey assigned by Berkeley interests to an association composed 
of members of the Society of Friends. 


First legal code of Province of East Jersey adopted. Criminal code 
expressed harsh concepts of criminal justice embodied in legislation 
characteristic of Puritan New England. Capital punishment was 
provided for sixteen offenses, including defiance of parents by children. 


Promulgation of Concessions and Agreements of the Proprietors, Free- 
holders, and Inhabitants of the Province of West Jersey. Expressed 
the Quaker humanitarian viewpoint. Called for use of elastic penal- 
ties designed to induce reform rather than extreme harshness in crimi- 
nal cases, capital punishment limited to murder and treason. Sug- 
gested establishment of workhouses where the poor could assist in 
their own maintenance. 


First recorded taxation for the support of the poor in a New Jersey 
community (Woodbridge). Antedates passage of formal provincial 
poor relief legislation, under assumption that custom authorized the 
procedure. 


Provinces reunited under common Governor with New York, Lord 
Cornbury, who urged adoption of workhouse system for the care of 
the poor. The customs of East Jersey tended generally to prevail 
throughout “the Jerseys.” 


First provincial poor relief law enacted. Required townships to elect 
overseers of the poor, to levy taxes for the support of the poor, and to 
indenture poor children to assure their proper upbringing. Modified 
from time to time, but remained substantially in effect until 1911. 


Middlesex County Workhouse, first institution of its type established, 
to maintain and educate poor children, and for the self-maintenance of 
disorderly persons, for the punishment of runaway slaves, and as a 
house of refuge for paupers, idiots, and insane persons. 


First legislation for protection of neglected children. Statute author- 
ized the indenture of children of parents who “were bringing them up 
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1798 


1810 


1836 


1846 


1846 
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in sloth, idleness, and ignorance.” Prototype of complex modern child 


welfare legislation. 


Construction of first State Prison authorized. Crime and Punishment 
Act modified. Imprisonment at hard labor substituted for capital 
and corporal punishment for all offenses except murder and treason. 


Legislation enacted to authorize construction and operation of county 
and municipal “poor houses.” A few localities had anticipated this 
grant of authority, although the exact date of establishment of first 
poor house is not definitely known. Salem County’s poor house, estab- 
lished in 1796, is one such institution. 


Public interest in correctional reform at high peak. Construction of 
Burlington County Jail, a “Model Jail of an Olden Time,” authorized. 
Architect anticipated features consistent with modern conceptions of 
jail construction and operation. 


Tue Era oF INDIVIDUAL REFORMS 


Opening of reconstructed New Jersey State Prison, designed to pro- 
mote individual reformation through perpetual solitary confinement. 
Medical officer predicted failure of plan as early as 1839, but program 
continued until 1858, when system changed to permit inmates to work 
in a congregate shop under a rule of silence. These two plans, the 
“Pennsylvania” and the “Auburn” systems represented advanced 
penological thought in the early nineteenth century. 


Construction of first New Jersey State Hospital for Mental Disease 
Patients (originally New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum) following edu- 
cational campaign led by Dorothea Dix, of Massachusetts, pioneer lay 
advocate of humane treatment of the insane. 


Imprisonment for debt not involving fraud abolished. 


New Jersey Soldiers’ Home founded. First State institution for dis- 
abled soldiers in United ‘States. 


State Reform School for Boys, now State Home for Boys, established 
under leadership of Governor Joel Parker. Previous effort to estab- 
lish juvenile institution in 1850 was abandoned short of completion. 


State Industrial School for Girls, now State Home for Girls, estab- 
lished at Trenton. 


Second State Hospital for Insane opened at Morris Plains, New Jer- 
sey, now known as Greystone Park State Hospital. 


Council of Charities and Corrections created. First step toward inte- 
gration of State and local welfare service. Authority limited to request- 
ing independent welfare organizations to file reports. Abolished in 


New Jersey State Charities Aid Association founded. This organiza- 
tion, now the New Jersey Welfare Council, has been for fifty-seven 
years the rallying point for civic efforts to improve and maintain wel- 
fare services in New Jersey. 


Training School at Vineland established to train feeble-minded chil- 
dren. Under leadership of S. Olin Garrison, its founder, and his suc- 
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cessor, Edward R. Johnstone, this institution has become world 
renowned. Psychometric tests introduced to United States through 
this institution. Education of mentally deficient in public schools 
strongly influenced by Vineland methods. State 5 for mentally 
deficient girls established in Vineland in same year. 


First use of “Parole” in New Jersey penal institutions. 


New Jersey Reformatory at Rahway to provide education, training 
and discipline for young offenders. 


New Jersey State Village for Epileptics established at Skillman, Mont- 
gomery Township, Somerset County. 


State Board of Children’s Guardians established to care for dependent 
and neglected children. 


Second State Soldiers’ Home established at Vineland, New Jersey. 


Judges authorized to appoint probation officers to supervise offenders 
given suspended sentences. 


Juvenile Court established. 


Office of Commissioner of Charities and Corrections created. The 
second effort to integrate public welfare service in New Jersey. 


Opening of New Jersey State Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Glen 
Gardner. 


Report of Delinquency and Crimes Commission presented to Gov- 
ernor and Legislature. Urged establishment of strong central admin- 
istrative department to eliminate inequalities in welfare service. 


First modernization of poor relief law. Permitted aid to persons in 
temporary distress without sacrifice of civil rights inherent in Colonial 
poor law concepts. 


Reformatory for Women opened at Clinton, New Jersey. A project 
urged by women leaders for more than a generation, the institution 
expressed the penal philosophy of Mrs. H. Otto Wittpenn, which has 
been effectively implemented by Edna Mahan, superintendent. 


Branch of State Prison opened at Leesburg, Cumberland County. 


Office of County Commissioner in Lunacy established to standardize 
procedures of admission to mental institutions. Title changed to 
County Adjuster in 1919. Has become a key welfare official, with 
many added duties. 


Burlington County Colony for Feeble-Minded Boys located at New 
Lisbon, New Jersey, transfered to control of State. (Colony had been 
opened in 1913 as branch of the Training School at Vineland.) 


Tue Era or ConsoLipATION 
Prison Inquiry Commission and Commission to Investigate Conditions 
in Charitable Institutions, headed by Dwight W. Morrow and Ellis 
P. Earle, respectively, submit reports proposing integration of State 
institutions and non-institutional welfare services. 


State Department of Charities and Corrections established to imple- 
ment recommendations of investigating commissions. Given authority 
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to integrate entire State welfare system, including penal, correctional 
and juvenile institutions, mental hospitals, institutions for the feeble- 
minded, and for epileptics, tuberculosis sanatoria, and soldiers’ homes, 
and various non-institutional welfare services. Supervisory authority 
in varying strength given over local and voluntary welfare institutions 
and agencies except municipal general relief and probation. Depart- 
ment headed by “Board of Control” composed of unsalaried members 
serving long, rotating terms, “to create a system . . . . free from par- 
tisan politics.” 


New department, renamed Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
initiated a program, to extend and modernize physical facilities and to 
adapt welfare service to the needs of the individual wards of the State. 


LEADERSHIP IN STATE DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


1918 Dwight W. Morrow, President of Board of Control. 

1920 Ogden H. Hammond, President of Board of Control. 

1922 Ellis P. Earle, President of Board of Control. 

1942 Reeve Schley, President of Board of Control. 

1918 Burdette G. Lewis, Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies. 
1925 William J. Ellis, Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies. 


Major Steps In EXPANSION AND MODERNIZATION OF PuysIcaL FACILITIES 


Important remodeling operations and new construction to expand and diver- 


1921 


1924 


1929 


1929 


1931 


1936 


sify facilities at virtually all institutions in existence in 1919, plus crea- 
tion of new institutions integrated into an interlocking network. 


Woodbine Colony established. An institution caring for boys and men 
suffering from extreme forms of mental deficiency. 


North Jersey Training School at Totowa established. An institution 
for the training and education of girls of retarded mental development, 
looking toward their placement in the community on a self-supporting 
basis. 


Women’s Wing of State Prison closed. Prisoners transferred to 
Reformatory for Women at Clinton. 


Annandale Reformatory opened. This institution was among the first 
minimum security correctional institutions in America. It was built 
by inmates. Has become Nation-wide in reputation for progressive 
programs. 


New Jersey State Hospital at Marlboro opened. Incorporated features 
recommended by medical directors of other hospitals to provide the 
most appropriate, individualized care for individuals suffering from 
the various forms of mental disease. Provides special care for men- 
tally ill children. 


Bordentown Prison Farm main buildings completed. Provided the 
State with a new type of institution with highly diversified training, 
custodial, and other facilities, for amenable mature offenders, in 
medium security construction. 
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Mayor Steps 1n Apartation or Wetrare Services To Current Neeps 


1919 


1919 


1919 


1922 


1926 


1927 


1930 


1932 
1935 


1936 


1936 


1936 


“Classification” program installed in all State institutions under super- 
vision of central office. Provides for examination of all newly admit- 
ted inmates by a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a physician and by other 
specialists, who then outline an individualized treatment plan. Through 
periodic reclassification, inmates’ progress is observed, treatment modi- 
fied, and preparations made for release on parole. 


Institutional industries reorganized to emphasize training rather than 
servile labor. Diversified program of occupations devised. Products 
sold to governmental agencies only, under the “State Use” system 
adopted in 1911. 


Central Division of Parole established providing for the unification of 
parole service of all New Jersey institutions, with the exception of the 
State Prison, where separate facilities have been maintained. 


Legislation adopted authorizing payment of cash allowances to needy 
blind persons under care of Commission for the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Blind, a non-institutional agency of the department. Here- 
tofore its program had been limited to educational and guidance serv- 
ice which continues to be the commission’s major interest. 


Establishment of traveling community mental hygiene clinics staffed 
by psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers attached to State 
mental hospital staffs. 


Division of Statistics and Research reorganized to provide facilities 
for making social evaluations of welfare services and to determine 
trends in public welfare needs. 


Pension Survey Commission established. Led to establishment of Old 
Age Assistance and to liberalization of State Board of Children’s 
Guardians’ program, the department’s commissioner and research staff 
serving with commission in framing recommendations. 


Old Age Assistance and County Welfare Boards established. 


Institutional facilities made available to courts in examination and 
study of offenders before sentence as an aid to appropriate sentencing. 


Introduction of shock therapy in treatment of mental disease at New 
Jersey State Hospitals. 


Liberalization of terms of eligibility for old age assistance. Minimum 
age reduced from seventy to sixty-five years. Residence requirements 
lessened. Minor changes made in eligibility conditions and adminis- 
trative procedures affecting aid to needy blind and aid to dependent 
children. These changes were incidental to the establishment of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for these types of service under the social security 
program. 


Juvenile Delinquency Commission established to study causes of delin- 
quency and suggest methods of preventing and controlling delinquency. 
This commission, an independent agency, worked in close association 
with the department. Its reports achieved national recognition as 
authoritative statements on delinquency problems. 


1941 


1942 
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Provisional steps taken toward codrdination of State and community 
welfare services related to the Second World War through organiza- 
tion of Health, Welfare, and Recreation Committee of State Defense 
Council under chairmanship of Commissioner of State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. Reorganized in 1942 as Community War 
Services Division of Office of Civilian Defense Director. 


Further liberalization of old age assistance legislation; requirement of 
citizenship in United States lifted. The State Board of Children’s 
Guardians’ legislation was also liberalized, authority being granted to 
provide assistance to the mothers of needy children as well as to the 


children. 


RecENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING INDEPENDENT WELFARE SERVICES 


1919 


1924 


1926 


1933 


1935 


Rehabilitation Commission organized to provide service to physically 
handicapped veterans of the First World War, victims of occupational 
accidents, and to other physically handicapped persons. Board con- 
sisting of heads of various related State departments and lay mem- 
bers. Administration associated with State Department of Labor. 


Basic poor law thoroughly modernized. Establishment of County 
Welfare Board to administer “almshouses” authorized. Although 
department was given no supervisory responsibility over poor relief, 
its influence was an important factor in stimulating the progressive 
features of the law. 


Crippled Children’s Commission established at instigation of fraternal 
organizations to inquire into needs for and provide orthopedic and 
other care for crippled children. 


Juvenile and Probation Commission established. Led to moderniza- 
tion of juvenile court law. 


Emergency Relief Administration created to finance increased cost of 
relief due to depression conditions. Chester I. Barnard first State 
Director. At one time nearly fifteen per cent. of State’s population 
was aided by this agency. Dissolved in 1936, but successor organi- 
zation, the Municipal Aid Administration, continues to subsidize 
municipal poor relief expenditures and to set standards of relief 
service. 


Succession of programs to aid the needy established, chiefly in the 
form of “made work programs” such as the Civil Works Administra- 
tion and the Work Projects Administration. Youth-aid programs 
included Civilian Conservation Corps and National Youth Adminis- 
tration. General relief in states subsidized 1933-35 through Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 


Establishment of Federal social security program. Led to minor modi- 
fication in old age assistance and child welfare programs in New Jer- 
sey to qualify for Federal grants-in-aid in support of these programs. 
New Jersey Unemployment Compensation Commission established to 
administer unemployment benefits on social insurance basis. Old age 
and survivor’s benefit program administered directly by Federal Gov- 
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ernment is now (1943) beginning to contribute effectively to the 
support of aged persons who participated in plan. 


1942 Discontinuance of Federal emergency work relief programs, need for 
which had been eliminated by wartime employment. 


“The evolution of welfare institutions and agencies from those of Colonial 
days to the extensive and complex organization required today has 
resulted from and at the same time contributed to the growth of New 
Jersey into a populous and highly industrialized commonwealth.” 


Bistiocrapuic Note 


As this history has been prepared for general use, the text has been kept 
free of footnotes or other direct references to source materials which might 
interrupt the continuity of the narrative. The matters presented in the text, 
however, rest upon a secure basis of documentary evidence as the investigator 
into the history of public welfare service in New Jersey has a wealth of ref- 
erence material on which to draw. 

The opening pages of the text, in which the renaissance roots of New 
Jersey’s welfare structure are described, are based upon material drawn from 
two modern compilations: F. R. Salter’s Early Tracts on Poor Relief, pub- 
lished in London in 1926, which includes a digest of Vives’ De Subventione 
Pauperum; and Vol. XXXV of the Harvard Classics, which contains Holins- 
hed’s Chronicles, one chapter of which is devoted to a résumé of methods 
used in Elizabethan England for the relief of the poor. The references to 
welfare measures in New Netherlands are taken from the New York State 
Historian’s compilations of Documents Relating to the Colonial History of 
the State of New York. 

The documents relating to welfare developments in the British Province 
of New Jersey and from the beginnings of New Jersey as an American State 
up to the start of the present century have been expertly indexed in two 
scholarly publications. John Hood’s Index of the Colonial and State Laws of 
New Jersey, 1663-1903 (Camden, Chew, 1905) and Adelaide I. Hasse’s Jndex 
of Economic Material in the Documents of New Jersey, 1789-1904 (New. 
York, Carnegie Foundation, 1914) provide an exhaustive guide to original 
materials during the periods prior to their publication. The actual docu- 
ments are to be found in New Jersey Archives, the official State compilation 
of Colonial documents, in the journals and proceedings of the annual sessions 
of the Legislature, published under various titles, in the reports of investiga- 
tion commissions, and in the annual reports of various institutions and 
agencies. 

The publications of the New Jersey State Charities Aid Association and 
its successor organizations, the New Jersey State Conference of Social Work 
and the New Jersey Welfare Council, provide a vivid account of the efforts 
of voluntary organizations to advance the cause of public welfare and of the 
views of public welfare officials on public welfare problems. 

Certain publications have special importance. The Sixth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industry of New Jersey (1883) con- 
tains a survey of “Pauperism” and an analysis of expenditures by factory 
workers in Millville, New Jersey, which are extremely valuable to the inves- 
tigator of welfare developments. The 1903 Report of the State Charities Aid 
Association contains an analysis of the principles underlying the organiza- 
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tion of State welfare departments that was far in advance of its time. The 
1908 Report of the Dependency and Crimes Commission is another impor- 

Jars document in the development of public welfare administration in New 
ersey. 

Probably the most significant welfare surveys in New Jersey resulted in 
the publication in two volumes of the Report of the Prison Inquiry Commis- 
sion in 1917 and the smaller but equally important Report of the Commis- 
sion to Investigate Conditions in Charitable Institutions, published in the 
same year. 

Three surveys of the efficiency of the general government of New Jersey 
provide information on welfare matters in recent years, the 1925 Report of 
the Joint Legislative Survey Commission, the 1930 “Report on a Survey of 
the Organization and Administration of the State Government of New Jer- 
sey” and the 1932 Survey of the Expenditures and Administration of State 
Government in New Jersey made by Princeton University. 

Surveys specific to welfare problems led to the publication of the Report 
of the Juvenile and Probation Commission in 1928, to the five Reports of the 
Pension Survey Commission in 1931 and 1932, the Reports of the Soctal 
Security Commission issued in 1936; and the Reports of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Commission published in 1938 and 1939. All these are also important 
and historic welfare documents. 

A primary source of information utilized in this survey has been the vast 
library of welfare materials accumulated in the Division of Statistics and 
Research of the Department of Institutions and Agencies. Included here are 
published and unpublished materials prepared by the Department and its 
professional staff members as well as by the extinct Emergency Relief. 

Three histories of phases of public welfare in New Jersey have also been 
consulted. These are Rev. Martin L. Stanton’s History of Public Poor Relief 
in New Jersey, 1609-1934, Fordham University, 1934; Seven Years of Unem- 
ployment Relief in New Jersey (Soc. Sc. Res. Council, New York, 1938) by 
Douglas H. MacNeil; and Paul T. Stafford’s Government and the Needy, 
Princeton University Press, 1940. 

Evaluations of New Jersey’s welfare system in studies of public welfare 
movements by national authorities have also been referred to in the course 
of preparing this history. A. C. Millspaugh’s Public Welfare Organization 
(Brookings Institution, 1935), Fred E. Haynes’ The American Prison Sys- 
tem (McGraw-Hill, 1939), and Administration of Public Welfare by R. Clyde 
White (American Book Company, 1940), are among such works consulted. 


CHAPTER Il 


New Jersey’s Medical History 


By JouN HAMMonpD BrapsHaw, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


I 


Our HistroricAL BACKGROUND 


Archaeological, Geographical, and Biological—We know now that 
the Indians were not the first to occupy New Jersey. There is a 
growing proof that our human family is more ancient. We know 
that animal life existed here before man. This is shown by the pre- 
historic bones found in the Trenton gravels and the remarkable dental 
remains unearthed at Belleville, New Jersey. Dinosaur remains have 
even been uncovered in the vicinity of Newark and Woodbridge. 

The conventional idea that America was first peopled by humans 
only a few thousand years ago is giving way to other ideas. The 
bone tools found by Thompson on a Nebraska hillside tell a different 
tale. The huge mounds of oyster shells along the Damariscotta 
River, Maine, of which even the earliest known Indians knew no ori- 
gin; the prehistoric mounds and deposits found in the West, especially 
in Ohio—these indicate the presence of man long ago, perhaps ante- 
dating the Ice Age. 

Allowing all due deduction for ‘‘misfit facts,” we are staggered by 
the suggested antiquity of the race in America (and, of course, also in 
New Jersey). Think what does this imply? It places man here in 
America in what geologists call the Pliocene Period, not less than 
three million years ago! 

Long before Columbus, New Jersey was occupied by an earlier 
race, belonging to the great Algonquin tribe of Indians. Within our 
New Jersey boundaries we find the Lenni-Lenapes, the Hackensacks, 
the Raritans, the Delawares, and others of the Indian race. 

It was almost two hundred years after the discovery of America 
that New Jersey began to be well established as a Colony. It was 
around 1623-27 that the white race, the Swedes and the Dutch, began 
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to settle in the southern part of our State. Over a hundred years 
before this the French had explored and even tried to colonize Can- 
ada. Newfoundland, about this time, principally because of her fish- 
eries, was also on the map. We know that Sir Walter Raleigh made 
a futile attempt in the sixteenth century to colonize Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, that State being named for the virgin queen, Elizabeth. And 
to go even farther back, the Spaniards, excited by the claim of Colum- 
bus that he had discovered the eastern shores of Asia (and he even 
died in that belief), sent hardy navigators and explorers, such as 
Cortes, Pizarro, Balboa, and many other navigators as explorers, 
searching for China and for silver and gold. 

The first intention and interest of the early navigators was not 
to colonize, but rather to find a new passage to the East. Then fol- 
lowed conquest and the acquisition of gold. As Columbus failed to 
enlist England’s interest in his early belief that the earth was round 
and that he could go to the East Indies and China by sailing West, 
she was naturally excited and jealous to learn that he had made his 
voyage under Spanish auspices. So, only six years after Columbus’ 
discovery, England sent the Cabots, and they at that early date navi- 
gated the eastern coast of America. Thus arose England’s claim to 
North America. The Dutch, by virtue of Hudson’s voyages, claimed 
‘‘New Netherland,” extending from the Connecticut to the Delaware 
rivers (this territory including New Jersey). The Dutch, having 
settled Manhattan Island as New Amsterdam, Paulus Hook (Jersey 
City), and Hobuk (Hoboken), Bergen and Weehawken, were forced 
for a time peacefully by the British to give up their Dutch ownership 
(1664). But with the landing of the “Mayflower” in 1620, New 
England began to be settled, almost fifty years before New Jersey. 

What gave the Dutch a toehold in the New World was the voyage 
of Henry Hudson, an Englishman, hired by the Dutch East India 
Company. He navigated the eastern coast of “America” (so named 
for the navigator Americus Vespucius, who not only made a number of 
voyages but, better yet, described in a book the new continent). Hud- 
son, when he entered the Hudson River in his ““Half Moon,” in 1609, 
was not searching for sites for settlement, but was looking for the 
northwest passage to China. One of his crew, John Coleman, is said 
to have sailed on a small boat up the Passaic River, and probably was 
the first white man to view the interior of New Jersey. 

Hudson, upon his return to Holland, gave such a favorable report 
and description of the river, the natives, and the country that not only 
was the river named after him, but thereby Holland claimed owner- 
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ship and settled on the shores that he visited. They held the land, 
which they named New Netherland, however, for only sixty years, 
as England established (as before stated) her prior claim in 1664, 
this claim based on Sebastian Cabot’s voyage in 1498. Although all 
the foregoing is rather elementary history, it makes it easier to under- 
stand why New Jersey was once a part of the New Netherland and 
owned by the Dutch. 

During the sixteenth century, when Queen Elizabeth occupied the 
throne of England and Shakespeare was writing his plays, New Jer- 
sey was an almost unknown wilderness. Some say, though opinions 
differ, that Indian medicine gave little evidence beyond Indian witch 
doctors, a few simple herbs, and sweat baths. But living a nomadic 
life, the Indians moved from place to place before they contaminated 
the soil of their habitat, so that they did not suffer as much from 
enteric and other diseases as did the new settlers who came in the next 
century. It has been proved, however, that the Indians had epidemics 
of smallpox and other contagious diseases that wrought great havoc 
among them. 


II 


It is convenient to divide our medical history into four periods or 
epochs: First, that period before the country was settled by the white 
man, and of this we know in fact very little; the next period, compris- 
ing the century 1666 to 1766; the third period beginning with the 
year 1766, the year of the foundation of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey; the fourth period embraces that period from the end of that 
century, say 1866, almost another century, to the present date. This 
last period of almost a hundred years is the most important in all the 
history of medicine, not only for New Jersey, but for the entire world. 
New Jersey’s medical history is, therefore, not quite three centuries 
old. 

Whitehead, Clark, Godfrey, Packard, Garrison, Wickes, and many 
other historians, give accounts of various Indian medical practices: 
some are hearsay and some are accurate facts. We know that the 
Indians in North America did not have the civilization of the Aztecs 
of Mexico or the Incas in Peru. The latter, we are told by Prescott, 
were possessed of surgical instruments. If the Indians in New Jersey 
did any surgery or practiced any systematic medicine, our data about 
this are meager in the extreme. As before stated, the Indians suffered 
from pestilence. Perhaps it was smallpox, perhaps it was something 
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else. At times it almost devastated the country and annihilated the 
race. The early settlers in New England gave thanks to Almighty 
God that during the period just before the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers a mighty pestilence had almost swept the Indians off the map. 
In some places it was said that nineteen out of twenty had gone home 
to the Great Spirit. A “visitation of Providence” in the guise of 
pestilence was regarded as a providential benefaction. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, or, to be exact, after 
1660, Cromwell had died, the Restoration had taken place, and 
Charles II of England was on the throne. Charles himself took 
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little interest in colonization, excepting perhaps in the prospect of new 
taxes and profit by trade to himself. The Duke of York, his eldest 
brother (after whom New York was named in 1667, and who, after 
Charles’ death, became James II of England), had a little more 
interest in the new country. The Duke had two favorite comrades, 
Sir George Carteret and Sir John Berkeley. After Charles had 
given his ducal brother James the new lands in the New World, whose 
extent and value he did not begin to comprehend, but which he claimed 
by virtue of Cabot’s voyages in 1498, the Duke carelessly handed them 
over to Carteret and Berkeley. The country was unsettled, it was 
inhabited by savages and wild beasts, and, worse yet, it appeared to 
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have no gold or precious metals as did the Spanish conquests in Mexico 
and Peru. The Duke could not have valued the land very highly as 
the consideration was but ten shillings; surely not a large sum, even 
in those days. To complete this historical interruption of ‘New 
Jersey Medicine,” it sufficeth to say that Carteret and Berkeley thus 
became “Proprietors” of New Jersey (so-named because Carteret 
was then Governor of the Island of Jersey). But even George Car- 
teret did not seem anxious to voyage to America, and he appointed 
his brother Philip Carteret to be the Governor of the “Province of 
New Jersey.” 

When Sir Philip Carteret landed in New Jersey in 1664 he named 
the spot he liked the looks of, Elizabethtown, after his own wife, not 
for Queen Elizabeth. He landed there two years before Robert 
Treat brought his little colony from Connecticut to the banks of the 
‘“Pesayak”’ River, at the spot now known as Newark. 

This is all part of our medical history because there came with 
Treat one Abraham Pierson, an aged clergyman, a learned man who 
is said to have been our first doctor, although he was not a Doctor of 
Medicine. He had been a classmate at Cambridge College, England, 
of John Milton. His relative, Thomas Pierson, was the forefather 
of a long line of noted New Jersey doctors. We find that Thomas 
Pierson also came in the Robert Treat party in 1666. 

Some years before this our forefathers in New England were 
struggling with disease, the Indians, and a rock-bound coast. The 
“Mayflower” party appears to have had a much harder time during 
its first year in America than did the Swedes, the Dutch, and the 
Quakers who, about the same time (1623), weathered Cape May 
(named from a Dutchman) and settled in South or, as it was then 
called, West Jersey. 

In Carteret’s time, also, New Jersey is said to have been singu- 
larly blest in natural advantages. Elk, deer, beaver, turkeys, heath 
hens, wild pigeons, fish and shellfish were most abundant. It is true 
there were many wolves and some bears and snakes, and all live stock 
were in constant danger. The Indians, too, were a great problem 
and menace to the settlers. At times friendly, they were always 
savages and subject to the traits of savage people. Most of them 
could not be trusted and they were naturally jealous of losing their 
rights by the coming of the white man, and rightly considered that the 
whole land belonged to them. When bought off, they seldom stayed 
bought and would treacherously kill the owner of the hand that had 
fed or traded with them. But the causes of many massacres were not 
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always the fault of the Indians. There were always bad white men 
as well as bad Indians. It was not often that the so-called civilized 
white man gave the savage man a fair deal. This is sadly true even 
today. 

Letter writers at this early date in our history, when writing to 
prospective colonists in the Old Country, said New Jersey was blest 
not only because of good air and natural advantages, but because 
there were no lawyers, no parsons, no physicians! At first physicians 
were not asked to come to America, and this because they were told 
they could not make a living as there was little sickness! 

Stackhouse, of Burlington County, writing as late as 1908, says: 
“The History of Medicine is one of which the profession has little _ 
to be proud.” To substantiate the truth of this statement, let us go 
back to 1643. Dr. Edward Stafford, then a medical light of London, 
wrote a pamphlet or book which he sent to Governor Winthrop in 
New England (who was himself a physician) and this book con- 
tains the following choice prescriptions: 


“1. For ye stoppage of ye urine and ye stone: Give ye 
partie to drink of ye decoction of maiden hayre and let him 
swallow a quarter of a pound of new butter. 

“9. For ye bloody flux: First purge with rhubarb torri- 
fied. If his guts have been fretted give him an injection of 
yolks of %4 doz. eggs. 

‘3. For ye yellow jaundus: Boil a quart of sweet milk, 
add salt petre, rub saffron in milk, and give it to the patient 
to drink. 

“4. For a broken bone: Make a thick decoction of bark 
of elm or witch hazel, make a playster and lay or tye it on. 

“‘s. For pains in the breast: Ware a wild cat’s skin on the 
place grieved. 

“6. For the King’s evil: Take 2 toads and let them fast 
2 days that they may pour out their earth; then boyle them in 
a pint of oyle till they be brought to a coale broken in pieces. 
Make up with wax to annoint all places infected. By this 
course there is no doubt of the cure by God’s assistance. 

‘7. If ye partie bleed by the nose, ye draw blood; in so 
doing ye will discharge a good conscience before God and man. 

‘8. For Fever and Ague: Pare the patient’s nails: put 
the parings in a little bag, and hang it around the neck of a live 
eel and put him in a tub of water. The eel will die and the 
patient will recover.” 
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If this was the entire armamentarium and therapeutics of our 
forebears, we can understand the reported “sad state of New Jersey 
Medical History."" So many quacks abounded and so few educated 
physicians in those days, that their illiterate prescriptions are given 
undue prominence. But there were learned and scholarly men in the 
land, and, although their ideas are not our ideas of today, they could, 
nevertheless, give us many points on learning. How many physicians 
today can understand a medical lecture given in Latin? How many 
doctors of today could write their graduation thesis in that language? 
That was the custom and the requirement in the best English and con- 
tinental universities before and about the time of the American Revo- 
lution. Benjamin Rush, although not born in New Jersey, spent many 
years in the State, for he graduated at Princeton College and for a 
long time his family resided in Princeton, New Jersey. So in this 
connection it is fair to mention that Rush received his Doctor of Medi- 
cine degree at the age of twenty-three at Edinburgh, writing his 
graduation thesis, ‘De coctione ciborum in ventriculo.” This he wrote 
entirely in the Latin language. This thesis describes the tests he made 
himself of the contents of his own stomach after he had repeatedly 
given himself an emetic. He thus antedated Beaumont with his tests 
on St. Martin. 

It is fair, as well, for us to use the name of Rush in a review of 
New Jersey history, for he did much of his work here, for the army 
and otherwise; making due allowance for his abnormal zeal for bleed- 
ing and the huge doses of calomel and jalap (10 grains calomel with 
same of jalap and rhubarb every three hours!), we must remember 
that he was entirely sincere in the belief that he was doing good, and 
that when he contracted yellow fever himself, he took blood from his 
arm with his own hand and administered to himself these same large 
doses of drugs. 

But we should not forget the age Rush was living in, and we 
must believe he was a truly great man. How many doctors, living 
or dead, could say as is said of Rush: 


. He signed the Declaration of Independence. 

. He was a member of the Pennsylvania Colonial Congress. 

He was a surgeon in the Pennsylvania Navy. 

He was a member of the Continental Congress. 

He was surgeon-general, Middle Department, Continental Army. 
. He was a member of the Constitutional Convention. 

. He was Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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8. He was Professor of Clinical Practice in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
g. He was the founder of Dickinson College. 
10. He was Treasurer of the United States Mint. 
11. He was a founder of the American Philosophical Society. 
12. He was a Master of Arts, Princeton College, 1763. 
13. He was a Doctor of Medicine, Edinburgh, 1768. 
14. He was made a Doctor of Laws, Yale. 
15. He was the author of the first American Treatise on Insanity. 
16. He founded the American Bible Society. 
17. He was one of America’s first Abolitionists. 
18. He founded the first medical dispensary in America. 
19. He was attending physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, and 
never missed a daily visit for twenty years! 


He was a firm believer in Christianity and he claimed that Stahl, 
Hoffman, Boerhaave, Sydenham, and Fothergill were all Christians. 

So Rush was not a “‘myth” in his work and in his existence. Nor 
is it false to say that New Jersey has a claim upon him, as well as 
Philadelphia, for (1) he graduated from Princeton, where for years 
he had a home for his family, and (2) during the Revolution he did 
most of his army work in New Jersey, and at least some of his private 
work was done between the Delaware and the North rivers. 

Another great man New Jersey medicine can claim. Dr. John 
Bard was born, of Huguenot parentage, at Burlington, New Jersey. 
It is true that most of his professional life was spent in Philadelphia 
and New York, where his son, Samuel Bard, founded the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York City. 

Only a hundred years before this witchcraft was considered a dis- 
ease and, therefore, a cardinal sin. The witch must be thrown in the 
water as a sure test of her guilt. If she floated or swam she was 
guilty. If she sank she was innocent. 

Insanity and even hysteria were severely treated. If subjected to 
the third degree and admonition did not bring reformation and cure, 
the victim was stripped to the waist and whipped until unable to stand 
up, and to end the cure she was hung by the neck until she was dead. 

But what cannot we believe of a people whose medical knowledge 
and superstition were such that they believed the touch of a King 
could cure scrofula, “the King’s evil,” or that the touch of a dead 
~ hand could remove a wen, and who believed it to be true when told by 
the clergy (the intelligentsia of the day) that they suffered disease 
and death because they belonged to a generation of vipers! ) 
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It is difficult to believe that William Harvey, born in 1578, was 
practicing medicine in such an age! 

What an inconsistent mortal is man! To escape intolerance and 
persecution was what first brought the hardy band of Pilgrims to 
America. “A heretick” was a criminal! In other words, if you were 
2 non-conformist, you were a heretic. ‘‘Hereticks’” must be flogged 
till their backs were raw and bleeding; then they passed their days in 
chains or at hard labor under the lash. Holes were burned through 
their tongues to cure their “blasphemy” and they were branded on 
the chest and forehead with a red-hot ‘‘H.” Fortunate indeed they 
were to escape the penalty of death. 

Captain Treat, one of the early Pilgrims who had moved from 
Massachusetts to Connecticut, and others living in New Haven and 
vicinity, wished to live somewhere with a brighter outlook. So he 
brought his little company to New Jersey and settled on the Pesayak 
River and named the place Newark, in honor of the clergyman, Abra- 
ham Pierson, who came with him. Pierson had come from Newark, 
England. As before noted, the clergy took upon themselves the cure 
of the body as well as the soul. This was but natural, as the clergy 
were the most highly educated men in the land. One of the first 
thoughts of our Pilgrim Fathers was to start a seminary in the new 
land, and Harvard College began as such in 1636, only sixteen years 
after the arrival of the “Mayflower.” Next came the College of 
William and Mary, established at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1693. 
Then Yale College was founded in 1700. Next, Princeton in 1746, 
King’s (Columbia) in 1754, Philadelphia College (University af 
Pennsylvania) in 1755, Rhode Island College (Brown University) in 
1764, Queen’s College (Rutgers of New Jersey) in 1766, and Dart- 
mouth College in 1769. 

Why is it pertinent to our medical history that these facts be 
known? Because most or all of our colleges were started to educate 
the clergy and the clergy in those times took upon themselves the 
duties of physicians as well as of preaching the gospel, which in plain 
words often was hell-fire. The Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, of Eliza- 
bethtown, and the Rev. Cotton Mather in New England were physi- 
cians of great repute. We must always remember that it was the 
latter who brought the practice of inoculation for smallpox into the 
Colonies in 1721. This practice of inoculation, i. ¢., vaccinating a 
well person with a pustule from a smallpox case, was actually a great 
advance in early medicine. Series of over eight hundred cases of 
inoculated smallpox without a death are reported; without inocula- 
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tion the mortality was tremendous. ‘The inoculated cases never or 
seldom contracted the disease smallpox. But the practice had a hard 
struggle for recognition. Many fought against it. 

It was a wonderful thing to combine physic with the Bible. Dis- 
ease was sin! In their practice the clergy never forgot that point. 
So the good doctor first preached hell-fire until his patient sweated 
with terror. He could then threaten him with eternal damnation if 
he refused to take his physic or be bled. 


III 


When we come to what is really the first century of New Jer- 
sey medicine, 1666 to 1766, the dawn of a new day was breaking. 
In Europe, Sydenham had an unusual allotment of brains. To patients 
with fever he gave fresh air and cooling drinks instead of sweating 
them with the idea of sweating out the disease. He, like his teacher, 
Hippocrates, used few and comparatively simple remedies; he did not 
give any drug at all if he thought none was needed, but often let well 
enough alone. The influence of the reform he introduced must have 
been felt more or less in New Jersey, but not much before the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, as his great work (‘‘Methodus Curandi 
Febres”’) was not published until 1675, and then only in Latin. 

The diseases most frequently met with in those early days, and 
also before 1666, were fever and ague, chest troubles, diarrhea, 
dysentery, smallpox, the King’s evil, insanity, falling sickness, cholera, 
yellow fever; not to mention homesickness, which surely took its toll 
as those subject to it fell more easily victims to more dangerous mala- 
dies, as is seen even to this day. Surgery was insignificant and almost 
limited to fractures and dislocations, wounds and burns. 

The Dutch, the Swedes and the Quakers who first settled in 
southern, or west, New Jersey, brought their own doctors with them 
and for a time were better provided than those who settled in what 
was termed East Jersey, and were not so much dependent upon the 
clergy for health administration. 

As late as 1740, only two hundred years ago, New Jersey’s entire 
population was but fifteen thousand souls—not as many as we now 
find located in one of our smaller towns. 

Physicians were scarce. Those who had much business rode horse- 
back to call upon their patients. A ride of twenty miles was not 
uncommon. Their dress at this time was a colored coat with metal 
buttons, usually yellow: colored waistcoat; short breeches ballooning 
at the knees, long boots with white tops. Their yellow breeches were 
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daily cleaned with yellow clay. There was a short ruffle at the breast 
and ruffles about the wrist, and a white cravat. Cocked hats were 
much worn, and gentlemen of a certain age wore wigs. 

When engaged in calling on their patients, the saddle-bag con- 
tained their entire armamentarium. It was rather limited, as the 
whole bag of tricks consisted chiefly of “purging, puking and 
bleeding.” 

The “Dukes Law” governed their practice—the only law then 
existing for the regulation of doctors. But this law did not prevent 
anyone from practicing medicine. It was an attempt to control prac- 
tice, but it was most ineffective. In spite of this “law,” anyone could 
practice medicine, and ‘‘quacks abounded like the locusts in Egypt,” 
to quote Wickes. 

The apprenticeship system of medical education consisted of liv- 
ing a short time—often no more than a year or two—with an estab- 
lished physician as an assistant or even as a servant, grinding his herbs 
into drugs, currying his horse and (sometimes) going with the doctor 
on his rounds. There were no medical schools in all America at this 
time (1740). 

But we must repeat and bear in mind that colleges existed in 
America at this time: Harvard (1636), William and Mary (1693), 
Yale (1700), Princeton a little later (1746), also King’s (1754), 
Philadelphia College (1755), Brown (1764), Rutgers (1766) and 
Dartmouth (1769). New Jersey, sandwiched in between these 
sources of education, was much benefited and often used these founts 
of learning. Many American youths graduated from these institu- 
tions and, of course, some graduates came from New Jersey and took 
up the profession of Medicine. 

Our local historian, Dr. Stephen Wickes, states: ‘‘We date our 
positive advance in Medicine in New Jersey from the French and 
Indian War, 1758-66.” ! 

If we know our history of those years, we recall that Braddock’s 
defeat and the conquest of Canada took place in this war. New Jer- 
sey raised a complement of one thousand men, built barracks at Bur- 
lington, Trenton, New Brunswick and Elizabethtown, each for the 
accommodation of three hundred men. The physicians who were com- 
missioned as surgeons and surgeons’ mates (assistant surgeons), being 
brought into association with British officers, were led to recognize 
their own inferiority and were stimulated to improve their opportuni- 
ties of practice and of intercourse with their more cultivated com- 
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peers. New Jersey made a steady advance in medical knowledge 
from this period. 


IV 


The year 1766 marks the event that made the greatest advance 
in New Jersey’s medical history. This was the founding of The 
Medical Society of New Jersey. 


The Medical Society of New Jersey*—“One warm June day 
in 1766, the couriers, as usual, picked up their bundles of the 
‘New York Mercury’ at the wharf in Elizabethport. They 
galloped through East Jersey, leaving the ‘Mercury’ at, tav- 
erns and public houses and at the homes of the subscribers, in 
Paulus Hook and Communipaw, Newark and Perth Amboy, 
Elizabeth and Springfield. Tucked in a corner of an inside 
page of the June 27 ‘Mercury’ was a notice of interest to 
physicians. 

“Who were the physicians? Some were British-educated 
doctors of medicine; many were products of the 18th century 
apprenticeship system; some had taught themselves by read- 
ing Quence’s ‘Dispensatory,’ Fuller ‘On Fevers’ or John Dick- 
inson’s monograph on ‘That Terrible Disease Vulgarly Called 
the Throat Distemper.’ They had then set themselves up as 
medicine-men, barber surgeons, or even ‘male midwives.’ 
Many of the doctors were clergymen, for, in those days, gen- 
tlemen interested in human welfare were often educated for 
both professions. 

“The notice which caught their attention read simply: ‘A 
large body of the practitioners in physic and surgery in East 
New Jersey, having agreed to form a society for the advance- 
ment of their profession and the promotion of public good, 
hereby request and invite every gentleman of the profession 
in the province to attend a meeting at Mr. Duff's Tavern in 
the City of New Brunswick on Wednesday, July 23, at which 
time and place, the Constitution and Regulations of the Society 
are to be settled and subscribed.’ ” 


So Was Born the First Medical Society of the New World —For 
in the chronologic roll call of American medical organizations, New 
Jersey's name leads all the rest. How many eligible doctors there 


*The following history of the medical society was written by one of its members for 
the society’s one hundred seventy-fifth anniversary. It is so concise and so complete, I 
am permitted by the publication committee to use it, and do so with appreciation. 
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were in the Province, no one knew. Only sixteen appeared at Duff’s 
Tavern that Wednesday night. An “instrument of association” was 
adopted and signed by fourteen of the doctors. Here they are, the 
founders of our society: William Adams, of New Brunswick; Moses 
Bloomfield, of Woodbridge; Berne Budd, of Morristown; William 
Burnet, of Newark; John Cochran, of New Brunswick; Lawrence 
Vanderveer, of Millstone; Jonathan Dayton, of Springfield; James 
Gilliland, address unknown; John Griffith, of Rahway; Isaac Harris, 
of Piscataway; Christopher Manlove, address unknown; Robert 
McKean, of Perth Amboy; Joseph Sackett, of Paramus; and Thomas 
Wiggins, of Princeton. Dr. McKean was elected president. 


Eighteenth Century Economics—The first business of the society 
was the adoption of a fee schedule. Translating the shillings and 
pence of pre-Revolutionary America into modern currency, it appears 
that our eighteenth century predecessors had a proper estimate of 
the dignity of their calling. (This was a time when Governor Frank- 
lin’s annual salary was about $3,000, and the best house in Perth 
Amboy could be rented for less than $200 a year.) Fee for visits in 
town was set at $2.50 a week. For the ‘‘opinion of a consulting phy- 
sician’”’ the patient paid $4.00. And while a phlebotomy cost only 
thirty-seven cents, ‘“drawing off urine by catheter” was worth $1.75 a 
treatment. “Dressing of a phagedeme ulcer” merited fifty cents per 
ulcer, according to the schedule. The “administration of a clyster’’ 
(enema) was $1.00, and for “‘cathartics” the New Jersey doctor 
received fifty cents a dose. Surgical procedures commanded corre- 
spondingly larger fees. Charge for amputating a breast was $15, 
and for cutting for stone in the bladder, $25. The ‘“‘male midwife” 
was held to a simple schedule, ‘‘Delivering in a natural case, $7.50; in 
a preternatural case, $15.00.” Your broken clavicle could be reduced 
and dressed for $7.50. One line in the fee table reads ‘“‘Gonorrhea, 
simple, treatment and medicine: $10.00; Gonorrhea attended with 
chancre, $15.00.” For castration, the fee was $15 a testicle. Tinc- 
tures, any kind, were sold at seventy-five cents an ounce. 

No sooner was the fee schedule proposed, when “some evil- 
minded persons threw an odium on the proceedings, tending to preju- 
dice the minds of the inhabitants against so laudable an institution as 
the New Jersey Medical Society.” It is not recorded that the Provin- 
cial Government charged the society with “restraint of trade’; but it 
does appear that there was some disapproval of a pounds-shillings- 
and-pence scale for the relief of human suffering. At any rate, the 
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society's formal endorsement of the fee schedule was held up until 
1784. 


The Age of Preceptors—From its first meeting, the society showed 
concern about scientific knowledge and medical education. The first 
scientific address was delivered by Dr. William Burnet, of Newark, 
who in 1767 addressed the organization (in Latin!) on “The Use of 
the Lancet in Pleurisy."” Subsequent addresses included two by Dr. 
John Cochran, of New Brunswick, one on “Putrefaction” and one on 
the “Catamenia.” 

As early as 1767, the New Jersey Medical Society exhibited an 
interest in medical education. There were no medical schools in the 
Province, and apprenticeship was the only local route to medical 
training. To place the preceptor system on a standardized basis, the 
society adopted a rule that “No student be taken as apprentice unless 
he has competent knowledge of Latin and some initiation in Greek. 
No member shall take an apprentice for less than four years, the fee 
to be one hundred pounds a year.” An old indenture, giving the word- 
ing of the apprenticeship contract, is still on record. It gives some 
advice to medical students well worth heeding today. Here it is, in 
part: 


“Jacobus Hubbard, with the consent of his father and 
mother, puts himself as an apprentice, unto William Clark 
of Freehold . . . . he shall serve his master well; and faith- 
fully keep his secrets, gladly obeying his lawful commands. 
The apprentice shall not contract matrimony during the term. 
At cards and dice he shall not play, nor will he haunt ale 
houses, taverns or play houses. The master will provide the 
apprentice with sufficient meat, drink, washing, lodging and 
mending.” 


In its eighteenth century period, members paid fifteen shillings 
(about $4.00) a year dues. Most of the society’s income came from 
fees for examining candidates for medical practice. 


The Doctor as a Citizen—Students of Colonial history are 
repeatedly impressed with the civic and communal importance of the 
physician. Unlike his twentieth century successor, he was usually 
vitally interested in the political and civic affairs of his community. 
Of the first hundred members of the New Jersey Medical Society, 


seventeen were members of Congress or the Legislature, seven were 
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ministers of the gospel, five were sheriffs, four were judges, and one— 
Thomas Cadwalader—was the first burgess (mayor) of Trenton. 

At its third meeting, in 1768, the society petitioned the assembly 
to enact legislation regulating medical practice. With petition forms 
stuffed into their saddle-bags, doctors circulated among their friends 
and patients, bombarding the legislators with so many signed demands 
for the regulation of medical practice that on September 26, 1772, the 
Provincial Legislature passed its first law on the subject. Under this 
statute, applicants for a license were examined by a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who “had the right to call two physicians to his 
assistance.” Shortly after the Revolution the Supreme Court turned 
over to the medical society the authority to examine candidates and 
issue licenses. 


The Society and the Revolution—The American Revolution 
divided the medical profession. Most doctors were rebels, a few 
were loyalists, but all in the tradition of Hippocrates labored during 
the war to alleviate the sufferings of soldiers on either side of the line. 
New Jersey was the cockpit of the Revolution, sandwiched between 
the rebel capital at Philadelphia and the Tory stronghold at New 
York. William Burnet, the society’s second president, and John 
Cochran, its third president, were the surgeons-general of the Eastern 
and Middle Departments of George Washington’s Army. At least 
one of the society’s officers, Dr. Nathaniel Scudder, was known to 
have been killed in action. There was, of course, no time for scien- 
tific or business meetings between the outbreak of the war in 1776 and 
the establishment of peace in 1781. Cornwallis surrendered on Octo- 
ber 19, 1781. A month later the medical society had resumed its 
meetings. 

In 1784, the half-forgotten fee table was revived, its figures trans- 
lated into the new United States currency, and a special committee 
appointed to tell the public why it was in their interest to have such a 
schedule. This was the germ of the public relations program which 
today is so vital to any medical organization. The preamble to the 
fee schedule sounds modern in content, if not in wording. It reads: 


‘“‘Apprehending that doctors of medicine have separated 
themselves to a profession that not only deprives them of 
many comforts and indulgences by being at the call of any one 
day and night, but also exposes them to many disagreeable 
scenes and great dangers; and besides the expense of educa- 
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tion and the painful years in preparatory studies, they are 
entitled to a just and equitable reward for their services.” 


As evidence of their public-mindedness, the society made it clear 
that the recommended fees were maxima, no minima, and that “every 
member is at liberty to abate what part of such bills he may think 
proper on account of poverty, friendship or other laudable motives.” 

After the Revolution, the society met twice a year; a “southern” 
meeting was held in November in Burlington; and a “northern” 
meeting in May in Princeton or New Brunswick. A charter and 
seal were granted in 1790. The seal is still in use, though the charter 
has been revised several times. The name of the organization has 
undergone some minor but confusing transformations. The organi- 
zers at Mr. Duff's Tavern called it “The New Jersey Medical 
Society.”’ In the 1790 charter the name was “The Medical Society 
of New Jersey,” which in 1816 was changed to “Medical Society of 
the State of New Jersey.” Then to memorialize the fact that our 
society is older than our State, the name was returned to “The Medi- 
cal Society of New Jersey” in 1818; and has remained so to this day. 


A Rival Society—In 1790 a “rebellious’’ member appeared to 
disturb the peace of the society. He was Paul Micheau, who, moving 
across the Kill from Staten Island to Elizabethtown, opened a one- 
man medical school. He gave one lecture a day for two months, 
charged $25 tuition, and sought to qualify his graduates as doctors 
of medicine. Meeting the resistance of the medical society, he began 
to agitate for a rival organization. He pointed out that most of the 
doctors lived in the northeastern corner of the State, and that it was 
unfair to ask the bulk of the profession to drive all the way to Prince- 
ton every May; while the two-day ride to Burlington in the Novem- 
ber mud was certainly an injustice to physicians living in Essex 
and Bergen counties (which included present Union and Hudson 
counties, too)! He succeeded in forming a “Medical Society of 
the Eastern District of New Jersey,” which for fifteen years suc- 
cessfully competed with the senior organization. Micheau's society 
met quarterly instead of semi-annually. Its meetings were held in 
Elizabeth or Newark and were generally livened by dramatic presen- 
tations which the older society, meeting less often, could not match. 
By 1807, however, peace was restored, and the New Jersey profes- 
sion was once more united—and has remained so ever since. 

Micheau was not the only medical school proprietor in New Jer- 
sey. Two years after he had established the Elizabethtown school, 
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Dr. Nicholas Romaine persuaded Queen’s College (now Rutgers) 
to allow him to open a school in New Brunswick under its charter. 
This school was patronized largely by New York medical students, 
and when the New York Legislature, in 1811, refused to license its 
graduates it closed its doors. 

In 1819 the medical society took part in the establishment of the 
first United States Pharmacopeia. It sent two delegates—Dr. John 
Van Cleve, of Princeton, and Dr. Charles Smith, of New Brunswick— 
to the first United States Pharmacopeia convention in Philadel- 
phia, and it has always codperated in the periodic revisions of the 
pharmacopeeia. 


Formation of County Societies—In 1816 a new charter was 
granted. The lesson of Micheau’s rival organization had not been 
forgotten, and to discourage independent local societies, by making 
attendance at meetings more convenient, the chartering of district 
or county societies was permitted. Societies were at once formed in 
Somerset, Essex, Middlesex, Monmouth and Morris. For a short 
time doctors were obliged to “join” two organizations—their dips- 
trict (county) society and The Medical Society of New Jersey. In 
1818 the structure of the State organization was altered, so that it 
became (as it is now) a league of county societies. A doctor thus 
joined his local society while the local societies, through delegations, 
made up the State organization. The Medical Society of New Jer- 
sey received the power to license and examine applicants for practice, 
actual examinations being conducted by “censors” appointed for each 
county. In 1825 the ‘‘Fellowship” status was created and awarded 
to past presidents. Inthe same year the society was granted the right 
to confer the Doctor of Medicine degree. The Medical Society of 
New Jersey thus was, and to this day still is, the only agency in New 
Jersey that may confer the Doctor of Medicine degree. 

Between meetings the affairs of the society were managed by a 
‘Standing Committee” of three members. This hard-working trium- 
virate was simultaneously a board of trustees, a judicial council, a 
welfare committee and an executive officer. The “Standing Commit- 
tee’ was to remain standing for eighty years—until the increasing 
complexity of the organization’s affairs made necessary a less primi- 
tive executive unit. 


First Public Health Activities—In 1837 Dr. Lyndon Smith, of 
Newark, began stressing the need for a State hospital for the men- 
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tally ill. He and Dr. Condit were appointed by the Legislature to 
survey the problem, and, on the basis of the society's report, the Leg- 
islature in 1846 appropriated the funds for the State's first mental 
hospital. This institution, built at Trenton in 1848, was one of the 
first psychiatric hospitals in the country. 

The Medical Society of New Jersey, always sensitive to public 
health problems, adopted a resolution on November 9, 1847, urging 
sextons to report all baptisms and funerals to the society for the com- 
pilation of vital statistics. A year later the society persuaded the 


New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, Trenton, When Opened to Patients in May, 1848 


State to assume this function, and the enactment of New Jersey’s first 
Birth and Death Registration Law sowed the seed out of which our 
State Health Department was to sprout. 


Establishing the American Medical Association—In 1845 the 
society received from the New York State Medical Society an invita- 
tion to join with several other State organizations to consider forming 
a Nation-wide body of physicians. While it accepted the invitation, 
The Medical Society of New Jersey failed to appoint representatives. 
At a meeting held in New York in 1846, two of our members, Dr. 
Lyndon Smith and Dr. E. J. Marsh—the former a past president, the 
latter a member of the standing committee—were present as unofh- 
cial observers. They were invited to participate in the deliberations 
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of the group, which culminated in the issuing of a call for a general 
meeting in Philadelphia in May, 1847. All medical schools and State 
societies were invited to send delegates to this session. New Jersey’s 
representatives were Drs. L. A. Smith, E. J. Marsh, F. S. Schenck, 
William Pierson, I. Garrison, J. Parrish, O. H. Taylor, R. M. 
Cooper, Quinton Gibbon and Zachariah Read. At this meeting the 
American Medical Association was founded. Incidentally, the dele- 
gation’s entire expense account for the Philadelphia trip was $45.54! 


First Medical Publication—The following year saw New Jersey’s 
first medical magazine—the ‘‘New Jersey Medical Reporter.” It was 
published quarterly by Dr. Samuel Parrish, of Burlington, and was 
made the official medium for publication of the society’s activities. 
When it moved out of New Jersey in 1859, the society established its 
own publication, the ‘“Transactions.’’ This was published for forty- 
four years, to be succeeded in 1903 by ‘““The Journal of The Medical 
Society of New Jersey.” 

As medical schools improved, the apprenticeship system with- 
ered; this development, combined with increasing legislative con- 
cern with medical practice, made it possible for the society to relin- 
quish its role as examiner of applicants for licensure; and, in 1866, 
the society, retaining the power to confer the Doctor of Medicine 
degree, transferred to the State the right of licensing candidates. In 
1890 the complete disappearance of the apprenticeship system was 
symbolized by the establishment of the State Board of Medical 
Examiners. 

Dr. Ezra Hunt, of Metuchen, distinguished member of the 
society, had, since the Civil War, been urging the creation of a State 
Health Department. Stimulated by the medical society, the Legisla- 
ture finally set up this department, by legislation enacted in 1877. 


Certified Milk—On December 5, 1892, before the Practitioners’ 
Club of Newark, Dr. Henry L. Coit, of Newark, New Jersey, out- 
lined a plan for the production of “Certified Milk.” ‘This original 
plan included chemical, bacteriologic and veterinary standards, medi- 
cal supervision of dairy hygiene and health of employees. These 
objects were to be obtained by means of a rigid contract between the 
dairyman and the commission composed of physicians to be known as 
the Essex County Medical Milk Commission. Thus was established 
the original certified milk; it was acclaimed throughout the world. 


Establishment of a Board of Trustees—In 1903 the structure of 
the society was modernized. ‘The old standing committee was suc- 
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ceeded by a board of trustees; the “Journal” was established. In 
1920 the present welfare committee was organized, with its four 
major subcommittees. Since then the rapid growth of committees, 
with their increasing responsibility, has brought the society to the 
healthy situation of having a fifth of its members on State commit- 
tees. Since most of the work of the society is done in and through 
committees, this widespread rank- 
and-file participation has made New 
Jersey's society one of the most 
democratic, yet effective, profes- 
sional organizations in the country. 


Medical Legislation—Today, as 
in 1766, The Medical Society of 
New Jersey has an intimate interest 
in legislation that will assure high 
medical standards for our State. 
The simple Act of September 26, 
1772, was passed by the Provincial 
Legislature to protect the Colony 
against eighteenth century panacea 
peddlers. As already related, the 
Legislature was activated into es- 
tablishing these regulations by the 
young medical society whose mem- 
bers busied themselves collecting 
petitions urging enactment. In 1944 
the medical society is still vigor- 


Dr. E. J. Marsh, First President of 
the New Jersey State Board of 
Health 


Dr. Marsh was co-worker with Dr. 
Ezra M. Hunt in ferming the first 
Board of Health legislation in the 
State of New Jersey. Dr. Marsh was 
one of a family of New Jersey physicians. 


His father of the same name was one 
of the early presidents of the Medical 
Society of New Jersey. He himself 
became president and his son, Dr. E. J. 
Marsh, of Paterson, is the present occu- 
pant of the chair of president of The 


ously battling to protect citizens 
from fractionally educated healers. 
The current Uniform Medical Prac- 
tice Act, generally considered a 
model of its kind, was warmly sup- 


Medical Society of New Jersey. j 
ported by the society. All efforts to 


depreciate educational requirements, lower the barriers against quack- 
ery, or scuttle our present high health criteria are resisted by the 
medical society. Legislators look on the society as a watchdog of 
medical standards; the press has come to see the organization as an 
agency for the intelligent, unbiased analysis of proposed changes in 
health organization. 


Advisory Committees—Through a battery of advisory commit- 
tees, The Medical Society of New Jersey labors effectively for the 
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reduction of morbidity and mortality rates. A pioneer maternal wel- 
fare committee has initiated a concrete program that has reduced 
New Jersey's maternal mortality by more than fifty per cent. This 
it has done through public education, elevation of hospital standards, 
standardization of reporting and analysis techniques, and specialized 
instruction to doctors. A child health committee has made it possible 
for the press to describe New Jersey as “‘one of the country’s safest 
states for babies.’’ Again, through media like public education, baby 
keep-well stations, special studies of the premature baby, instruction 
of doctors, and the like, the committee has dynamically met its prob- 
lems and has seen New Jersey repeatedly win the blue ribbon for low 
infant mortality. A pneumonia control committee has made it pos- 
sible for indigent patients to receive serum and the newer chemicals 
that have so dramatically lowered the pneumonia death rate. A 
committee on nursing education guards training standards and helps 
give New Jersey hospitals their high status as training institutions for 
nurses. All aspects of hospital facilities are under the alert attention 
of a special hospital committee. A committee on pharmaceutical prob- 
lems periodically issues a special formulary of useful, inexpensive 
medications; a formulary which simplifies the doctor’s prescription 
problem and eases the burden on the patient’s pocketbook. Two 
dozen other advisory committees toil ceaselessly in their special fields. 


Medical Preparedness—In every epidemic, war or other crisis 
afflicting our State or our Nation, The Medical Society of New Jersey 
has been able energetically to mobilize the medical personnel and 
medical resources of the State. So it was with the Revolution, to the 
prosecution of which the ten-year-old society contributed many medi- 
cal officers. So with all such crises. And, in 1941, when the problem 
of national defense was catapulted into public prominence, The Medi- 
cal Society of New Jersey swiftly stepped into the breach. Two hun- 
dred selective-service medical boards were promptly manned with 
society-recommended doctors. Dozens of advisory bodies, numerous 
medical appeal boards, and two complete induction panels were nomi- 
nated by the medical society. With an efficiency that won public 
recognition from military authorities, these boards went to work. 
Manifestly this huge and complex medical task could never have been 
accomplished without the existence and labor of a well-organized 
medical society. 


Medical Service Administration—Current symbol of the modern- 
ism of our society is its sponsorship of the Medical Service Adminis- 
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tration. For here is a new problem facing an old profession; the 
problem of distributing many-sided, twentieth century medical care to 
the self-respecting citizen to whom prolonged or catastrophic illness 
would be a serious financial blow. How to deliver medical services to 
families in the lower income group without pauperizing them, strip- 
ping them of their free choice of physician, or plunging them into 
bankruptcy, is a problem that organized medicine must meet. The 
Medical Society of New Jersey, after a two-year study of the need, 
has finally witnessed the Legislature enact, and the State Banking and 
Insurance Commission approve, an administration for the manage- 
ment of voluntary non-profit health insurance plans, which by their 
absence of regimentation, compulsion or governmental tampering, 
are recognized as being thoroughly concordant with our American 
way. 


The Medical Society Today—The Medical Society of New Jer- 
sey today reflects the complexity of contemporary organized living. 
It faces its own members; and it gives them the service of a monthly 
scientific journal, legal aid in their problems of practice, and a series 
of special postgraduate courses. It faces the American Medical 
Association, and gears New Jersey into the complex machine of 
organized American medicine. It faces the Legislature and cam- 
paigns for sound public health legislation. It works with related pro- 
fessions—pharmacists, nurses, health officers, dentists, and all groups 
interested in human welfare. Finally, and perhaps fundamentally, it 
faces the public. For in the last analysis, the every-day citizen is the 
source of our privileges, the beneficiary of our labors, the employer 
of our services, and the judge of our effectiveness. Since our prestige 
depends on our status in the hearts of the community, it is fitting that 
the cultivation of sound public relations is a keynote of our modern 
program. Rooted in that first effort to show the community that the 
medical society was motivated primarily by genuine interest in public 
service, our public relations project has flowered until today it encom- 
passes a speakers’ bureau, an exhibit service, a well-rounded commu- 
nity-contact program, and a State-wide press coverage of health 
information. 

“Into whatever house I shall enter, I shall go for the benefit of 
the sick.”’ So it was written two millennia ago. To the preservation of 
that oath, The Medical Society of New Jersey has dedicated the one 
hundred seventy-five years of its existence. No more worthy purpose 
can be conceived; no less worthy one can be considered. 
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It was the custom of medical men of different counties to entertain 
physicians and also the medical societies of towns beyond the borders 
of the State. A number of New Jersey’s native physicians at various 
times held chairs in the medical schools of New York and Philadel- 
phia. Among the names of this class are those of Shippen Tennent, 
Dowling Benjamin and E. L. B. Godfrey. This is important to 
remember as it shows that reciprocity existed between New Jersey and 
other states that resulted in benefit to all. 

It is stated in the historical sketch of the medical society that New 
Jersey physicians took an honorable part in the American struggle 
for independence. It is fitting to review a little more the biography 
of Dr. John Condit, of Orange. In 1671, one John Condit emigrated 
from England. ‘He was the pro- 
genitor of all that bear the name in 
the United States” (some accom- 
plishment!). But most important 
to us is the fact that he was the 
forebear of one Dr. John Condit, 
born in Orange July 8, 1755. Dr. 
Condit was a Revolutionary hero 
and patriot and he was in active 
practice and a civic leader as well. 
Besides the covering in his practice 
—in the horse and saddle-bag age 
—of Essex, Union and Passaic 
counties (then called the Essex Dis- 
trict), he had time to be a member 
of Congress for a term of thirty Dr. John Condit, Patriot 
years! At the time of the battle of 
Long Island he was regimental surgeon. After this dire disaster to 
the American forces, when three thousand three hundred Jerseymen 
were killed or wounded, he was instrumental in starting the first New- 
ark hospital. It was a soldiers’ hospital, where he operated upon 
the wounded under the benumbing influence of applejack; for in those 
early days this essence of cider acted as it and all strong liquor does 
today—as an anesthetic. 

It is interesting, in passing, to note the fact that one of Newark’s 
first industries was the manufacture of “‘cyder.” “Jersey Lightning” 
has thus a basis of history. 

There were other names noted in our medical history that live in 
our annals. The Piersons were doctors for four generations. The 


William Pierson, Jr., M. D. 
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Budds were also a family of physicians. Then there were the Elmers, 
the Clarks, the Barnetts, the Greens, the Marshes and the Stokes and 
others who handed down the torch of healing from father to son. 
Dr. J. Henry Clark wrote a valuable history of the medical men of 
Essex County from 1666 to 1866. His son is now living at the age 
of ninety and bears the family name and still does limited medica] 
work. 

The call to be a physician and surgeon must have been a strong 
one before anesthesia was first used in Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in the year 1846. The early 
doctor must have had his discour- 
agements. Ignorance in simple mat- 
ters of health was appalling. Sepsis, 
pyemia and gangrene discouraged 
surgery. Even in the celebrated 
Bellevue Hospital in New York at 
one time, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, out of fifty-four confinements 
twenty-eight women died. What do 
we think of such mortality as this: 
Phthisis, seventy-four per cent.; 
delirium tremens, twenty-five per 
cent.; puerperal fever, eighty-one 
per cent! Fortunately, better times 
were soon at hand. 

It is amazing to consider the ig- 


norance in health matters that pre- Henry Leber Coit, M. D. 
vailed as late as the beginning of the (1854-1917) 
writer's professional work. Sanita- “Father of clean milk,” apostle of 


: : : “certified milk,” “a New Jersey pioneer 
tion as we know it today did not of Health,” originator of the term “cer- 


exist. Privy vaults open and ex- tified milk.” Founder of The Babies 
: ; (Coit) Hospital in Newark, New Jersey 
posed to flies were frequently in 
close proximity to wells. Cesspools often overflowed and were 
neglected. Water was obtained from cisterns. Slops were some- 
times thrown in the street. Ice was thought to be pure because it was 
frozen water. Milk from unwashed cows obtained with unwashed 
hands was taken to the customers in forty-quart cans which were 
frequently only washed in the brook. The dipper after being used 
was dropped in the straw at the driver’s feet. 
Is it any wonder that almost half the babies died in childhood? 
Is it any wonder that the people suffered from diarrhea. dysentery, 
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typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and that many contagious dis- 
eases were rife in the land? 

As before stated, what we know of New Jersey medicine is less 
than four centuries old. The progress made in the last quarter far 
surpasses any made since the beginning of all history. As set forth 
by Ashe: (1) The discovery of anesthesia and its acceptance, in 
1846; (2) the birth of the germ theory (not spontaneous genera- 
tion) and the development of aseptic surgery; and (3) the estab- 
lishment of sanitary science are the three great factors of modern 
medicine that have revolutionized medicine and surgery of today. 
New Jersey has reason to be proud of the advancement she has made 
in all the sanitary sciences. The State Department of Health of New 
Jersey has not only followed but has led in many reforms. 

As far back as 1866 Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, a true pioneer in his field, 
proclaimed that: The prevention of disease is a grander and a nobler 
thing than its alleviation or cure. His whole life was devoted to this 
work and he accomplished much. 

Under the twenty-five-year presidency of Clyde Potts, C. E., the 
State Department of Health of New Jersey made great advancement. 


“Prior to 1907 the death rate from typhoid fever in Jer- 
sey City was more than 100. Jn 1909 the first chlorination 
plant in the United States was established at Boonton to chlori- 
nate the public water supply of Jersey City. Since that time 
every surface water supply in the State, indeed in the entire 
United States, is being chlorinated, and this is almost entirely 
responsible for the great reduction in typhoid. It has been 
practically wiped out in Jersey City and in New Jersey. New 
Jersey can be proud that it gave this great health boon to the 
world.” 


Another pioneer must not be forgotten, namely, Dr. Henry Leber 
Coit, of Newark. By his persistent cry for clean milk and by his 
demanding that milk should be “certified,” he started a crusade that 
has swept the world. By Dr. Coit’s efforts the modern dairy 
approaches to the cleanliness of the operating room. A hospital in 
Newark now bears his name. 

One can fairly say that maternal welfare, including, of course, pre- 
natal work, was sponsored, if not started, by Dr. A. W. Bingham, of 
East Orange. At the request of the writer of this medical history, 
Dr. Bingham writes the following article. The work is an honor to 
his name. 
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Maternal Welfare Work in New Jersey*—Successful organized 
maternal welfare work in New Jersey began in the Oranges in the fall 
of 1921, when the Maternity Center Association of the Oranges and 
Maplewood was organized. This organization consists of the three hos- 
pitals—Orange Memorial, St. Mary’s, and East Orange General— 
and the Visiting Nurses Association, and handles all the pre-natal care 
of the indigent and low wage groups. 

The boards of health and other agencies were persuaded to dis- 
continue this work after several conferences. This placed the respon- 
sibility for pre-natal care on one organization, and has been much 
more efficient. The patients visit the pre-natal centers in the hospi- 
tals and the visiting nurses, codperating with all three hospitals, follow 
up the patients in their homes. Few, if any, communities have the 
work so thoroughly handled as the Oranges and Maplewood. 

In 1923 the Medical Commission for Maternal Welfare was 
appointed by the president of the Essex County Medical Society. Its 
function was, through various committees, to improve maternity care 
in every possible way throughout the country. Good results were 
soon apparent and the maternal mortality rate of Essex County 
dropped from sixty-nine per ten thousand live births to twenty-five in 
1941. 

On account of the good results in Essex County the Medical 
Society of New Jersey appointed a committee on maternal welfare in 
1931. This committee aided in organizing maternal welfare com- 
mittees in every county in the State and directed the maternal welfare 
work of the State. Since 1936 the State Department of Health, 
through its Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, has codperated 
with the State Medical Society in giving financial aid with funds 
received through the Social Security Act. Since 1931 the uncorrected 
maternal mortality rate for New Jersey has been reduced from fifty- 
nine per ten thousand live births to twenty-six. 

The work is carried on through the twelve point program, a brief 
description of which follows: 


1—The Community Hospital. 

This is one of the best means of educating the general practition- 
ers and improving obstetrics. A community maternity hospital is one 
which has a regular obstetrical staff which lays down rules of proce- 


*Contributed by Arthur W. Bingham, M. D., F. A. C. S., of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, chairman of the committee on maternal welfare of the Medical Society of New Jersey, 
and chief advisory obstetrician, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, State Department of 
Health of New Jersey. 
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dure and routines. There is also a courtesy staff made up of local 
reputable physicians. The members of the courtesy staff are allowed 
to bring in their patients, but must follow the rules prescribed by the 
obstetrical staff. In complicated cases consultations are required 
with a member of the obstetrical staff, without extra charge. In a 
community hospital each case is really supervised by trained obstetri- 
cians and the physician cannot help but improve his obstetrics. 


2—Obstetrical Conferences. 

Regular obstetrical conferences open to all physicians. An effort 
is made to have these conferences held in every county and in every 
hospital of any size. Difficult cases as well as maternal deaths are 
discussed, not for criticism but to obtain knowledge. They have 
proved to be a valuable means of education. 


3—Lecture Courses. 


These are held, but it is found difficult to get those physicians 
who need them most to attend the lectures. 


4—Refresher Courses. 

These courses provide a means for keeping up to date on obstetri- 
cal procedures. In New Jersey refresher courses are given at the 
Margaret Hague Maternity Hospital in Jersey City. They are free 
to physicians of the State if recommended by the State Committee on 
Maternal Welfare. 


s—Field Physicians. 

In New Jersey each county has a field physician who is the con- 
tact man between the State and the county maternal welfare commit- 
tees, the State Department of Health, and the physicians of the 
county. He is a part-time man and is paid a small fee by the State 
Department of Health. His duty is to stimulate among the physi- 
cians in his county interest in and familiarity with modern educational 
and preventive maternal welfare and child health practices. He 
calls on physicians in his county and distributes literature, including 
antepartum history cards; explains standard procedures for ante- 
partum, delivery, and postpartum care, as well as rules and directions 
to be given by the physicians to their patients. He checks on ante- 
partum centers already in operation in the county; also the need for 
more centers. He helps to arrange obstetric conferences and explains 
how to attend the refresher courses. He urges consultations in 
abnormal cases and explains how to get a consultant for a patient in 
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the indigent or low wage groups. He provides the slips to be filled 
out. He explains how to get a nurse for delivery service in the home 
in a low wage or indigent case, providing slips to be filled out in such 
cases. He investigates every maternal death in his county, report- 
ing his findings to the chairman of the State Committee on Maternal 


Welfare. He checks on all hos- 
pitals taking obstetric cases and ob- 
tains an annual report from each. 
He urges them to adopt the rules 
suggested by the State Committee 
on Maternal Welfare and to isolate 
obstetric patients from others. 


6—Investigation of Maternal 
Deaths. 


Every maternal death in the State 
is investigated and a report made to 
the chairman of the committee, who 
studies the report and classifies the 
death. If a physician knows the 
case is to be reviewed he is apt to be 
more careful how he fills out the 
death certificate. 


7—Studies of Annual Obstetrical 
Reports of Hospitals. 


The State committee receives an 
annual obstetric report from every 
hospital and maternity home of any 
size in the State. An obstetrical 
record book has been published by 
the committee and is used by eighty- 
five per cent. of the hospitals in the 
State. It is of great value in making 
out the annual report. 


Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, First Secretary of 
the New Jersey State Board of 
Health from 1877 to 1894 


“The Medical Society of New Jersey 
was awakened to the importance of 
public hygiene and sanitary legislation, 
largely by the untiring energy of Dr. 
Ezra M. Hunt, of Metuchen, a leader 
and citizen to whom, for his great and 
fruitful work in this field both the 
medical profession and the State owe 
a debt of gratitude they have been 
only too ready to forget. After eleven 
years of work the State Board of Health 
could not be obtained until 1877.”— 
Taken from “An Outline History of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey,” 
by Elias J. Marsh, M. D., of Paterson; 
published by the New Jersey Historical 
Society, 1942. 


8—Nursing Delivery Service and Consultation Service. 


In order to help the physician in carrying out proper technique in 
home deliveries in the low wage group he may call any registered 
nurse for the delivery and she will be paid by the State Department of 
Health. Also, if a physician wishes a consultation in an abnormal 
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case in the low wage group, he may call any competent physician and 
the consultant will be paid by the State Department of Health. 


g—Systems of Pre-natal Care. 

Every community should have its system of pre-natal care for 
the indigent or low wage groups. In New Jersey two systems are 
used: 

A. The Maternity Center System for urban centers, 
consisting of 
(a) pre-natal centers, and 


(b) field nurses. 


B. The Community System for rural districts, consist- 
ing of 

(a) physicians who have agreed to-see a 

few free cases in their offices, and 


(b) field nurses. 


10—Statistical Study. 

Maternal mortality statistics for the State as a whole and also 
for each county are published each year, and serve to show the coun- 
ties how they stand from year to year. 


11—A Maternal Welfare Article. 

Each month a paper on some obstetrical subject or one related 
to maternal welfare is published in the “Journal” of the Medical 
Society of New Jersey. This has been done for the past seven years. 


12—A Lesson from a Death Certificate. 

Following the maternal welfare article in the “Journal” there is 
a paragraph or two giving a brief outline from a history of a mater- 
nal death. No names are given and no personal facts used. It takes 
very little time to read and the facts are so clearly brought out that 
it cannot help but impress physicians with the idea that an error was 
made which they may avoid in a similar case in the future. 


Comment. 

In trying to carry out this program, the committee has had nothing 
but the finest codperation from physicians, nurses, hospitals, and 
all State institutions, without which very little could have been 
accomplished. 


The Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey is located in 
Newark. For many years it has been functioning as a medical center 
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for educational, social and scientific purposes. It has its own building 
and its civic center, a large library with all current periodicals, a 
museum, and an assembly hall seating over five hundred. Besides its 
many scientific activities, the Academy of Medicine is the home of 
the county medical society, which has over one thousand two hundred 
members. 

The Society for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical 
Men of New Jersey is really a monument to the great interest and 
activities of its sponsor, Dr. E. J. Ill. Until his recent death he was 
the only president of the society for almost fifty years. Its growing 
membership pays a certain sum of money to the estate of each mem- 
ber who passes to the Great Beyond where there is no more work or 
bills receivable. The benefactions of the society are often used in 
cases of destitution of medical men and their families, for medicine is 
not always the royal road to wealth and security. 

It is only possible to say a brief word on the subject of the trained 
nurse in the State of New Jersey, but without her aid and faithful 
work the profession of medicine would suffer greatly, to say nothing 
about their patients. The first training school for nurses was estab- 
lished for the entire State at the Paterson General Hospital. The 
second school in the State was founded by the Orange Memorial 
Hospital a short time afterwards, in 1882. It is difficult to believe 
that the first training school for nurses in the United States was the 
Bellevue Hospital Training School, in New York City, graduating its 
first class of six trained nurses on May 1, 1873. 

New Jersey, following the lead of Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, has been a pioneer worker 
in social service for the sick. In the old days when a patient was dis- 
charged from a hospital, or even from private care, he was likely to 
be lost sight of and forgotten. It is hard to realize that “follow 
up’ work is a modern endeavor and that such important things as 
home life and environment, economic conditions, the worries of the 
patient, his religious reactions, his moral status, his educational advan- 
tages or otherwise, his daily mode of living—his very ego, which 
largely determines his protracted invalidism or his recovery—were, 
before the year 1906, almost entirely neglected in our hospital records. 

In a review of this nature there is no space or time to give in detail 
an account of the good work that is being done for the insane, the 
feeble-minded and the epileptics who now receive scientific treatment 
and are no longer treated with the lash. 


Edward Joseph Ill, M. D., F. A. C. 
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The Cancer Control Committee and that devoted to the sufferers 
from tuberculosis are busy men who are doing wonderful work. 
Tuberculosis no longer heads the list of annual deaths, but is far 
down the line; and, as for cancer, we are working hard to discover the 
cause and apply the cure. It is no time for discouragement, for more 
and more light is being given to us. 

It is in the field of public health that the brightest sunshine of 
medicine gleams. The Department of Health of the State of New 
Jersey has kindly furnished the following impressive list of accom- 
plishments in this field: 

1. No smallpox in New Jersey since 1931, a period of more than 
ten years. 

2. Typhoid fever reduced over ninety per cent. in the last twenty 
years. . 

3. Diphtheria reduced ninety-six per cent. in the last twenty years. 

4. Tuberculosis reduced fifty per cent. in the last twenty years. 

5. Deaths from childbirth and deaths of young children reduced 
to among the lowest rates in the country. 

6. Epidemics caused by milk reduced from frequent occurrences 
to rare events; the last one was in 1936, whereas there formerly 
were several almost every year. 

7. A clean-up of our rivers, some of which had become badly 
polluted with sewage and trade wastes. This improvement is well 
along in the Passaic and Raritan rivers, and is in progress along the 
Hackensack and Delaware rivers; also a clean-up of sewage pollution 
of our bathing beaches. 

8. Safe oysters and clams in areas where harvesting of shellfish 
is permitted. Some areas are still condemned, due to sewage pollu- 
tion, but others have been restored to safety and are again in use. 

g. Health education of thousands of people of all ages by means 
of moving pictures, exhibits, lectures, and circulars provided by the 
department. After all, each of us must put into practice certain good 
health habits if we are to keep well, and health education teaches good 
health habits. 

10. Personal service for hundreds of families in small towns and 
on farms, who have had trouble with wells and cesspools. Advice by 
an experienced man, after he sees the situation, may save the home 
owner great expense and a waste of time and money in unwise efforts. 


N.J. II—9 
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Finally, let it be said that in the year 1770 the expectation of life 
in the United States was only twenty-five years. In this year, 1943, 
the expectation of life has arisen to a little over sixty-two years. We 
feel sure that New Jersey has done her part in almost doubling the 
duration of human life in less than two hundred years. 

The writer’s personal contact with Dr. Wickes extended from 
my childhood, 1862, to his last illness which he attended in 1889. Dr. 
Wickes was my next door neighbor in Orange for twenty-seven years. 
During this time I do not recall him ever without his long white beard. 
His family consisted of his wife and two daughters. One of the latter 
was married to another of my neighbors, Charles K. Ensign, whose 
family I also had the honor of attending. 

Dr. Wickes was the beau ideal of a dignified, courtly general prac- 
titioner. It was unusual to see him walking on the street without his 
swallow-tailed coat and his gold-headed cane. These he continued 
to use even up to his last illness in 1889. I never saw him, even in his 
own house, sitting or working in his shirt-sleeves. 

He was attending physician to The Orange Memorial Hospital 
while the writer was an interne. He almost never missed his daily 
visit or was late to a staff appointment. He was not a surgeon, but 
devoted his rare talents to the healing of the sick. Dr. Wickes was a 
student. His library was complete with the subjects that interested 
his mind, and contained many rare and often priceless pamphlets and 
books. He was a historian, and his “History of Medicine and Medi- 
cal Men in New Jersey,” upon which he labored for over five years 
and which was published in 1879, is today valued as a classic. The 
data of that work were obtained by original research, Dr. Wickes 
often carefully gathering his facts by interrogation of libraries, his- 
torical groups, and old people, and by travel to places that were often 
distant from his home. 

What should be brought out in any story of his life is the fact that 
Dr. Wickes was a working Christian. When the writer knew him 
best he was an elder in the First Presbyterian Church of Orange, an 
offshoot of the old Presbyterian Church of Newark that dated from 
the year 1666, when the Rev. Abraham Pierson came to Newark and 
Orange was afterward called “The Mountain Settlement.” 

Dr. Wickes always had a fine fruit and vegetable garden and kept 
on his place a horse and a cow. He never did laborious work himself, 
but would take his exercise walking in his finely kept garden; but often 
he did the pruning of his fruit trees and shrubs with his own hand. 


Stephen Wickes, A. M., M. D. 
(1813-1889) 


Author of “History of Medicine in New Jersey and of Its Medical Men from 
the Settlement of the Province to 1800 A. D.”; Acting Honorary Member of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey; Honorary Member of New York State 
Medical Society; Member of the American Medical Association; Fellow of 
the Council of the American Academy of Medicine; Life Member of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, etc. 
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The only time the writer ever saw Dr. Wickes actually angry or 
in a passion was when occasion arose for him to denounce the practice 
of quackery in his beloved profession. Then he could be both scath- 
ing and excoriating. 

His lifelong friend, Dr. Pennington, of Newark, read the final 
tribute to him after his death at the seventy-fourth annual meeting of 
the Essex District Medical Society, Newark, New Jersey, in 1889: 


“Dr. Wickes was born at Jamaica, Long Island, where 
his father, Van Wyck Wickes, lived, his ancestor, Thomas 
Wickes, having become in the year 1666 the grantee of a large 
tract of land on Long Island, of which the town of Hunting- 
ton is the center. Dr. Wickes was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in Schenectady, New York, in 1831 and also received 
his A. M. there in 1834. He had an uncle, Dr. Blackford of 
Troy, New York, and after studying in his office for a while 
he became interested in medical work and entered the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he received his M. D. in 1834. 

“Dr. Wickes was always intensely interested in organized 
medicine (although it was not called by that name in those 
days). He early joined the Essex District Medical Society, 
almost as soon as he decided to practice his profession in 
Orange, N. J., his permanent home. This took place in 
1853. He soon became a leader. He was the originator of 
the annual publication of the Society’s Transactions, of which 
he took almost full charge and continued to do so for many 
years. 

“It was in 1879 he published his ‘History of Medicine and 
Medical Men of New Jersey,’ a work of 449 pages. Dr. 
Wickes was elected President of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey in the year 1883. He quietly slept his last sleep after 
suffering a stroke of paralysis.” 


Upon the death of William A. Whitehead, the corresponding 
secretary of the New Jersey Historical Society, Dr. Wickes was 
chosen as his successor. This work was close to his heart and he dis- 
charged the duties with universal approval. 

This short sketch of Dr. Stephen Wickes, of Orange, New Jer- 
sey, is written not only with personal affection, but with full belief 
that Dr. Wickes’ work will live. 


CHAPTER III 


The Press of New Jersey 


By KENNETH QUAD JENNINGS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF JOURNALISM, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


THE PREss IN COLONIAL NEW JERSEY 


Printing had a difficult time becoming established in New Jersey. 
A permanent press was not set up in the Province until the middle of 
the eighteenth century. This was later than in any other Colony with 
the exception of New Hampshire and Delaware. New Jersey was 
also the last of the thirteen original colonies to have its own newspaper. 

Peripatetic printing prevailed in New Jersey until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, although the Colony had a resident printer 
after 1751 when James Parker established a permanent printing office 
in his native town of Woodbridge. It was not until Parker had died, 
a score of years later, that another permanent press came into New 
Jersey, proving that few Colonial printers were willing to hazard 
such an adventure in the Commonwealth. ‘Those that did were 
forced to move their shops several times in unsuccessful attempts to 
find support sufficiently great to provide them with a living. 

Twice during the decade 1720-30, presses were temporarily 
brought into the Colony to provide issues of paper money under ofh- 
cial supervision and print the current session laws. A third tempo- 
rary press may have been set up in New Jersey during the 1730s and 
bibliographers have uncovered four New Jersey items, one dated 
1752, which may have been printed by William Bradford in Philadel- 
phia, or James Parker in Woodbridge. Three others, all dated 1756, 
have been located without imprints, so the place.and printer is still 
sought, although Parker was established in Woodbridge at this time. 
Failure to identify these four items shows the ephemerality of the 
Colonial press in New Jersey. 

Another statement to show that this condition continued for the 
next half century is that by Lucile M. Morsch, whose ‘Checklist of 
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New Jersey Imprints, 1784-1800,” lists thirty-seven printers in the 
State during her period of study and “An examination of these dates 
shows the very brief time which the average printer stayed in one 
place. Thirteen appeared and disappeared within the same year, and 
thirteen more who have left imprints covering two years may have 
actually remained constant for less than a year. The average stay, 
even when one considers each date as representing a whole year, is 
only three and a half years." Douglas C. McMurtrie in his “His- 
tory of Printing in the United States” further attests to this condition 
when he says: “The presses established in New Jersey in the last years 
of the (eighteenth) century were relatively unimportant.’ 


Tardiness of Printing—Many reasons have been advanced for 
this condition of the press in Colonial New Jersey. The Colony’s 
location between New York and Philadelphia, communities large 
enough to support a flourishing press from 1700 on, is generally cited 
as the main reason for the absence of a permanent printer during the 
early Colonial days. William Bradford, the first printer in the Mid- 
dle Colonies, had a shop in Philadelphia from 1685 until 1693, when 
he removed to New York and continued his vocation until his retire- 
ment in 1744. His son, Andrew Bradford, became Philadelphia's 
only printer in 1712, after completing his apprenticeship with his 
father in New York. He continued the shop in the Quaker City until 
his death, November 24, 1742. Andrew’s nephew, William Brad- 
ford, whom he apprenticed, carried on the Philadelphia business until 
the Revolution. Imprints of these three Bradfords appear on New 
Jersey documents from 1703 to 1758. 

Another generally accepted reason for the delay in the establish- 
ment of a permanent press in the Colony was the rule usually embodied 
in the instructions given the royal governors in America when 
appointed by the court. Thus Queen Anne, in her instructions to 
Lord Cornbury on November 16, 1702, prescribing his powers and 
duties as Governor of New Jersey, listed as ninety-ninth among the 
103 orders, that “Foreasmuch as great inconveniences may arise by 
the liberty of printing in our said province, you are to provide by all 
necessary orders, that no person keep any press for printing, nor that 
any book, pamphlet or other matters whatsoever be printed without 
your especial leave and license first obtained.” 

Contributing causes of the tardiness, not previously mentioned 
by historians, but more important in this writer's opinion than the 


1. Morsch, p. xviii of Introduction. (See bibliography for full reference.) 
2. McMurtrie, p. 242. 
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two already mentioned, were the sparse, scattered population and 
inadequate transportation facilities in the Colony, which made deliy- 
ery and collection of subscriptions difficult. When the Crown united 
East and West Jersey in 1702 the population was a little over 15,000 
inhabitants. The census under provincial authority in 1737 and 1745 
reported the population at 50,000 and 60,000, respectively. Govy- 
ernor William Franklin, in 1774, conjectured only 120,000 inhabi- 
tants for New Jersey, while the first census in 1790 listed 184,139 
_ persons. 

Hugh Gaine, publisher of the ‘“New-York Gazette and Weekly 
Mercury,”’ who went to Newark after the Continentals evacuated 
New York in September, 1776, and there printed seven issues of his 
paper as a patriotic organ, ran this notice in his New Jersey edition 
of October 12: ‘This paper has now been published in this town four 
weeks and sent to the customers that could be found, as usual. The 
great and uncommon expense attending the carrying on of business at 
this juncture, oblige the publisher to request those in arrears to dis- 
charge their accounts, which will be gratefully acknowledged, by the 
publick’s humble servant, Hugh Gaine.’” 

Even with the apparent need for a periodical to arouse public sen- 
timent for the Revolutionary cause, the failure of Gaine to success- 
fully establish a newspaper in New Jersey made no printer willing 
to hazard such a venture. Therefore, it became necessary for the 
Legislature to subsidize the State’s first permanent newspaper and 
establish a cross-post before Isaac Collins could justify the publication 
of the “New-Jersey Gazette” at Burlington. This was started there 
December 5, 1777, but after three months Collins was forced to 
move to Trenton, where he hoped for more financial subsistence in the 
form of subscriptions. The ‘‘Gazette’” was printed in Trenton from 
March 4, 1778, until December, 1786, except for a supension of five 
months in 1783 because of feeble support. 

Similar difficulties were experienced by Shepard Kollock, founder 
of New Jersey’s second newspaper. His ‘‘New-Jersey Journal” was 
started at Chatham, February 16, 1779, only to move to New Bruns- 
wick, a larger center of population, in December, 1783, then on to 
Elizabethtown, in 1785. Subsequent eighteenth century newspapers 
were even more short-lived than the first two permanent news chroni- 
cles, including an attempt by Philip Freneau, great poet of the Revo- 
lution, so that the State had but three newspapers in 1790, and only 
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six in 1800. This dearth of papers was clearly aue to lack of poten- 
tial readers, ability to obtain and collect subscriptions, and the diff- 
culty of printers to operate a shop which would assure them even a 
bare living. 


First New Jersey Imprint—New Jersey's first printing was done 
in Perth Amboy by William Bradford in 1723, who had been “Printer 
to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty for the Province of New- 
Jersey” for two decades. Because, of the eight known copies of these 
Assembly laws, five have the bottom line on the title page “Printed 
by William Bradford in the City of Perth-Amboy, 1723,” while on 
the title page of the other three this line reads “Printed by William 
Bradford in the City of New-York, 1723,”’ and the books vary in 
length from thirty to thirty-three pages, this earliest known New Jer- 
sey book has been the subject of intensive scrutiny by students of early 
printing in America. 

It has been definitely established that there were three issues 
of the New Jersey Laws of 1723. Two were identical except for 
the different imprints of Perth Amboy and New York, consisting of 
thirty-two pages, with an extra leaf containing “page 33”’ added in 
one of the Perth Amboy imprint copies. The third issue contains 
thirty pages in which the pages from 17 to 30 were reset with a New 
York imprint. Thus five copies have been found with the Perth 
Amboy imprint, four with thirty-two pages and one with an extra 
page containing an Act regulating fences, ending with a supplementary 
colophon “Published at Burlington the 30th Day of November, 1723.” 
The regular colophon “Published the 30th of November, 1723,” 
appears at the bottom of page 32 of this copy. Three known copies 
have the New York imprint, two of which consist of thirty-two pages, 
and one containing but thirty pages. The latter, owned by the New 
Jersey State Library, has been reset in wider measure beginning with 
page 17. On page 30 appears the fence Act, missing in all but the 
thirty-three page copy, and with the regular colophon “Published the 
30th Day of November, 1723.’’ Of course, the Burlington colophon 
implies promulgation, rather than printing, at Burlington.* 

As both the thirty-two page imprints have four unnumbered pages 
at the end (except the thirty-three page copy which has a separate 
leaf, printed on one side), it is clear that both were printed in a sin- 
gle press run and only the words “Perth-Amboy” and “New-York” 
changed. As Bradford had printed volumes of laws for the Province 
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of New Jersey in 1710, 1716 and 1717 carrying a New York imprint, 
historians for years questioned the authenticity of these laws having 
been “Printed in the City of Perth-Amboy.”’ The literal intent of this 
statement was misconstrued because it was argued that as Perth 
Amboy was a good four hours’ sail down the bay and into the Kill van 
Kull in the most favoring weather, it would have been highly unbusi- 
nesslike for Bradford to transport his heavy equipment to the Jersey 
shore, reassemble it, print his book, dismantle his apparatus, and 
return to New York—twenty miles away—when he could much more 
conveniently have printed the session laws in New York with any title 
page he chose, and shipped the copies to Perth Amboy. 

But Bradford had a more lucrative reason than the publication of 
the 1723 laws. The Assembly in that year authorized a paper money 
issue. As the Province’s official printer the contract must have been 
awarded to him. ‘To prevent fraud on the part of the printer in the 
handling of these bills,” Lawrence C. Wroth writes, “certain caution- 
ary provisions of the act made it almost imperative that the work, as 
Keimer was commissioned to do later, under the observation of com- 
missioners appointed to represent the government.”’ For these reasons 
one may assume that Bradford printed the money in Perth Amboy 
instead of in his New York office. The job was one of unusual profit 
for the printer, and the notes were made in this case, I believe, from 
woodcut blocks, which could be printed on an ordinary press. “It is 
not difficult to think of Bradford for this reason moving a press and 
appurtenances from New York to Perth Amboy, and, after the money 
had been printed, of finishing there an edition of the recent Assembly 
statutes.’”® 

Further proof that Bradford did this printing in Perth Amboy 
was established a few years ago by George J. Miller, a local historian. 
His search of local land titles revealed that in 1715 William Brad- 
ford purchased two lots on the south side of Smith Street, between 
High and Hector, where his printing establishment was located, and 
later held several other pieces of property in the town. Bradford 
must have had other dealings in the Colony prior to 1723, for he was 
named an executor to the estate of Miles Forster, one of the early set- 
tlers of Perth Amboy, who died in 1710. It is known that Bradford 
served as clerk of the New Jersey Assembly in 1711° and a notice was 
published in 1722 that he was holding this post as clerk and secretary 
of the Assembly as he was authorized, together with David Lyell, a 
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member of Governor Burnet’s Council, to collect the excise for New 
Jersey. 

Whether Bradford printed New Jersey's paper money issues of 
1709, 1711, 1714 and 1717 is not known. In fact, no note of the 
1723 currency has been found. Until some numismatist discovers 
one of these rarities, the 1723 statutes of the laws of New Jersey 
remains the first printing in the State. 


Second Imprint—Bradford served as printer for New Jersey from 
1703 to 1733, except for an interruption late in 1727 or early in 1728, 
when Samuel Keimer became “Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty for the Province of New-Jersey.” Keimer had come to 
Philadelphia from London in 1723 and had set up a shop consisting 
“of an old damaged press, and a small cast of worn-out English 
types contained in one pair of cases,”’ Benjamin Franklin stated in his 
‘Autobiography.’ 

Why Keimer was awarded this printing has never been definitely 
determined. However, it is this writer’s opinion that New Jersey 
needed more currency and, because that made from woodcut blocks by 
Bradford in 1723 had been easily counterfeited, Keimer was able to 
get the contract away from Bradford with the inducement that he 
would print the money from a copper plate. This deduction is borne 
out by Franklin’s “Autobiography,” in which he relates how he became 
foreman of Keimer’s shop in 1727 and told of moulding type, struck 
matrices in lead, made ink and “I also engraved several things on 
occasion.” Franklin describes a fight with his employer and how he 
quit his job and remained idle because there was no place vacant in 
another printing house. “After some days, Keimer, on a prospect of 
being employed to print some paper money in New Jersey, which 
would require cuts and various types which I only could supply, and 
apprehending Bradford might engage men, and get the job from 
him, sent me a very civil message, that old friends should not part 
for a few words, the effect of sudden passion, and wishing me to 
fo a 

“The New Jersey job was obtained. I contrived a copperplate 
press for it, the first that had been seen in the country; I cut several 
ornaments and checks for the bills. We went together to Burlington, 
where I executed the whole to satisfaction; and he received so large 
a sum for the work as to be enabled thereby to keep his head much 
longer above water. 
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“At Burlington I made an acquaintance with many principal peo- 
ple of the Province. Several of them had been appointed by the 
Assembly a committee to attend the press, and take care that no more 
bills were printed than the law directed. They were therefore, by 
turns, constantly with us. . . . . We continued there near three 
months.’”® 

Like this lucrative printing given Bradford five years previously, 
Keimer was assured of enough work to make it profitable for him to 
move his equipment from Philadelphia to Burlington, a water journey 
of fifteen miles. Thus Keimer was given the contract to print the ses- 
sion laws of the Assembly which opened at Perth Amboy on Decem- 
ber 9, 1727, and closed February 10, 1728, “after two months of 
business of momentous importance to the people of New Jersey.’ 
As Burlington was so far removed from Perth Amboy, it is likely 
William Bradford in nearby New York would have printed these 
laws, as he had done in previous years, but for Keimer’s inducement in 
offering New Jersey “‘non-counterfeitable” bills. This fifty-one page 
volume with Keimer’s imprint at Burlington in 1728 is the second 
New Jersey imprint. 

Constance H. Humphrey in her list of New Jersey imprints 
describes a-1727 issue she credits to Keimer at Burlington. This was 
“A Catalogue of Medecines sold by Mr. Robert Talbot at Burling- 
ton.’ She quotes a description of this imprint given in the catalogue 
of the Nelson sale in 1915 as follows: “Similarity of the type proves 
it to be from the font used by Keimer in the setting up of his New Jer- 
sey Laws at Burlington in 1728 while the paper shows the same water- 
mark as that used in the laws.”?° 

William Bradford, who was in partnership with William Ritten- 
house when the latter established the first paper mill in America near 
Philadelphia in 1690, unsuccessfully petitioned the New York Assem- 
bly in 1724 to give him exclusive rights to make paper in that Proy- 
ince. Not to be deprived of such a mill, the sixty-five-year old 
publisher of the ‘““New-York Gazette” built a large paper mill at 
Elizabethtown in 1728. ‘‘He thus rendered his own establishment 
and his son’s in Philadelphia independent of the paper manufacturers 
of Great Britain.’”™ 


Franklin Official Printer—When Bradford lost his position as 
public printer for New Jersey in 1734, the aged printer probably closed 
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the mill for his “Gazette” on July 15, 1734, and again on August 25, 
1735, advertised a ninety-acre plantation for sale at Elizabethtown 
“suitable for a tanner” with “70 acres of good woodland.” The sec- 
ond advertisement concluded with “Whosoever inclines to buy the 
same, may apply to William Bradford in New-York, who will agree on 
reasonable terms." The “reasonable terms” phrase leads this writer 
to believe that this land was owned by Bradford himself and not 
advertised for anyone else as was frequently done in Colonial days. 

Shortly after his New Jersey work with Keimer, Benjamin Frank- 
lin opened his own printing office in Philadelphia with Hugh Mere- 
dith as his partner. His success was so rapid that in five years his 
restless nature was seeking new business and by 1734 he was the official 
printer for New Jersey and Delaware.’* Probably the friendships 
made with the high officials in the Province while at Burlington 
enabled this shrewd young businessman to wrest away the title held 
for thirty years by William Bradford. 

This writer believes that during Franklin's tenure as ‘Printer for 
New-Jersey” he followed the examples set by Bradford and Keimer 
and moved equipment from Philadelphia to print Bills of Credit 
authorized in 1733 and also printed the laws of that year while in the 
South Jersey capital. Although bibliographers have, as yet, found no 
imprint to substantiate this assertion, I believe it true for several well- 
founded reasons. One is that the ‘“New-York Gazette” on November 
12, 1733, stated that on “The 16th of August last, the following 
Acts of Assembly were passed and published at Burlington.” Included 
in the Acts passed was one “for the making of Forty Thousand Pounds 
in Bills of Credit.” Does “Published at Burlington” mean promulga- 
tion, as in the case of the controversial page 33 of the 1723 laws, or 
the physical printing of the Acts? 

Franklin’s “Pennsylvania Gazette” of November 22-29, 1733, has 
a paragraph headed “Next Week will be Published—The Laws of 
the Province of New-Jersey, which were enacted the last Sessions of 
Assembly. Printed and sold by B. Franklin.”"* The absence of the 
place and location of the printing office on this advertisement is signifi- 
cant. However, bibliographers have found that all the copies of this 
imprint has the colophon “Philadelphia: Printed and sold by B. 
Franklin, at the New printing-office near the Market, 1733.”’ It might 
be construed that the paragraph in Franklin’s newspaper was purely 
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a news item and not an advertisement for the sale of the laws. But 
throughout Colonial America publishers were so anxious to sell the 
books which they printed to bring in revenue, so lacking from news- 
paper circulation and advertisements, that whenever they mentioned 
the publication of a book in their news columns they always gave the 
address where it could be purchased whether they did the printing of 
it or not. Could it be that Franklin left his address off the news item 
because he was printing the 1733 laws at Burlington, but put his Phila- 
delphia address on the title page because, like Bradford, in 1723, he 
only had a temporary printing office in New Jersey and realized most 
of the requests for the purchase of the laws would be from his perma- 
nent address? Of course, Franklin was egotistical enough to feel that 
after only five years as a Philadelphia printer he was sufficiently known 
so that an address was unnecessary in the news story inasmuch as it 
appeared in his own newspaper which had his place of business in the 
masthead. 

If Franklin had not moved a printing press and its appurtenances 
to Burlington, why was this notice published in his rival’s “American 
Weekly Mercury,” September 9-16, 1736: ‘“‘Lost last week in 
removing the printing press, and either left on the wharff at Burling- 
ton, or drop’t off the dray between the waterside and the market in 
Philadelphia, a pine water-tight trough, containing sundry odd things 
and utensils belonging to the press. Whoever brings it to B. Frank- 
lin shall have five shillings reward.—Phila. Sept. 16, 1736.""" Why 
this advertisement concerning Franklin’s own equipment should appear 
in Andrew Bradford’s ‘‘Mercury” is mystifying. The fact that this 
loss was in 1736 may mean that Franklin had a press in Burlington 
from 1733 to 1736. This is possible because after the Assembly had 
authorized the printing of the Bills of Credit in 1733 this action pre- 
cipitated a bitter fight with Governor Cosby and he appealed to the 
Crown. “The New-York Gazette” of May 31, 1736, contained a 
story stating that a ship from England had arrived in Philadelphia 
with some letters containing news about New Jersey. Among the 
items was ‘“That the act passed by the last session of Assembly in that 
province, entitled, dn Act for making Forty Thousand Pounds in 
Bills of Credit, on the 4th day of March last, had obtained his 
Majesty’s Royal Assent.”*® It is possible Franklin left the press at 
Burlington until this confirmation as he could easily have executed 
the bills between May 31 and September 16 when he reported the 
loss of materials. 
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If the press was in New Jersey during these years Miss Hum- 
phrey’s question about the 1735 laws may be solved. In her check- 
list of New Jersey imprints she found one in the New York Historical 
Society which she identified as being the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly in 1735. But as it lacks a title page she classifies this as follows: 

Philadelphia? Printed and sold by B. Franklin, at the New 
printing-office near the Market? 1735. 

This was obviously a continuation of the 1733 proceedings as 
Governor “Cosby met his Assembly only once during the four years 
of his administration,’’** and this was in 1733. The laws for that 
year printed by Franklin were paged to 345, while the 1735 statutes 
were numbered from 347 to 366. It can be assumed that Franklin 
printed both of these volumes as printer for the Province, but where 
he set the type is unknown. 


Zenger Rewarded—John Peter Zenger, crusading publisher of the 
‘New-York Journal,” printed the twenty-page volume of the New 
Jersey laws in 1738 instead of Franklin, whose name appears on the 
session laws of 1739 and subsequent years. The most plausible reason 
for this change is that Lewis Morris was one of the leaders of the 
popular faction in New York which precipitated the famous attack 
against Governor Cosby in Zenger’s “Journal,” which resulted in the 
historic “freedom of the press” trial. As a reward for his fearlessness, 
Zenger received the appointment in New Jersey, where he had become 
a naturalized citizen, from Morris, who was named the first Royal 
Governor of New Jersey in 1738. Unfortunately, Zenger was too 
poor a printer to hold this contract long. 

Although Miss Humphrey states that “from 1728 to 1754 no 
titles of any kind actually bearing a New Jersey imprint have been 
found,” she lists a five-page pamphlet, “General Instructions by the 
Surveyor-General to the deputy Surveyors of the Eastern division of 
New-Jersey,” as probably being printed at Trenton, although she 
cites no authority for this statement. It is interesting to note that the 
card index of this book in the New York Public Library has printed 
on it 

Trenton? 1746? 

This has been crossed out and a typewritten substitution reads 
New York? J. Parker? 1746? 

The card gives as the authority for the correction “Sabin 53111.” 

It is likely Miss Humphrey got her information from this card 
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before the correction was made as McMurtrie says ‘there seems to 
be not the slightest evidence that printing was done in Prenton or 
anywhere else in New Jersey at this time.’ 

After Zenger’s one-year reign as “Printer for the Province of 
New-Jersey,”’ Franklin held this title exclusively until 1745, when 
William Bradford, of Philadelphia, began to share in the official New 
Jersey printing. Franklin’s last New Jersey imprint was in 1746, the 
same year in which Bradford received two of the three contracts. 
Bradford’s name continued to appear as the public printer for New 
Jersey until 1758, although James Parker printed many documents 
‘by Order of the General Assembly” from 1754 to 1758 at his Wood- 
bridge office. Parker’s imprints did not contain the notation ‘‘Printer 
to the Government of New-Jersey” until 1758. 


First Permanent Press—This study gives 1751 as the date of the 
establishment of the first permanent press in Woodbridge by James 
Parker, New Jersey’s first native printer. This date is based on 
statements by Isaiah Thomas, William Nelson, Joseph Sabin and John 
C. Oswald, all undisputed authorities on American Colonial printing. 
However, such careful and eminent authorities as Douglas C. McMur- 
trie and Lawrence C. Wroth say “About 1754,” as this is the date of 
the first known imprint from this press. Miss Humphrey credits. a 
1752 imprint to James Parker at Woodbridge, but, as McMurtrie 
proves, this is no doubt an error. Parker probably opened his print- 
ing office there between 1751 and 1753, but likely in 1753 shortly after 
he entered into partnership with William Weyman in New York. 
The year 1754 was too busy a one for Parker to devote much time to 
such a task because “in 1754 Parker went to Antigua as Franklin’s 
representative to clear up the accounts of Thomas Smith, Franklin’s 
partner there.”?® Franklin also named Parker postmaster at New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1754, and Parker established the first perma- 
nent press at New Haven in 1755. 

‘‘A better printer than Franklin” is the way Carl Van Doren, lat- 
est and greatest biographer of Benjamin Franklin, rates James 
Parker, who “‘had a career something like his master’s and partner’s.””° 

When James Parker was thirteen years old his father died and 
he was apprenticed for eight years to William Bradford in New York. 
The indenture was dated January 1, 1726-27. In April, 1733, when 
twenty-one months of the indenture remained, Bradford advertised 
his time for sale. A month later his employer advertised him as a 
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runaway and offered a reward for his return. It is not known where 
Parker betook himself for the next nine years, but it is almost a cer- 
tainty that he wandered to Philadelphia and worked for Franklin, for 
they were lifelong friends and business associates. Also because 
Franklin was well enough acquainted with Parker and trusted him 
sufficiently to form a secret partnership with him on February 26, 
1741-42 to carry on a printing business in New York for six years. 
As the aged Bradford was retiring, Parker immediately succeeded 
him as public printer for New York and he printed the votes of the 
Assembly for the last part of 1742. Maybe Franklin was shrewd 
enough to realize that Bradford’s career was about over, leaving the 
New York City field a lucrative one, with Parker capable of handling 
it for him. Parker was official printer for New York from 1742 until 
1760. 

“The New-York Weekly Post-Boy” appeared on January 4, 1742- 
1743, with Parker as publisher of this third newspaper in that city. 
It proved such strong competition for Bradford's “Gazette” that this 
paper expired November 19, 1744. Parker then executed the first 
newspaper consolidation in the Colonies by taking over Bradford's 
paper and creating “The New-York Gazette, revived in The Weekly 
Post-Boy.”’ It is believed the partnership between Franklin and 
Parker terminated after its six-year agreement, for in 1753 Parker 
took William Weyman into a partnership which continued until 1759. 
This association left Parker free to emulate the career of Franklin 
and enlarge his business opportunities. The virgin printing field in 
New Jersey and a desire to get back to his birthplace afforded just 
such an opportunity for expansion. 

While the exact location of Parker’s printing shop in Woodbridge 
has never been determined, because it was burned by a band of Tories 
during the Revolution, it is believed the printery was on Amboy Ave- 
nue, where the St. James Episcopal Church now stands. Two reasons 
are advanced for this belief, one that when the church building was 
moved from Upper Main Street and the foundation dug on which to 
set the edifice, the contractors dug up a quantity of old type. The 
other reason is that Amboy Avenue was the logical place for a print- 
ing office as it was part of the Post Road to Amboy and the place 
where the type was found was only a few feet away from the site of 
Manning’s Inn, where all the stages stopped. 


First Woodbridge Imprint—James Parker's first New Jersey 
imprint was the proceedings of the April session of the Assembly in 
1754. This he printed by “Order of the General Assembly,” as he 
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did many other State documents until his official appointment by the 
Assembly as “Printer to the Province,” September 26, 1758. While 
the first Parker issue to contain the colophon ‘Printer to the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty” was in 1761, Nelson states this appointment 
was bestowed upon Parker September 9, 1762.71 He held this offi- 
cial office until his death in 1770. Although he maintained his con- 
nections in New York and New Haven, Parker devoted almost exclu- 
sive attention to his work in New Jersey after opening his Wood- 
bridge plant. 

Of the ninety-two issues from the Parker press in Woodbridge 
listed by Miss Humphrey, and the seventy-nine compiled by Nelson, 
only two became famous. The most important was the second vol- 
ume of “Nevill’s Laws of New-Jersey” in 1761, and the book ‘“‘Con- 
ductor Generalis,”’ which Parker compiled and printed in 1764. This 
latter volume of 592 pages set forth the powers and duties, and was 
intended as a guide for justices of the peace. The book was undoubt- 
edly conceived by Parker’s own experiences as he was holding the office 
of justice at the time. It served as a source book for many years and 
was reprinted in 1788 by Hugh Gaine. 


New Jersey's First Periodical—Another historic event in New 
_ Jersey took place in 1758 when Parker, with some friends who were 
interested in literature, established “The New American Magazine,”’ 
the first periodical edited and published in the Colony. The editor 
was “Sylvanus Americanus,’ a pseudonym taken by Supreme Court 
Justice Samuel Nevill, of Perth Amboy. The magazine superseded 
“The American Magazine or Monthly Chronicle” which had ceased 
publication in Philadelphia only a short time before, after an existence 
of only a few months. 

“The New American Magazine’ contained forty-eight pages, 
exclusive of the cover, and appeared regularly for twenty-seven 
months, from January, 1758, until March, 1760, when it was reluc- 
tantly discontinued for the reason set forth in its final issue that there 
was a ‘Deficiency in the number of subscribers to defray the expense 
of printing.” Due to the large amount of original matter and news 
it contained, and its neat printing and careful editing, the magazine 
was a splendid product. 

Parker’s fame as a Colonial printer did not come from the publi- 
cation of this magazine, but through the printing of Samuel Smith’s 
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“History of New-Jersey” in 1765. The manuscript:of this still valua- 
ble work is preserved in the library of the New Jersey Historical 
Society in Newark. As Parker promised Smith he would print the 
history in Burlington, where the historian lived, the Woodbridge 
printer established a temporary press in the West Jersey capital, 
where Samuel Keimer had similarly set up a temporary office almost 
forty years before. Because of the difficulties involved in transporting 
equipment to Burlington from Woodbridge, Parker borrowed the 
printing materials purchased by Benjamin Franklin for his nephew, 
Benjamin Mecom, who had been publisher of the “New-York Packet,” 
which Parker had in his storeroom in New York. Parker sent this 
press and types by sloop to Philadelphia and then to Burlington in 
April, 1765. Through a series of letters written to Franklin by 
Parker, and now preserved in the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia, a complete account of the printing of Smith's history is 
known. Parker completed the 570-page volume in December, 1765, 
and returned Mecom’s materials the following February. 

While in Burlington, Parker printed two volumes of session laws 
and probably would have purchased Mecom’s press and types and 
established a permanent press there but for the passage of the Stamp 
Act. He wrote to Franklin on June 14: “I had thought of purchas- 
ing them (printing materials) ; but being distressed on every quarter, 
and the fatal Black Act lately passed, must render printing of little 
consequence so that I think I cannot afford to purchase them.” 

The Stamp Act probably took Parker away from Burlington to 
his offices in Woodbridge, New York and New Haven during the fall 
of 1765, for he wrote Franklin from Woodbridge on October 10 
that “Being called to different businesses on account of the present 
situation of affairs, I have neither had time to proceed with the 
accounts nor finish Samuel Smith’s history.” He told Franklin on 
December 20: “I have finished the book of S. Smith’s and my hands 
have all gone to New-York and Woodbridge, where I should have 
followed, but for my illness.” On January 4, 1766, he said: “My 
illness has detained me here upon cost or I would have been with all 
my family at Woodbridge by this time.’” On February 3 he said: “I 
have nobody at work at Burlington, nor no work.” 

While Parker was in Burlington, his son, Samuel Franklin Parker, 
issued three imprints under his own name, but all other Woodbridge 
imprints until 1770 were by the father. The elder Parker apparently 
had little confidence in his shiftless son for he told Franklin in a letter 
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from New York in May, 1769: “I told you my son lives at Wood- 
bridge, and if any printing work offers, he has the materials, he may 
work if he will.” 

During the last decade of his life, Parker was a very busy man. 
He was postmaster of New York for several years, and was, at the 
time of his death, the comptroller and secretary of the postal depart- 
ment for the Northern District of the British Colonies. He had 
suffered some years from gout, which had made him an invalid, and 
it is not improbable that his intense application to business invalided 
him. He died at Burlington, where he had gone for his health, July 
2, 1770, in his fifty-seventh year. The next day his body was brought 
to Woodbridge for burial in the meetinghouse yard. 

Parker bequeathed his presses in New York and Woodbridge to 
his son, who succeeded him as the only printer in New Jersey. Ina 
communication dated September 28, 1770, Samuel F. Parker peti- 
tioned the Assembly that he was carrying on his father’s business at 
Woodbridge and asked to be appointed as State printer. The day 
after the Assembly received this letter, Isaac Collins informed the 
officials that he had learned of the death of James Parker and would 
move his printing office from Philadelphia to Burlington if he 
received the appointment. ‘Three days later the first contest for State 
printing took place in New Jersey, when the Assembly voted on the 
question. Parker received eight votes and Collins ten, the decision 
giving the Quaker printer the appointment, which he received Octo- 
ber 30, 1770. Soon afterward Samuel Parker leased his father’s New 
York business to Samuel Inslee and Anthony Carr and disposed of 
the press and types at Woodbridge. Parker had sold his interests at 
New Haven to Benjamin Mecom in 1765. 


Unique Newspaper V enture—Probably incensed that his work of 
printing Smith’s history had to be interrupted by the necessity of 
his personal attention to his wide-flung publishing enterprises because 
of the Stamp Act, and also because this “Black Act,” as he called it, 
would probably ruin these businesses, Parker allowed his Woodbridge 
press to publish the most spirited denouncement of this Act in the 
American Colonies. This was a political manifesto in the form of a 
newspaper called the “Constitutional Courant.” 

This publication, sometimes called New Jersey’s first newspaper, 
although only one number appeared, purported to be ‘Printed by 
Andrew Marvel, at the Sign of the Bribe Refused, on Constitutional 
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Hill, North-America,” and bore the date of “Saturday, September 
21, 1765.” Besides its name, the paper's masthead contained Frank- 
lin’s famous snake device of the Colonies divided into eight parts with 
the caption “Join or Die,” and the motto, “Containing matters inter- 
esting to Liberty and not repugnant to Loyalty.” 

In the 1874 revised edition of Thomas’ “History of Printing,” 
originally published in 1810, it states the “Courant” was “printed by 
William Goddard at Parker's printing house at Woodbridge, God- 
dard having previously obtained Parker’s permission occasionally to 
use his press.’’ Goddard in giving additional data on the “Courant” 
in 1811 verified this statement and also said that bundles of the paper 
were given to post riders at Woodbridge by Parker. Governor Cad- 
wallader Colden, of New York, who investigated the inflammatory 
paper, wrote to Franklin on October 1, 1765, that “one or more 
bundles of which I am well informed were distributed to the post 
riders at Woodbridge by James Parker. . . . . It is believed that this 
paper was printed by Parker after the printers in this place had 
refused to do it, perhaps you may be able to judge from the types.’"” 

As Parker had stopped his printing of Smith’s history to go to 
New York and Woodbridge to protect his interests after the Stamp 
Act went into effect, he was probably at Woodbridge when the ‘“Cour- 
ant’’ was published. As Goddard never admitted he actually printed 
the “Courant,” it is possible this paper was set up and printed jointly 
by Parker and Goddard at Woodbridge. 

As both Thomas and Colden stated, the ‘Constitutional Cour- 
ant’ was sent by express rider to New York, where it had a rapid and 
extensive sale. Governor Colden became alarmed at the patriotic 
fervor it produced and called a meeting of his Council to take action 
against the author and printer. Part of the Council's report has 
already been cited. This was sent, together with copies of the “Cour- 
ant,” to the authorities in England. The newspaper, with the same 
fictitious masthead, was reprinted in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. It was sold in New York by a hawker named Lawrence 
Sweeney, who is regarded as America’s first newsboy. 

The “Constitutional Courant” gave New Jersey patriots an out- 
let for expression in an important crisis, and from that time on they 
found the pressing need of a newspaper to present their views. Out- 
side of reading John Holt’s “New-York Journal” and John Dunlap’s 
“Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser,” strong Whig 
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papers, New Jersey residents were forced to get the exciting pre- 
Revolution news through such notorious Tory periodicals as Hugh 
Gaine’s “New-York Mercury” and James Rivington’s ‘‘New-York 
Gazetteer.” | 

Rivington tried to obtain circulation in New Jersey by lengthening 
the name of his paper to ‘‘Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer; or the 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Hudson’s River and Quebec Weekly Adver- 
tiser.’’ Similarly, James Humphreys sought South Jersey circula- 
tion by naming the paper he established in Philadelphia, January 
28, 1775, “The Pennsylvania Ledger, or The Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey Weekly Advertiser.” These are, I 
believe, the only newspapers to have a New Jersey heading published 
outside the Colony. 


Gaine’s Paper in Newark—Gaine, who had been appointed printer 
to the Province of New York in 1768, tried to publish his ““New-York 
Gazette and Weekly Mercury” as an impartial journal when the 
Revolution began. Just before the British captured New York he left 
that city with the Continentals and took part of his printing equipment 
with him. He located in Newark and there, on September 21, 1776, 
issued his newspaper with the same title it had in New York. The 
imprint was “Printed by Hugh Gaine, at Newark, in East-Jersey.” 
The paper was printed in Newark for seven weeks, but he found few 
subscribers and experienced difficulty in obtaining supplies. The last 
Newark issue was that of November 2, 1776, and after its publica- 
tion Gaine returned to New York. 

Hugh Gaine’s withdrawal from New York left that city without 
a paper, so General Howe authorized Ambrose Serle, a Loyalist, to 
operate Gaine’s printing plant there. On September 30 he issued a 
number of the ‘“‘Gazette’”’ which continued Gaine’s numbering and old 
imprint containing his name. Serle dropped Gaine’s name with the 
second issue. Thus the ‘‘Gazette’’ was published for seven weeks with 
the same numbering in two different forms—as a patriotic paper in 
New Jersey and asa royalist paper in New York. Gaine became a 
staunch Royalist when he returned to the British-held city. 

In his Newark publication, Gaine spoke of ‘“‘the honorable Con- 
tinental Congress” and he enjoyed the confidence of Governor William 
Franklin, who had a letter printed in the October 26 edition. Since 
the type and heading of the New Jersey edition differed from the 
New York issues, and the news and advertisements were expressly 
intended for New Jersey readers, it is certain that it was published in 
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this Colony. Gaine evidently acquired property while in New Jersey, 
for proceedings were instituted in 1778 by the Commissioners of For- 
feited Estates for Essex and Morris Counties against Gaine for the 
confiscation of his property in those counties on the ground that he had 
violated the law by becoming a “Fugitive and offender with the enemy 
against his country.” 


Another Unique Newspaper—With the demise of Gaine’s New- 
ark edition went New Jersey's second newspaper enterprise. The 


Matthew Potter Tavern, Broad Street, Bridgeton, where the “Plain Dealer” was 
published 


next attempt toward a publication to express the patriotic feelings 
of New Jersey residents was even a more curious venture. 

This precursor of printed newspapers in New Jersey was the 
“Plain-Dealer,” a weekly written by hand like the early English news- 
letters. This so-called ‘‘Newspaper,” which reached the dignity of 
eight issues, was circulated in manuscript form. This single copy was 
posted in Matthew Potter's tavern at Bridgeton. The contents of 
the entire cight issues of this unique newspaper were copied by Nor- 
ton Harris and were preserved in the Harris family until the manu- 
script was purchased about three years ago by the Rutgers University 
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Library. It is almost certain that this is the entire volume as the 
first one is “No. 1, December 25th, 1775,” and at the end of No. 8, 
February 12th, 1976, is written “Farewell.” 

The “Plain-Dealer” was established by a group * citizens, who, 
as I have already noted, needed an outlet for their patriotic fervor. 
The chief authors were Dr. Jonathan Elmer, Joseph Bloomfield and 
Richard Howell, all of whom afterwards achieved high distinction 
in the State. The contents of the newspaper are chiefly skits on the 
Revolution, but No. 4 is a most welcome addition to our literature and 
relates to the strange custom called “bundling,” proving that this 
unique and little-known type of courting was not local to New Eng- 
land, as many writers have claimed, but also prevailed in the Middle 
Colonies. 

It is likely the exciting events of the Revolution turned these active 
men’s minds to sterner occupations than weekly essays for the diver- 
sion of the little group that frequented Matthew Potter’s bar and for 
this reason they replaced their pens with swords. ‘This is shown by 
the enviable military records made by the members of the Bridgeton 
literary group which launched the “‘Plain-Dealer.” 


State Subsidizes Paper—As the Revolution progressed, however, 
the need for a newspaper in New Jersey to reflect the sentiments of 
the struggling patriots was keenly felt. Realizing the importance 
of such a vehicle for arousing the people to support the common cause 
and also to mirror his own views, Governor William Livingston made 
the following plea to the Legislature on October 11, 1777: 


“GENTLEMEN: It would be an unnecessary Consumption 
of Time to enumerate all the Advantages that would redound 
to the State from having a Weekly News-Paper printed and 
circulated in it. To facilitate such an Undertaking, it is pro- 
posed that the first Paper be circulated as soon as seven hun- 
dred subscribers, whose Punctuality in paying may be relied 
upon, shall be procured: Or if Government will insure seven 
hundred subscribers who shall pay, the work will be imme- 
diately begun; and if at the End of six months there shall be 
seven hundred or more subscribers who will pay punctually, 
the Claim upon the Government to cease. But if the sub- 
scribers fall short of that Number, Government to become 
a subscriber so as to make up that Number. The Price in 
these fluctuating Times can hardly be ascertained, but it is 
supposed it cannot at present be less than Twenty-six shillings 
per Year, which will be but six Pence a Paper.” 
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As is still the custom, the Governor's suggestion was referred to 
a committee, of which William Churchill Houston was chairman. 
After a conference with Isaac Collins, the only printer in New Jersey 
submitted his proposals, which were presented in a report read and 
accepted by the Legislature, November 6, 1777. Thus America’s 
first State-subsidized newspaper was born. 

The report contained these five recommendations: 


“A paper to be printed weekly, in four folio pages, and 
entitled, ‘New-Jersey Gazette.’ 

“Price to be 26 shillings per year. 

“The Legislature to guarantee 700 subscribers within six 
months. 

“A cross-post to be established from the printing office to 
the nearest Continental post office. 

“The printer and four workmen to be exempted from 
service in the Militia.” 


In his proposals, Collins left the place of the printing office blank, 
indicating that he would move to any place the Legislature decided 
upon. ‘ 

It took Collins exactly one month after his selection as publisher 
of the new paper to “pull” the first number off his press at Burlington. 
The “Gazette” made its appearance December 5, 1777, more than 
seventy-five years after Queen Anne had decreed “that no person keep 
any press for printing . . . . as great inconvenience may arise by the 
liberty of printing in our said province.” If she only knew how pow- 
erful this first newspaper was to be in fostering liberty not only of 
printing, but for the entire united colonies. The “‘Gazette” was a 
well-printed four-page sheet, 1434 by 9% inches, with three columns 
to a page. 

After Collins received his appointment as public printer in the 
fall of 1770, he established his plant in the quaint little one-story shop 
on Main Street in Burlington where Keimer and Franklin had printed 
the issue of paper money in 1727 and 1728. There before the end of 
the year, he published the “Burlington Almanack for 1771," New 
Jersey's first almanac. As Burlington was somewhat remote from 
the more populous East Jersey, Collins had difficulty in obtaining 
subscriptions, even though his “Gazette” told its readers of the 
advantages of a well-conducted newspaper, especially during a crisis. 
After publishing the paper only three months in Burlington, Collins 
received such feeble support he was forced to move his shop to Tren- 
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ton, where he hoped for more financial subsistence in the form of 
subscriptions and also to be nearer to the Legislature to handle its 
work. During the seven years Collins printed in Burlington he issued 
sixty-nine imprints, according to Miss Humphrey. Collins printed his 
first issue of the ‘“Gazette” in Trenton on March 4, 1778. Contrary 
to his expectations, the ‘‘Gazette’’ was no better supported at Tren- 
ton than at Burlington. In order to eke out a living for his large fam- 
ily, he supplemented the income from his press by the sale of medi- 
cines, paper, tea, stationery and books. 

With the issue of July 16, 1783, Collins suspended publication of 
the ‘‘New-Jersey Gazette’’ because of feeble support. “Large arrears” 
and “unsettled state of accounts” had forced him to take this action. 
He made it clear, however, in his closing announcement, that the 
paper might be revived when conditions warranted it. His position 
in this matter is shown in the following excerpt from his statement : 


“The revival of the ‘New-Jersey Gazette’ will depend on 
the Publisher’s success in collecting the arrears due to him on 
account of it, and on the prospect he may have of publish- 
ing it in future to some advantage.” 


During the next few months, however, things must have taken a 
brighter turn in the Collins print shop, probably due to public print- 
ing, for on December 9, 1783, the plucky publisher resumed publica- 
tion. The “Gazette” reappeared after five months’ suspension in an 
enlarged format, its size being 16 by 10 inches. 

But New Jersey still did not seem ready or able to support a news- 
paper, even with so capable and enterprising a printer as Isaac Collins. 
These discouraging conditions were reflected by Collins in many 
announcements appearing in the “Gazette” until its demise in 1786. 
The farewell announcement in the issue of November 27, 1786, tells 
the story of his struggle to maintain the publication. It reads: 


“This day’s ‘Gazette,’ No. 446, completes the year. The 
little encouragement given to the circulation of it during the 
last 18 months, and the impossibility of collecting payment, 
has determined the Printer to drop the publication. To those 
who punctually fulfilled their engagements, and to his corre- 
spondents, he returns his sincere thanks.” 


A complete file of the ‘“New Jersey Gazette’—December 5, 1777, 
to November 27, 1786—is a narrative of most of the American Revo- 
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lution. The State Library has such a file, as has the New York Histori- 
cal Society. 

After the “Gazette” suspended, Collins devoted his time to his 
store and the printing and publishing of some pretentious works, 
eagerly sought today by bibliophiles. One of these is a quarto edition 
of the Bible, the first Bible printed in the State and the second quarto 
Bible in America. This was published in 1791 and is considered a 
creditable specimen of typography. Collins also published in 1788 
the first New Testament printed in New Jersey. The imprints from 
Collins’ press in Trenton are given as eighty-six by Miss Humphrey in 
her checklist. 

In February, 1796, Collins advertised for sale his business place 
in Trenton. Later in the year he went to New York and opened an 
office on Pearl Street. In 1808 he retired from the business which 
continued there until 1884, and returned to Burlington, where he died 
March 3, 1817, at the age of seventy-one years. 


Collins Had Courage—Thomas said that Collins, “although of 
the Society of Friends, was a firm supporter of the rights of his coun- 
try. He carefully avoided publishing anything which tended to injure 
the religious, civil or political interests of his fellow-citizens.” The 
“Gazette” covered all affairs impartially, and even though the paper 
was being subsidized by the Legislature and Governor Livingston made 
good use of its columns with either a personal letter or official com- 
munication in practically every issue,** Collins did not waver from 
his steadfast views as a publisher. This is shown in the following 
letter from Isaac Collins to the Legislative Council, dated ‘Trenton 
_ Printing Office, October 30, 1779”: 


“GENTLEMEN,—The clerk of the Council delivered to me 
yesterday a resolution of your hon. House, dated Trenton 
Council chamber, October 29th, 1779, requiring me imme- 
diately to inform the Council who the author of the publica- 
tion inserted in the ‘New Jersey Gazette,’ No. 96, under the 
signature of Cincinnatus is, and at whose request the same was 
published. 

“Were I to comply with the requisition contained in this 
resolution, without the permission of the author of the Piece 
alluded to, I conceive I should betray the trust reposed in me, 
and be far from acting as a faithful guardian of the liberty of 
the press. I may further say that I am entirely at a loss to 
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conjecture upon what ground this requisition has been made; 
for it is evident that the piece in question does not contain the 
most distant disrespectful allusion to your honorable body. 

“For the above reasons, gentlemen, I find myself under the 
disagreeable necessity of declining to comply with your orders. 
In any other case not incompatible with good conscience or the 
welfare of my country, I shall think myself happy in having it 
in my power to oblige you.” 


In writing such a letter Collins was supporting a viewpoint which 
was not officially recognized by the Legislature until 1933, when it 
passed an Act declaring that any employee of a newspaper cannot be 
compelled to testify before any New Jersey court or any committee 
of the Legislature, the source of any information published in his 
newspaper. 


Another Subsidized Paper—New Jersey’s second newspaper was 
established as a ‘““War Measure” at the request of General Wash- 
ington and Governor Livingston. Two circumstances account for its 
appearance, one was that when New York fell into the hands of the 
British, only the Tory printers, Rivington and Gaine, were publishing 
newspapers there. Their bitterly sarcastic and false reports were 
undermining the morale of the Continental Army camped at Morris- 
town during the winter of 1778. These attacks went unanswered 
because the Patriots did not have an organ to counteract the damaging 
influence of the Tory editors. The other circumstance was that the 
only newspaper which was friendly to the Colonial cause was the 
‘“‘New-Jersey Gazette” at Trenton, which had been established the 
preceding year, and had most of its circulation in the southern section 
of the State, although the only publication in the Commonwealth. 

In the army at Morristown was an officer in Colonel John Lamb’s 
artillery regiment named Shepard Kollock, a printer. After three 
years of service, during which time he had risen from second lieuten- 
ant to captain by brevet, Kollock, in 1778, was faced with the same 
problem that confronted many other officers at Morristown at that 
time. ‘These men of higher rank suddenly found themselves without 
commands. Kollock, who had married Susan Arnett, of Elizabeth- 
town, the year before, considered the possibility of retiring and took 
up the matter with his regimental commander. 

The request to Colonel Lamb resulted in Kollock being called to 
General Henry Knox’s headquarters. After listening to the young 
man’s reasons for retiring and learning of his previous experience as 
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a printer and his desire to set up a print shop of his own, Knox agreed 
to accept his resignation from active service on the condition that he 
establish a newspaper that would be published somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of the Continental Army's encampment. The American general 
told Kollock of the obvious need for such a paper to stop the menace 
induced by the vitriolic pens of the British journalists in New York. 
With characteristic vision, Knox forecast the probable growth and 
development in northern New Jersey, particularly in the region adja- 
cent to New York. 

Shepard Kollock accepted the condition and set out immediately 
to select a location and get equipment for a print shop. Chatham 
afforded an excellent location for the publication of the new paper as 
it was only five miles from Morristown and the village was “beyond 
the hills,” far removed from the activities of the Loyalists and thus 
protected from wandering bands of foragers who might seize and 
destroy his type and press. 

While it is not known definitely where Kollock received his print- 
ing materials, it is believed he obtained them from Isaac Collins. A 
close friendship had sprung up between Kollock and Collins while the 
former was apprenticed to his uncle, William Goddard, in Philadel- 
phia, for whom the Quaker worked. When Kollock left Goddard at 
the outbreak of the War he had Collins write him a letter at Burling- 
ton on December 27, 1775, recommending him for a commission, 
which Kollock obtained. 

Kollock left the army on January 3, 1779, and on February 16 
he began the publication in Chatham of the ‘“New-Jersey Journal,” 
which has its succession in the “Elizabeth Daily Journal,” the seventh 
oldest newspaper in the United States. It was a small sheet, 9% by 
141% inches, and consisted of four pages of three columns each. And 
as Knox had hoped, it soon began to make its power felt and gave the 
British much concern. The editor seems to have been furnished with 
every means of getting information about happenings both far and 
near. 

Three assistants aided him in the publication of the “Journal.” 
John Woods, a journeyman printer, who, in 1791, established the 
first permanent press in Newark, became part of the personnel of the 
Chatham print shop as well as two apprentices, Shelly Arnett, Kol- 
lock’s brother-in-law, and Mathias Day, of Chatham, who twenty 
years later became editor of the “Trenton True American.” Provi- 
sions were made for post riders to carry the paper to subscribers in 
rural parts of northern New Jersey from the shop believed located 
in one end of the building housing Timothy Day’s tavern. 
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Besides being given facilities to obtain news by Washington and 
State officials, Kollock received many old rags from the army com- 
missary at Morristown. He exchanged these rags for scarce fin- 
ished paper. 

During the first year of his work in Chatham, Kollock had a hard 
time financially and little printing beside the publication of the paper 
was carried on. The print shop itself became almost a general store, 
and tea, chocolate, needles, beeswax, salt, hides, tobacco, snuff, dried 
meat, and other miscellaneous articles were offered for sale. 

Among the works printed by Kollock during the four years he was 
in Chatham, the most important imprint is that of a volume of the 
Psalms of David by Isaac Watts. This volume, printed in 1783, 
contains more than three hundred pages. The issue was undoubtedly 
published to replace the supply which Parson Caldwell found such 
good use for at the Battle of Springfield, June 23, 1780. During this 
battle the resourceful Rev. Mr. Caldwell, seeing the soldiers were in 
need of wadding for their muzzle-loading rifles, went to the church 
and brought out an armful of Watts hymnals, saying as he turned them 
over to the men, ‘‘Now put Watts into them, boys!” 


Moved to Brunswick—With the close of the War, Kollock found 
himself in a country village that offered little in the way of a pros- 
perous future to a printer and publisher, so he opened a printing 
plant in New Brunswick, where he might have a broader and more 
active field for service. The last issue of the “Journal” in Chatham 
was December 3, 1783. 

On October 14, 1783, the first number of ‘‘The Political Intelli- 
gencer and New-Jersey Advertiser” was issued in New Brunswick by 
the firm of Kollock & Arnett. The latter was the brother-in-law who 
had been an apprentice in Chatham, and was now a partner. The 
press had been installed in the old barracks which had been erected 
in New Brunswick in 1758 to house British troops. However, only 
five issues were published from this location. The “Intelligencer” 
was a continuation of the ‘““New-Jersey Journal” under another name. 

This partnership turned out to be a financial failure, and in the 
May 24, 1784, issue of the “Intelligencer” a notice appeared saying 
that the firm would be disbanded. The partnership was dissolved July 
6, 1784. About a month later the office was moved to Queen’s Col- 
lege, now Rutgers University. Even conducting the business alone, 
Kollock could not make it pay, and on April 5, 1785, he had his press 
and equipment shipped to Elizabethtown, where he had relatives and 
many influential friends. The issue of April 20, 1785, was published 
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there, and with the issue of May 10, 1786, the name was changed to 
“New-Jersey Journal and Political Intelligencer.” 

While Kollock was carrying on his business in New Brunswick he 
was also printing in New York. After the British evacuated New 
York on November 25, 1783, Kollock made arrangements for send- 
ing his Chatham press to that city, and Woods was placed in charge 
of this shop. 

On December 3, 1783, the first issue of “The New-York Gazetteer 
and Country Journal” appeared from Kollock’s New York shop at 
22 Hanover Square. For the first month of its publication the paper 
was issued weekly, but with the new year it came out three times a 
week. In August, 1786, Kollock entered into partnership with 
George Carroll and John Patterson, and the name of the paper was 
changed to ‘The New-York Gazetteer or Daily Evening Post.” The 
publication of this daily paper continued under the new ownership 
until December 4, 1786, when it was discontinued “for want of 
support.” 


Printed First Directory—While publishing the New York paper, 
Kollock compiled and printed the first New York City Directory at 
the corner of Wall and Water streets. The directory, which appeared 
in 1786, was prepared by David Franks, a lawyer. It contained 82 
pages and 926 names, 

With the dissolution of the partnership of Kollock, Carroll & 
Patterson in December, 1786, Kollock gave his undivided attention 
to the work of his press at Elizabethtown. His press had been put 
in operation June 20, 1785, after it had been moved from New 
Brunswick. 

It was after his moving to Elizabeth that Kollock’s most impor- 
tant work outside the newspaper field was done. He printed Bishop 
Thomas Newton's “Dissertations on the Prophecies” in two volumes; 
Klopstock’s ‘‘Messiah”; the New Testament; the first edition of Jedi- 
diah Morse’s “American Geography” in 1789; one of the earliest 
editions of Weem’s “Life of Washington,” and several collections of 
poetry. It is interesting to remember that it was Weem's book that 
was responsible for the famous cherry tree story. 

For two years, from the spring of 1789 until the spring of 1791, 
Kollock published the third magazine to appear in New Jersey, the 
“Christian’s, Scholar's, and Farmer’s Magazine,” a bi-monthly pub- 
lication. Just the opposite of a fiction periodical, it specialized in 
serial treatises on the arts and sciences. Most of the material was 
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reprinted from other publications. Kollock undoubtedly acted as 
editor as well as printer of the magazine. 

Kollock’s most important work in Elizabethtown, however, was 
done in continuing his newspaper, “The Political Intelligencer and 
New-Jersey Advertiser,” which became the ‘‘New-Jersey Journal, and 
Political Intelligencer.” On June 13, 1792, the latter part of the 
name was dropped and it became the ‘‘New-Jersey Journal”; the date 
of publication was changed on December 5, 1797, to Tuesday instead 
of Wednesday. 

Kollock was an expert craftsman, and, during the forty years that 
he was engaged in printing, over 165 books and pamphlets, many of 
which have become collectors’ items, came from his shop. His book 
publishing and binding department is said to have been so large that 
it was necessary for him to own and operate a paper mill in order to 
meet the demands of his own establishment. Although the exact loca- 
tion of this mill has never been definitely found because of four paper 
mills in the vicinity, it was probably near the boundary line between 
Springfield and Millburn. 

On September 1, 1818, the last issue of the ‘““New-Jersey Journal” 
under Kollock’s editorship appeared. 

After the sale of the “‘New-Jersey Journal” in 1818, Kollock 
devoted much) of his time to the Court of Common Pleas, of which he 
was a lay judge for a period of thirty-five years. On April 8, 1822, 
he was appointed postmaster of Elizabethtown by President Monroe, 
an office which he filled until April 13, 1829, when he resigned. In 
1834 he and his wife moved to Philadelphia, where he died July 28, 
1839, aged eighty-eight years. 


Unknown Paper—Morristown had a printing establishment for a 
brief period during 1784. This was owned by David Cree, who pub- 
lished a paper there for a brief period. The name of Cree has never 
been found in Morristown records nor is the name of the newspaper 
known. The fact of its establishment came through an entry in a 
diary of Joseph Lewis, of Morristown. He wrote under June 30, 
1784: “This day David Cree printed the first newspaper that was 
ever printed in Morristown.” A transcript of the diary is in the New 
Jersey Historical Society. 

Cree’s name again appears as a printer in an advertisement appear- 
ing in Kollock’s “New-York Gazetteer” of March 17, 1786. ‘This 
reads: ‘To be sold on Wednesday, the fifth of April, at Springfield, 
New Jersey, sundry printing materials belonging to David Cree, dis- 
tressed for rent. M. Denman.” 
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William Nelson traced Cree to Philadelphia, where he became 
involved in 1786 in combating a threatened reduction in printers’ 
wages to thirty-five shillings per week. 


Third Paper Founded—After the removal of Shepard Kollock to 
Elizabethtown in April, 1785, the printing field in New Brunswick 
was left open for his brother-in-law and former partner, Shelly Arnett, 
who founded “The New-Brunswick Gazette and Weekly Monitor,” 
October 6, 1786. This became New Jersey’s third permanent news- 
paper. A few months later (early in 1787) Arnett changed the title 
to “The Brunswick Gazette and Weekly Monitor.” This was short- 
ened to ‘““The Brunswick Gazette” between April 28 and June 16, 
1789. Between the latter date and March 23, 1790, the publisher 
became Abraham Blauvelt, who had graduated from Queen’s College, 
now Rutgers, in the class of 1789. With No. 318 the “Gazette” was 
discontinued on October 30, 1792. It was succeeded immediately 
by “The Guardian; or New-Brunswick Advertiser,” which appeared 
the next Wednesday, November 7, 1792, as Vol. 1, No. 1, bearing 
the imprint of Arnett & Blauvelt. The latter, who was the first col- 
lege graduate to publish a newspaper in the State, apparently began 
printing in 1789, as Miss Morsch lists three titles as “Printed by 
Abraham Blauvelt, 1789.”’ These were session laws of the Legisla- 
ture, which convened at Perth Amboy, October 27, 17899 

During 1786 New Brunswick had two other printers, Frederick C. 
Quequelle and James Prange, whose shop was “near the Market.” 
Although in the community less than two years they made a lasting 
contribution by publishing for a few months in 1786 a well-printed 
magazine called ““The New-Jersey Magazine, and Monthly Adver- 
tiser.”” This was the second periodical effort in the State, the first 
being Parker’s ‘‘New American Magazine,” which had been discon- 
tinued twenty-six years previously. 

The Arnett & Blauvelt partnership was dissolved November 5, 
1793, and Blauvelt became publisher of the “Advertiser” up to at 
least October 7, 1813. The dissolution must have been the result of 
a fight, for ‘“‘Arnett’s New-Jersey Federalist’’ appeared immediately 
afterward. Arnett sold the “Federalist” to George F. Hopkins after 
Vol. Il, No. 70, on March 5, 1795. Hopkins immediately dropped 
Arnett’s name and called his paper ‘““The New-Jersey Federalist.” 
This was changed to ‘Genius of Liberty” with the June 11, 1795, issue, 
the volume numbering remaining unchanged. Still dissatisfied with 
his paper’s name, between October 12 and November 9, 1795, he 
altered the title to “Genius of Liberty, and New-Jersey Advertiser.” 
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The last known issue is February 22, 1796. Hopkins abandoned the 
paper at that time or shortly thereafter for on May 2, 1796, he 
became associated with Noah Webster in the management of the 
‘American Minerva” in New York under the firm name of Hopkins, 
Webster & Co. In later years Hopkins operated a paper mill in New 
Jersey. 

Between 1783 and 1800 thirty-one issues are known from New 
Brunswick presses, according to Nelson. Arnett did little printing 
other than the newspapers, while Blauvelt’s principal imprint was the 
“Laws of the State of New Jersey, revised and published under the 
Authority of the State Legislature by William Paterson.” This 455- 
page volume was printed in 1800. 


“Princeton Packet’’—A courageous young Scotsman named James 
Tod, “a man of more than average education and a printer by trade,” 
arrived in Princeton and set up a printing shop. While given as much 
support as possible by President Witherspoon of the college, Tod felt 
he needed a newspaper to advertise his trade. So in May or June, 
1786, he issued the ‘Princeton Packet and General Advertiser.”’ The 
only extant copy is that of April 26, 1787, although Hageman’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Princeton” says the historian saw an issue of June 28, 1787. 
Tod’s venture, like many others in eighteenth century New Jersey, 
failed. He left Princeton in November, 1787, to become classical 
master of the New Erasmus Hall in Flatbush, Long Island. Tod’s 
four imprints are characteristic of a local printing field in that period: 
a newspaper, a college catalogue, a discourse and a volume of ser- 
mons. The “Packet” was revived in 1832 as the ‘““American System” 
and is being published under the name of the ‘‘Packet” today. After 
Tod left Princeton no more printing was done there until 1824. Tod 
stayed at Erasmus five years and then went to a private academy at 
New Utrecht, where he taught until his death in 1802 at the age 
of fifty. 


New Trenton Printer—A year after Isaac Collins discontinued his 
“Gazette” in Trenton, Frederick Quequelle arrived there from New 
Brunswick. He and a newly acquired partner, George M. Wilson, 
immediately started a new paper. This was titled ‘Trenton Mercury 
and Weekly Advertiser” and was probably started May 15, 1787. 
They changed the paper’s name to “Trenton Weekly Mercury” some 
time between October 16, 1787, and January 22, 1788. The paper’s 
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name was changed again, probably in May, 1788, to “The Federal 
Post; or the Trenton Weekly Mercury.” Nelson says: “Its pages 
were at first 10 by 16 inches, but on October 3, 1788, the editors 
informed their subscribers that on account of the scarcity of paper, it 
was necessary to reduce the newspaper in size, but to make up for this 
it would be printed twice a week, being the first semi-weekly in New 
Jersey." The name was shortened September 23 to the “Federal 
Post.” The “Post” was printed twice a week for only a fortnight as 
weekly publication was resumed October 21 in its original size. Que- 
quelle published the paper alone after November 11, 1788, and the 
last known copy is that of January 27, 1789. 

Trenton became the capital of New Jersey in 1790, so a new 
impetus was given to printing there. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of the ““New-Jersey State Gazette” on September 12, 1792, by 
Mathias Day & Co. Improved in its appearance by handsome new 
type, the “State Gazette” for March 27 sets forth that it is now 
printed by Mathias Day and George F. Hopkins. There is reason to 
believe that Hopkins was not a new partner, but had been obscured 
in the trade name of Mathias Day & Co. The partnership was dis- 
solved February 26, 1794, when Day became publisher and Hopkins 
went to New Brunswick and bought Arnett’s “Federalist.” In 1796 
the paper’s name was changed to ‘““The State Gazette, and New-Jersey 
Advertiser” with the same volume numbering. Day sold the paper, 
February 26, 1799, to George Sherman and John Mershon. The new 
owners began a new numbering as the “New-Jersey State Gazette” 
with the issue of March 5, 1799. Isaiah Thomas, namesake nephew 
of the famous Worcester, Massachusetts, printer and historian, was 
admitted to the firm on March 27, 1799, and the company became 
Sherman, Mershon & Thomas. The last issue under the title of 
‘‘New-Jersey State Gazette” was July 1, 1800, after which the paper 
was united with “The Federalist; New-Jersey Gazette,” which took 
the “State Gazette's’ volume numbering but with the new name ot 
“The Federalist and New-Jersey State Gazette.” This was the first 
of many mergers which marked the paper’s career down to July 11, 
1938, when as the “State Gazette” it was discontinued as a morning 
newspaper. 

‘The Federalist; New-Jersey Gazette” was founded July 9, 1798, 
by Gershom Craft and William Black. The firm dissolved July 23, 
1798, and Craft published it alone until July 8, 1800, when the first 
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issue of the merged paper appeared as published by Sherman, Mer- 
shon, Thomas & Craft. 


New Burlington Paper—When Isaac Collins moved his press from 
Burlington in March, 1778, the West Jersey capital city was left with- 
out a printer for twelve years. On April 13, 1790, two enterprising 
young men from Philadelphia, Isaac Neale and Daniel Lawrence, 
brought out the first issue of ‘““The Burlington Advertiser or Agricul- 
tural and Political Intelligencer.” During its first year this firm pub- 
lished the “Burlington Almanac’’ for 1791, compiled by William 
Waring, a book of regulations governing Free Masonry in New Jer- 
sey, a textbook on bookkeeping by Charles Hutton, a text on geog- 
raphy by Robert Davidson, three volumes of Assembly proceedings 
and a thirty-four-page broadside containing ‘“The News-Carriers’ 
Address to the Subscribers to the ‘Burlington Advertiser,’ January 
I, 1791." ‘This was one of the first, if not the first, newsboys’ New 
Year’s greetings provided by any American newspaper, a custom which 
prevails today in the form of a calendar or some other gift by the 
boy who expects the subscriber to reciprocate with a gratuity. 

Apparently this varied printing business was not sufficient to keep 
two men busy for on April 12, 1791, Lawrence left the partnership 
and Neale continued alone. This printing office produced six imprints, 
including the Assembly work and the ‘‘Advertiser” in 1791, the same .- 
number of imprints as 1790, but Neale discontinued the newspaper 
after December 13, 1791. He retained his shop and his name appeared 
alone on imprints until 1794, when the name of Heinrich Kammerer, 
Jr., began to appear after that of Neale. The latter’s name reap- 
peared alone in the late 1795 imprints and then it vanished. The firm 
name of Elderkin & Miller appeared on a single 1796 volume and 
then Burlington again ceased to have a printing office. 


Newark Printing Begins—Although Newark was an important 
town in the latter part of the eighteenth century, its only contact with 
printing had been Hugh Gaine’s brief visit in 1776. The only news- 
paper covering Essex County was the “New-Jersey Journal,” for the 
County then included Elizabethtown, and Kollock’s paper frequently 
contained Newark advertising. It was probably because of the grow- 
ing need for an outlet for these mercantile interests that John Woods, 
a former apprentice to Kollock, brought out the first issue of ‘“Woods’ 
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Newark Gazette” on May 19, 1791. The paper was printed “near 
the Episcopal Church,” or what is now Broad and New streets. 

On February 14, 1793, Woods changed the paper's title to 
“Woods's Newark Gazette and Paterson Advertiser,” evidently to 
attract circulation in Passaic County. In a supplement to the issue of 
January 22, 1794, Woods presented proposals for a sem: weekly pub- 
lication, but apparently the plan did not meet with support and was 
thus abandoned as the additional issues never appeared. This pro- 
gressive printer widened his paper's field again on May 13, 1795, 
when its title was changed to “Woods’ Newark Gazette and New- 
Jersey Advertiser.” The last issue under this title was November 1, 
1797, Vol. VII, No. 26, when Woods evidently sold the paper, for 
the November 8 issue listed Woods as printing it “for the proprie- 
tors,’ who started a new volume and adopted the title of ““Newark 
and New-Jersey Advertiser.’ One proprietor is thought to have been 
Jacob Halsey, who had just opened a printing office, book store and 
bindery in Newark. 

On or before February 6, 1798, John H. Williams became 
‘Printer for the proprietors” of the “Gazette.’’ As no 1798 imprints 
by Woods have been found he may have left Newark soon after the 
November change. He moved to New York State and settled along 
the Hudson River. The “Gazette,” finding strong competition in a 
* rival, changed ownership again on May 7, 1799, when Halsey is 
listed as the owner and publisher. On May 21, 1799, he changed the 
paper’s name to “The Newark Gazette.” 


Newark Competition—A competitor keenly felt and_ bitterly 
resented by Woods entered the Newark field in 1796 when a second 
paper was started October 5 called the “Centinel of Freedom,’ pub- 
lished by Dodge & Co. It was unique in that Daniel Dodge was 
announced as the printer and Aaron Pennington as editor, with both 
being co-publishers. A year later, October 4, 1797, the firm name 
became Pennington & Dodge. 

Woods’ “Gazette” and the ‘“Centinel of Freedom” immediately 
became such rivals that in his ‘Gazette’ of May 24, 1797, Woods 
genially refers to his competitors as “poltroons’’ whom he held in 
“sovereign contempt.” 

The “Centinel of Freedom” was sold to Jabez Parkhurst and Sam- 
uel Pennington on October 1, 1799, and on December 31, 1799, Park- 
hurst retired from the firm and the paper was published by Pennington 
and Stephen Gould. 
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Newark had another printer during the closing years of the cen- 
tury. He was G. Tiffany and an imprint in 1795 is the only one found 
from his press. This was a thirty-five page reprint of the commercial 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain. 


Three Newark Magazines—In April, 1794, the ‘United States 
Magazine” made its appearance in Newark with the imprint “printed 
by John Woods for the editor.”” Five numbers of this publication, 
which called itself a ‘General Repository of Useful Information and 
Rational Amusement,” were issued. During the first four months the 
magazine contained sixty-four pages each month, but the last num- 
ber in August, 1794, had but twenty-four pages, the last four—281 
to 284—containing a complete index. 

Three years after John Woods’ unsuccessful venture, his competi- 
tors printed a magazine for a Moses N. Combs, which soon failed, 
and then launched one of their own. Combs was editor of a bi-monthly 
called “A Magazine,” “Containing a variety of essays on scripture” 
and “printed by D. Dodge & Co., for Moses N. Combs.” This maga- 
zine was issued for July-August and September-October, 1797, and 
Miss Morsch reports “the second of these forty-eight page numbers 
does not show indications of being the last, but since no others have 
been discovered this assumption must be made. Others may yet be 
found. Perhaps the modest title has been the cause of its being over- 
looked heretofore.”’?* 

‘The Rural Magazine” began on February 17, 1798, to appear 
every Saturday as a publication “intended to combine the utility of a 
monthly magazine with the advantages of a weekly gazette” and to 
be devoted to “judicious selections of essays on religion, mortality, 
agriculture and miscellaneous subjects in prose and verse.” The maga- 
zine was “printed by John H. Williams for the proprietors,” and 
sold for $1.50 a year. Despite the scarcity of reading material, ‘The 
Rural Magazine” lasted but one year. In its final issue, February 9, 
1799, the proprietors announced its discontinuance for “‘the want of 
sufficient subscriptions and literary assistance, two essentials to the 
support of all similar publications.” Thus a fifth magazine venture, 
this time a weekly, failed in New Jersey during the last half of the 
eighteenth century. 


Philip Freneau’s “Chronicle” —When Philip Freneau, poet of the 
Revolution, returned to his ancestral home at Mount Pleasant, near 
Middletown Point in Monmouth County. after being editor and pub- 
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lisher of the anti-Federalist newspaper “National Gazette,” which 
he established at the Nation's capital at Philadelphia on October 31, 
1791, and edited until its demise on October 26, 1793, he drafted pro- 
posals for a New Jersey newspaper. From a print shop he had built 
on the estate, and which is still standing, Freneau started “The Jer- 
sey Chronicle” on May 2, 1795. This paper was paged consecutively, 
like a magazine, and was “poorly printed” and “quite amateurish in 
its appearance,” according to Nelson. At the conclusion of its full 
year, the “Chronicle” was discontinued on April 30, 1796, after fifty- 
two issues. During this year Freneau set up and printed a volume 
containing the poems he had written between 1768 and 1794 and this 
45 5-page book is reported to have had a good sale as it was reprinted 
some years later. 


Bridgeton Gets Printer—Bridgeton, where the literary patriots 
wrote their own paper in 1775-76 and “published” it at Matthew Pot- 
ter’s bar, received its first printing establishment in 1795 when Alex- 
ander McKenzie and James D. Wescott went there and issued “The 
Argus; and New Jersey Centinel.”” This made its appearance Octo- 
ber 1, 1795, and continued for a year under the partnership which 
was dissolved October 13, 1796, when McKenzie became the sole 
owner. How long the paper continued is not known, but no copy 
after November 10, 1796, has been found as well as any imprints by 
the firm after 1796. 


Newton Paper Founded—Printing began in Newton, county seat 
of Sussex County, on January 8, 1796, when the “Farmer's Journal, 
and Newton Advertiser’’ came off the press in the shop of Eliot Hop- 
kins & William Hurtin. Early in 1797 the firm name became Eliot 
Hopkins & Co., Hurtin apparently leaving the firm. Between Novem- 
ber 8, 1797, and May 16, 1798, Hopkins took in another partner and 
the company became E. Hopkins & P. Smith. The last known copy 
of the “Journal” is that of October 17, 1798. Hopkins & Hurtin 
later printed in Goshen, New York. 


Lawyer Starts “Gazette’’—After Caleb Russell, a Morristown 
lawyer and founder of the Morris Academy in 1791, had completed 
his work as head of the academy’s board of directors, he could not 
resist the temptation to start a newspaper. His academic activity con- 
sisted of directing the erection of the academy building and being its 
principal instructor and headmaster for five years. With new-found 
time on his hands in 1797, Russell bought a printing office and engaged 
Elijah Cooper to operate it. From this shop emerged the “Morris 
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County Gazette’? on May 24, 1797, under the firm name of Elijah 
Cooper & Co. Russell was listed as the ‘“‘Gazette’s” editor. Between 
July and September Cooper published the paper alone and then with- 
drew from the enterprise on November, 1797, and Russell continued 
it alone. He invited Jacob Mann, a former apprentice in Kollock’s 
Elizabethtown shop, to succeed Cooper, and he appeared as the pub- 
_ lisher in the issue of January 2, 1798. 

The “Gazette” was continued until May 15, 1798, when one year 
of publication was completed. The following week a “new” paper 
appeared in Morristown. This contained advertisements from the 
“Gazette,” but had a new name and numeration and was much 
improved in physical appearance. This issue of May 24 had the 
name of “The Genius of Liberty,” with Jacob Mann as publisher, and 


was a successful publication for many years. 


Salem Printing—Two printers, under the firm name of Black & 
North, opened a shop in Salem in 1798 and issued a newspaper called 
“The Observer.” This was launched in December, 1798, and was 
continued until May, 1799. The only other imprint from this office 
was a 120-page book “The Globe House,” issued in 1799, and the 
first novel with a New Jersey imprint. 

During 1799 a Philadelphia printer, Stephen C. Ustick, opened a 
shop in Mount Holly. Eight imprints are listed as coming from his 
press during 1799 and 1800. 


Summary of Colonial Period—Mention has already been made in 
this study of the ephemeral press in New Jersey at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, but it might be interesting to note that this 
condition was just as prevalent at the end of the century. Nelson’s 
checklist covering New Jersey printing to 1800 contains 502 titles. 
But since its publication in 1899 many more have been found. Miss 
Humphrey added ninety in her study covering the years 1723 to 1784 
to the 210 items collected by Nelson for this period, while Miss 
Morsch in her checklist from 1784 to 1800 lists 591 titles compared 
to 292 by Nelson for the same years. Thus, 891 New Jersey imprints 
for the century have been located. The record of Miss Morsch’s titles 
gives the striking picture that practically two-thirds of the printing 
was done by eight persons: Kollock, Collins, Blauvelt, Neale, Day, 
Woods, Arnett and Dodge, leaving the remaining third for all the 
other twenty-nine printers. Of these eight, the only two names out- 
standing for their number of titles are Kollock with 177 and Collins 
with ninety-nine. 
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All the major eighteenth century New Jersey printers have left 
their names in the colophon of a newspaper. But in the twenty-three 
years from 1777, when Collins started the first New Jersey paper, to 
1800, twenty-eight newspapers were born in the State, of which 
twenty-two can be called failures. After a few issues, or a year or 
two, the paper usually died out completely or was sold to new hands, 
who rechristened it and optimistically started it again. ‘This is easily 
understood,” Miss Morsch said, ‘“‘when one considered the limited 
reading public, the proxtmity to both New York and Philadelphia, and 
the physical handicaps under which the printers labored. Scarcity of 
literary material, paper, and apprentices was as keen as a lack of 
funds.’’** 

The six papers existing in New Jersey in 1800 included two in 
Newark, “The Centinel of Freedom” and “The Newark Gazette”; 
and “The Federalist; New-Jersey State Gazette” in Trenton; “The 
Genius of Liberty” in Morristown, the ‘‘Guardian; or New-Bruns- 


wick Advertiser” in New Brunswick, and the ‘‘New-Jersey Journal” 
in Elizabeth. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PREss IN NEW JERSEY: 1800-50 


With such disastrous results befalling printers who tried to estab- 
lish shops in New Jersey during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, while printing flourished in most of the other states, the 
development of the press in the Commonwealth was slow until after 
1850, when it grew with amazing rapidity. 

Of the 106 newspapers published in the United States in 1790, 
only three are listed for New Jersey, compared with two in Maine, 
six in New Hampshire, four in Rhode Island, two in Delaware, ten 
in Connecticut, nine in Maryland, two in North Carolina and two in 
South Carolina. The situation in regard to New Jersey in 1810 was 
unchanged, although the Nation had 358 papers in that year. New 
Jersey had but eight publications compared with twelve in New Hamp- 
shire, seven in Rhode Island, eleven in Connecticut, twenty-one in 
Maryland, ten in North Carolina, ten in South Carolina, thirteen in 
Georgia, ten in Louisiana, six in Tennessee, seventeen in Kentucky and 
eleven in Ohio. 

While most of the six papers published in New Jersey in 1800 had 
firm foundations and were long-lived, they did undergo frequent 
changes in ownership, which indicates the instability of the business. 
Newcomers in the field did not last long for in 1804 ten papers were 
being published, only to drop to six by 1806 and not rise’ to ten again 
until 1813. The number was not much greater by 1820, when only 
sixteen were listed. 

Ownership changes early in the nineteenth century are indicated on 
such a newspaper as the “‘Centinel of Freedom” in Newark. Samuel 
Pennington and Stephen Gould took over its management from Jabez 
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Parkhurst on December 31, 1799. This partnership terminated 
May 3, 1803, when Pennington became the sole owner. On Novem- 
ber 22, 1803, he transferred the title to William Tuttle and John 
Pike, which became W. Tuttle & Co., August 14, 1804. This part- 
nership was dissolved August 2, 1808, and Tuttle published it alone. 
On September 14, 1813, he disposed of a half interest to his brother 
John and the “Centinel of Freedom” was published by John Tuttle 
& Co. William Tuttle was publisher in 1828 and George Bush & Co. 
in 1834. 

John Woods reéntered the newspaper field in Newark in January, 
1803, when he established the “Federal Republican.” This was not 
published long, as the ““New-Jersey Journal’ on May 5, 1804, con- 
tained an advertisement by Woods stating that he was “about to move 
out of this state’ and referred to the recent discontinuance of his 
paper. 

The ‘‘Newark Gazette’ also changed hands during these years, 
but soon died. Jacob Halsey sold it to John Wallis, an apprentice, 
who paid for it with his father’s notes. Located in unfriendly sur- 
roundings, this Federalist editor, unlike Hugh Gaine, refused to 
change colors, and the “Gazette” was discontinued in December, 1804. 
The ‘“Centinel of Freedom” of January 1, 1805, states: ‘“The ‘New- 
ark Gazette’ expired on Tuesday (December 25, 1804) of a decline 
which it bore with Christian fortitude. . . . . Scarcely had it given up 
the ghost. . . . ere it had been born again. Like the Pheenix of the 
East, the ‘Republican Herald’ arose out of the corrupted remains of 
the ‘Newark Gazette.’” 

The “Republican Herald” was established on December 25, 1804, 
by David C. Baldwin, who used equipment purchased from John 
Woods. The “Herald's” brief life ended in March, 1805, ‘““The Cen- 
tinel of Freedom” on April 2 stating “it was discontinued week before 
last.”’ 

Changes occurred in the ownership of the ‘Federalist New-Jersey 
State Gazette” at Trenton, which was acquired by the firm of Sher- 
man, Mershon & Thomas on September 23, 1800. On December 29, 
1801, the owners became Sherman & Mershon and on December 16, 
1806, John Mershon died and with the issue of December 22, 1806, 
the publisher became George Sherman, who had charge of the paper 
until his death in February, 1835. 

Another newspaper which was flourishing at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was “The Genius of Liberty” at Morristown. 
Henry P. Russell bought this paper from Jacob Mann on April 30, 
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1801, and enlarged the title between March 6 and October 8, 1808, 
to “The Genius of Liberty and Morris Advertiser,” but the paper 
reverted back to its former title before 1809. The Newark ‘“Centinel 
of Freedom” announced on November 15, 1808, that the Morristown 
paper’s ownership had been transferred to Charles Russell and sev- 
eral issues in 1809 listed him as the publisher, but those found in 1810 
were published by Henry P. Russell. The ‘‘Genius of Liberty” was 
discontinued with No. 689 on July 30, 1811. . 

Only two of the eighteenth century papers kept their original own- 
ers. ‘The New-Jersey Journal,’ founded in 1779 by Shepard Kol- 
lock, was retained by him until he retired in 1818, after the issue of 
September 8, when Peter Chatterton became publisher. After the 
partnership of Shelly Arnett & Abraham Blauvelt, founders of ‘“The 
Guardian; or New-Brunswick Advertiser,” dissolved on November 
5, 1793, Blauvelt remained as publisher certainly up to October 7, 
1813. After this date only three issues have been located, one on 
November 24, 1814, without a publisher’s name; another for April 
13, 1815, which lists G. L. Austin; and one on November 16, 1815, 
with Blauvelt as the owner. This paper was absorbed in a merger in 
that year. 


Trenton “True American’”—A newspaper destined for a notable 
career of more than a century was established in Trenton on March 
10, 1801, by Mathias Day and Jacob Mann. Day had founded the 
‘“‘New-Jersey State Gazette” in Trenton in 1792, while Mann had 
started the “Genius of Liberty” in Morristown in 1798. These vet- 
eran publishers added James T. Wilson to the firm on June 23, 1801, 
and on November 3, 1801, Day retired. Mann sold his interests with 
the issue of February 9, 1802, to Lewis Blackwell and the company 
became Wilson & Blackwell. This partnership was dissolved on May 
14, 1804, and Wilson became the sole owner. On November 25, 
1805, he admitted Silas Halsey, Jr., but between May 23 and August 
29, 1808, Halsey withdrew and Wilson again became the full owner. 
After Wilson’s death, July 24, 1824, Allan N. Wilson, his son, con- 
ducted the business for his mother until June, 1825, when William 
L. Prall was employed as editor and publisher. He purchased the 
“True American” in May, 1826. One of Prall’s innovations was 
semi-weekly publication, beginning October 31, 1827. Difficulty in 
procuring paper made it necessary to go back to weekly publication in 
October, 1828, and this presaged its demise. George Sherman, in 
conjunction with his son, William P. Sherman, purchased the “True 
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American” in June, 1829. They merged it with their “New-Jersey 
State Gazette” and the “True American” was discontinued. 

Besides the “Republican Herald,” two other short-lived news- 
papers were started in New Jersey during 1804. The most fleeting 
was the “Apollo and Bridgeton Weekly Miscellany,” which John 
Westcott, Jr., inaugurated on May 30, 1804, and only one copy of 
which has been found. This is in the Harvard Library and is Vol. I, 
No. 21, dated October 17, 1804. The “Impartial Register” was 
begun in Hackensack in August or September, 1804, by Thomas T. 
Blauvelt. A reference in the “Centinel of Freedom” on September 4, 
1804, tells about a newspaper in Hackensack and the same paper on 
July 2, 1805, relates the marriage of Blauvelt, editor of the “Impar- 
tial Register’ of Hackensack, to Mary Terhewn on June 9, 1805. 

Newarkers were introduced to a literary weekly, November 27, 
1807, when “The Modern Spectator” came from the firm of Gould & 
Kollock. The senior partner was Elias B. Gould, but it is not known 
whether Kollock was the venerable Shepard who had a financial inter- 
est in the paper, or his printer son, Isaac Arnett Kollock. He was the 
sixth of Kollock’s ten children and was named for his grandfather. 
As Gould became sole proprietor of the “Spectator” after one month, 
it may have been the elder Kollock, but Isaac was in the publishing 
business in his own name two years later. 

The “Spectator” was published in magazine form, of quarto size, 
and with pagination, but because of its current local news, death 
notices and advertisements, it might be regarded as a newspaper 
instead of a magazine. It continued just one full year, for the issue of 
November 25, 1808, was the final one. 

Even before the “Spectator” expired another paper appeared in 
Newark. This was the “New-Jersey Telescope,” first issued Novem- 
ber 4, 1808, and was a semi-weekly, appearing each Tuesday and 
Friday. William W. Vermilye was the editor and publisher. Thomas 
Blauvelt became its publisher in May, 1809. The issue of November 
7, 1809, Vol. II, No. 1, is the last located and the press and types 
were being sold by William Tuttle, according to an advertisement in 
the February 27, 1810, “Centinel of Freedom.” 


New Morristown Papers—Jacob Mann, who sold “The Genius of 
Liberty and Morris Advertiser” to Russell in 1801 and then went to 
Trenton to establish the ‘“True American,” returned to Morristown 
to become Russell’s competitor by starting the “Palladium of Liberty” 
there on March 31, 1808. If Mann thought his paper was putting 
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Russell out of business when the “Genius of Liberty” was discontinued 
on July 30, 1811, he was very much mistaken for the very next week, 
August 6 to be exact, the ‘‘Morristown Herald” made its appearance 
with the colophon of Henry P. Russell. With No. 169, the “Herald”’ 
disappeared after October 27, 1814, but was followed on December 
21, 1815, by Russell’s ““The Memorandum.” After twenty issues 
Russell changed the paper’s name back to the “Herald,” which resumed 
its old numbering, No. 170 appearing on May 9, 1816, one week after 
No. 20 of the ““Memorandum” appeared. The ‘Herald’ succumbed 
on September 25, 1817, with No. 242. Russell had the unhappy expe- 
rience of directing three different Morristown papers in seven yéars. 
The “Genius of Liberty” continued on, John R. Eyres being its pro- 
prietor in 1834. 

Isaac Arnett Kollock followed in his father’s footsteps by starting 
a newspaper in New Brunswick. This was the “Republican Herald,” 
begun January 17, 1810. Only two early issues have been found from 
the plant of Kollock & Co. It is believed the paper did not last a year, 
but Kollock was not discouraged, as he later started newspapers in 
various parts of New Jersey. 

Another ephemeral paper was “The Rural Visitor,” started in 
Burlington on July 30, 1810, by David Allinson, who took in his 
brother, John C., as a partner on February 11, 1811, but the paper 
died on July 22, 1811. 

A newspaper that was to continue for over a century made its 
appearance in New Brunswick a year after Kollock’s ““Herald”’ failed. 
This was “The Fredonian,” started April 10, 1811, by David and 
James Fitz Randolph. The partnership ended May 2, 1816, with 
David Fitz Randolph continuing as publisher. He was still the owner 
in 1828, but the paper had Fitz Randolph & Carman as owners in 
1834. Thus, in 1811, New Brunswick had two papers, as Blauvelt 
was publishing “The Guardian; or New-Brunswick Advertiser,” 
which had been founded in 1792. This city was to be identified with 
the next paper established in New Jersey after ‘““The Fredonian.”’ 
This was the ‘‘Essex Patriot” in Elizabeth on December 1, 1812, by 
Galen L. Austin and Lewis Deare under the firm name of G. L. Austin 
& Co. The “Patriot’s” printing office was totally destroyed by fire 
on October 20, 1813, but this failed to halt publication, which was 
done in Deare’s printing office in New Brunswick. The Austin-Deare 
partnership was dissolved November 10, 1813, and, on or about 
December 1, the “Essex Patriot” became the property of Russell Can- 
field, who published it in Elizabeth under a new series of numberings. 
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The last issue located is that of December 21, 1813, and how long 
after date it was published is problematical. 


Venerable Paper—In the midst of all these vanishing newspapers 
came the “Sussex Register,”” which was started by John H. Hall in 
Newton on July 6, 1813, and continued until August 26, 1943. Hall 
continued as publisher until after 1834. 

Freehold got its first paper on May 16, 1814, when the “Spirit of 
Washington” came from the press of John K, Joline, only to dis- 
appear after a few issues. 

Another paper to honor the first President was established in 
Bridgeton in July, 1815. This was the “Washington Whig,” pub- 
lished by Peter Hay, who sold it to William Schultz in 1817. John 
Clark & Co. became publishers January 1, 1821, and in 1834 Nelson 
& Powers were the proprietors. 

On June 1, 1815, Lewis Deare and William Myer established 
‘The Times and New-Brunswick General Advertiser.” Before the 
end of the year they bought Abraham Blauvelt’s “Guardian; or New- 
Brunswick Advertiser’? and merged the two papers under the name 
of ‘The Times and New-Brunswick Advertiser.” The firm was dis- 
solved September 11, 1817, with Myer as the publisher. He carried 
on until 1835, when the newspaper passed into the hands of Lewis R. 
Stelle and John Macready. In 1846 Albert Speer became the pub- 
lisher and ran the ‘“Times” until 1869. 

Bridgeton had two newspapers for a time in 1816 when on April 
10 the ““East-Jersey Republican” was started by Nathaniel L. Combes. 
No issue has been found after July 3, 1816. 

During this decade another Newark paper appeared, the ‘“New- 
ark Messenger,” on October 10, 1817, edited by William Ward and 
printed by Peter Conover. Ward became sole owner on September 
15, 1818, and with the issue of October 23, 1818, it listed Ward as 
editor with V. R. Paine as printer and publisher. The last known 
issue is November 6, 1818, and the ‘‘Messenger”’ evidently soon dis- 
continued, to be succeeded by “The Newark Patriot and New Jersey 
General Advertiser” on January 1, 1819, with Phares & Son as the 
publishers. 


Paper in Paterson—The first newspaper in Passaic County was 
the “Bergen Express and Paterson Advertiser,” established in June, 
1817, by H. Jones. The last known issue is that of April 29, 1818. 
The next year Jones started a new paper in Freehold. 
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The “Gloucester Farmer’ was started at Woodbury by John A. 
Crane on January 1, 1817, and Crane moved his printing office and 
paper to Camden in 1818, where it was published until after 1820. 

Isaac Kollock’s name appeared as the publisher of the ‘“West-Jer- 
sey Gazette’ in Salem, during August, 1818. With the beginning of 
Volume 2, in 1819, the name was changed to “West-Jersey Gazette 
and Salem and Gloucester Advertiser.” The last known issue is that 
of January 13, 1819. 

On September 8, 1818, Shepard Kollock sold the ‘‘New-Jersey 
Journal” to Peter Chatterton and on the same day the “Elizabeth- 
town Gazette” was begun by J. and E. Sanderson. Chatterton’s last 
issue was February 27, 1821, when the Sandersons purchased the 
paper, and on March 6, 1821, the name was changed to the ‘‘New- 
Jersey Journal and Elizabeth Gazette.” On February 28, 1826, 
James Sanderson sold his interest to Edward Sanderson, who con- 
tinued alone as publisher until May 27, 1828, when Benjamin F. 
Brookfield became a partner. Brookfield became the sole owner on 
February 3, 1835. He disposed of the paper to H. H. Hassey on 
April 25, 1837. Hassey continued as publisher until April 28, 1846, 
when Marvin Hale’s name appeared as editor. This proprietorship 
was brief for the issue of September 7, 1847, carried the name of 


William M. Whitehead. 


Another Centenarian—Another newspaper still in existence had 
its birth in Mount Holly on September 16, 1818, when Nathan Palmer 
and his son, Strange N. Palmer, started the “Burlington Mirror.” 
The title was changed September 15, 1819, to the ‘‘New-Jersey Mir- 
ror and Burlington County Advertiser.’ Nathan Palmer published 
it from that time on for about twenty years. 

The “Columbian Herald” was started in Woodbury in September, 
1818, by Philip J. Gray, and the only known copy is that of Novem- 
ber 29, 1820. 

Elijah Brooks established the “Salem Messenger’? on September 
_ 29, 1819, and he continued as publisher beyond 1834. 

Freehold had another short-lived paper, which began November 
2, 1819, and was called the ‘‘Monmouth Star,” with H. Jones, who 
published the Paterson paper in 1817, as the editor and publisher. 
Between March 29 and June 12, 1820, West Deklyn became publisher 
of the paper, which was probably changed to the “Monmouth 
Inquirer,” for James J. Bartleson was publishing a paper by this 
name in 1834, which was said to have been founded in 1820, and 
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Edwin F. Applegate conducted it for many years during the last half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Thus by 1820 New Jersey had sixteen papers and magazines. 
This number grew to twenty-two in 1828 and forty in 1840. The 
decade, 1820-30, started with the founding of the “New-Jersey Eagle 
and Newark, Orange, and Bloomfield Early Intelligencer.” This was 
established March 3, 1820, with Edward M. Murden as the publisher 
and Joseph T. Murden as editor. With the issue of November 3, 
1820, the name was shortened to “New-Jersey Eagle,” with William 
B. Kinney as editor and J. Johnson as printer. 

After Joseph T. Murden left the “Eagle” he went to Paterson to 
launch the ‘Paterson Phenix” in January, 1821. This was discon- 
tinued in January, 1822, and a new paper, the “Paterson Chronicle 
and Essex and Bergen Advertiser’ was started there by Bradford 
W. Lyon, but this was also short-lived. 

Samuel Ellis established the “American Star” in Camden in 1821 
and changed the name to the “American Star and Rural Record” ir 
1824, but the paper was discontinued soon afterward. 

Another paper that may be described as a ‘“‘farmer’s newspaper” 
was established in Hackensack on November 23, 1823. This was the 
“Bergen Farmer,” with Charles Troxtell and Henry J. Kingsland as 
joint publishers. Kingsland retired in 1824 and the paper then 
appeared as the “Hackensack Star and Bergen Farmer.” Troxtell 
finally failed and gave up the enterprise. Just how long it lived is not 
known. 


: “Trenton Emporium’—Joseph Justice, Sr., a printer, and Stacy 

G. Potts, a lawyer, brought out ““The Emporium,” a new Trenton 
newspaper, on June 2, 1821. Potts was editor until late in May, 
1827, when his brother, Joseph C. Potts, succeeded him. Beginning 
with issue of June 2, 1827, the paper changed its name to “Trenton 
Emporium” and, after the ‘““True American”’ was discontinued in 1829, 
the “Emporium” added this name. In 1838, Franklin S. Mills joined 
the staff and in the same year Joseph Justice, Sr., retired and Joseph . 
Justice, Jr., and Mills continued the publication. Mills’ name appeared 
as a partner in August, 1841. Following dissolution of the Justice- 
Mills partnership, February 24, 1843, Joseph A. Yard became editor 
and publisher. In 1845 the “Emporium and True American” merged 
with the “Newark Evening Post,” with Samuel G. Arnold as editor 
and manager. Arnold continued in the editorial chair after the 
“Emporium and True American” passed to William B. Brittain and 
Edward C. Jones in 1846, who in the same year purchased the “Tren- 
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ton Daily News.” After two rapid changes in ownership, Morris R. 
Hamilton took possession of the “Emporium and True American”’ 
and “Trenton Daily News.” He merged the two papers into one 
publication, which he named the ‘“True American.”’ “The Trenton 
Daily News” became the ‘Daily True American” and the ‘‘Empo- 
rium and True American” was shortened to ‘““‘Weekly True Ameri- 
can.” The revived ‘“True American” appeared November 13, 1849. 
The ‘Gazette’ was quick to remind Hamilton it had purchased the 
original “True American” twenty years before and discontinued its 
publication and that the paper therefore no longer existed. This 
precipitated a “battle of titles.” 


First Somerset Paper—Somerset County’s first newspaper was the 
““New-Jersey Intelligencer,” established in 1814 or 1815 by John C. 
Kelley, at Somerville. What happened to Kelley during the next five 
years is not known. Probably he sold the paper to James E. Gore, 
who changed the paper’s name, or he began independent publication 
of the “Somerset County Advertiser.” At any rate the “Intelli- 
gencer’ disappeared and in its stead in October, 1820, appeared the 
‘Somerset Messenger and Somerset County Advertiser” as a com- 
bined paper. The sub-title “Somerset County Advertiser,” was 
dropped in 1828. In 1834 Gore & Allison were listed as the ‘“‘Mes- 
' senger’’ publishers. ‘This paper has been published continuously since 
1820 and as the result of mergers is now the “Somerset Messenger- 
Gazette.” In August, 1834, the “Somerset Whig” was established 
by Baldwin & Hassey. S. L. B. Baldwin was editor for thirteen years, 
when he was succeeded as editor-publisher by Allan N. Wilson, who 
sold the ““Whig” in 1852 to J. Hatfield Frazee. 

Besides the “Somerset Messenger,” another newspaper established 
about this time which is still being published was the predecessor of the 
present ‘‘Rahway Record.” Although the name of the town was changed 
from Bridge Town to Rahway at a citizen’s meeting in 1822, the first 
paper published there appeared in that year as the “Bridge Town 
Museum and New Jersey Advocate.” The paper appeared July 
13, 1822, with Smith Edgar as its proprietor. It was continued by 
Edgar until 1827, when the ‘‘New Jersey Advocate and Essex Adver- 
tiser’” succeeded the ‘‘Museum”’ and continued to be published under 
that name. About 1840 the name was shortened to “New Jersey 
Advocate” and it was published by Lewis Moore. In 1842 Thomas S. 
Green became editor and after his death E. Y. Rogers, a local law- 
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yer, became editor. He was succeeded by E. F. W. Gray, who con- 
tinued in this post after 1850. 

As there were only two Democratic papers in New Jersey when 
the exciting “Tippecanoe and Tyler, Too” campaign began in 1840, 
the supporters of Martin Van Buren met in the Mansion House in 
Rahway and the Governor and other State Democratic officials asked 
Josephus Shann to start a rival to the Whig “Advocate.” This new 
paper was the ‘National Democrat.” 

Another rival entered the Rahway field in 1840 when Uzal M. 
Osborn “stole” the Whig paper’s name in bringing out his “Weekly 
Advocate and Times.” Still another rival appeared when the ‘“Rah- 
way Herald’’ was started in 1846 by Lewis Moore, who five years 
before had edited the “Advocate.” 

After the Van Buren-Harrison election, the ‘National Democrat” 
disappeared and Shann became publisher of the “Advocate.” In 1849 
this paper’s name was changed to the “Democratic Republican and the 
Rahway Republican,” and upon the death of the Whig party was 
again changed to the “National Democrat.” Shann continued as 
publisher for fifty years. 


Princeton Printing Resumed—After Tod left Princeton in 1786 
no other printing office was opened there until 1824, when David A. 
Borrenstein, an English Jew, who had been a convert to Christianity, 
set up an elaborate shop there. Then, like Tod had done thirty years 
before, “like the phantom that passes in the night, left as silently as 
he came, four years later.”** Borrenstein arrived in the spring and 
Dr. James W. Alexander, of Princeton University, mentions his shop 
as a novelty to Princeton children. During his residency in the vil- 
lage, Borrenstein embarked on many ventures in the newspaper field. 
Proposals were sent out for publishing a weekly newspaper to be 
called ‘Princeton Religious and Literary Gazette.” It probably did 
not survive long, as in April, 1825, he began another weekly, the 
‘American Journal of Letters, Christianity and Civil Affairs,” edited 
by the Rev. Robert Gibson and published by T. Callaghan Gibson. 
In January, 1826, it was succeeded by the “American Magazine of 
Letters and Christanity,”’ a monthly of sixty-eight pages, excellently 
printed as all its predecessors, but containing more varied and gen- 
eral reading matter. Only four issues of this attractive-looking 
periodical seem to have been saved; indeed, it is doubtful if any more 
were published. 

In 1826 a group of unnamed proprietors began the publication of 
the “New Jersey Patriot,” a four-page paper which boasted the 
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patronage of a great number of the literary men of the State. Bor- 
renstein’s connection with this paper was short-lived. One year later 
Borrenstein added a new periodical to his record, the ‘‘New Jersey 
Sabbath School Journal,” which later became the ‘‘New Jersey Sun- 
day School Journal,” published in Trenton by Harvey Fisk, in 1828, 
after publication stopped in Princeton. 

Newspapers and magazines by no means monopolized the activi- 
ties of Borrenstein’s press. Many works, mainly religious ones, 
appeared between 1824 and 1828 with the title page containing the 
initials D. A. B. ‘Whatever one may think of the content of Bor- 
renstein’s publications, at least it must be acknowledged that in form 
his work is usually pleasing; but his judgment failed him in the Ger- 
man New Testament he printed in 1828. It is the most unattractive 

. of his imprints.’’*° 
) The printing of so many volumes must have involved Borrenstein 
in financial difficulties. After several judgments and attachment 
notices had been made against him in April and May, 1828, he fled 
Princeton, leaving behind his printing presses and types, for we find 
them being used by subsequent printers. His name appears on the 
title page as publisher of a small Bible in London in 1839. 

The “Hunterdon Gazette and Farmers’ Weekly Advertiser’ is 
another example of a newspaper catering to farm readers. It was 
established at Flemington, March 24, 1825, by Charles George, who 
shortened the paper’s title to ‘‘Hunterdon Gazette” in 1829. He 
discontinued the ‘“‘Gazette” on May 2, 1832, but retained his shop in 
Flemington. He sold this to John S. Brown, who revived the paper 
as the ‘‘Hunterdon Democrat” on July 18, 1838. It has continued 
down to the present as one of New Jersey’s outstanding weekly 
newspapers. 

Another weekly which started at about this time and which is still 
in existence is the “Belvidere Apollo.’”’ Edmund P. Banks was its 
founder. He sold it to Franklin Ferguson about 1833. 

Two other papers were started in 1826 which lived for more than 
a century, one still being published. The ‘Mount Holly Chronicle” 
was established in 1826 by Alexander A. Young, but became the ‘‘Bur- 
lington Herald” under Joseph Pugh before 1834. It is now published 
as the ‘‘Mount Holly Herald.” The other centenarian founded in 
1826 was “The Jerseyman” by Samuel P. Hull in Morristown; this 
later became a daily, but was discontinued about 1928. 
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The “West Jersey Observer” made its appearance in Bridgeton 
in 1828 with Robert Johnson as its publisher. In 1834 F. Pierson 
had charge of the “Observer” and a few years later it absorbed the 
“Washington Whig.” 

Another short-lived paper began in Freehold in 1828 when G. M. 
Bunce & Co. brought out the “Monmouth Journal.”” This same year 
Day & Burnett embarked on an unsuccessful publishing venture when 
they established the “Paterson Intelligencer.” 


Three Religious Magazines—In New Jersey during the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century were three thriving monthly religious 
periodicals. They were the “Magazine of the Dutch Reformed 
Church,” published in New Brunswick, but edited in New York; the 
“West Jersey Evangelist” in Salem, and the “New Jersey Sunday 
School Journal,” already mentioned. 


New Sussex Weekly—Hall’s “Sussex Register” at Newton had 
the Sussex County field to itself from July, 1813, until the fall of 1829, 
when Colonel Grant Fitch started the “New Jersey Herald,” at New- 
ton. In 1842 Fitch was succeeded by his son, Charles W. Fitch. The 
next editor was Gilbert Beebe, who served from 1843 to 1845, when 
Victor Drake assumed the editorship, which he held until 1853. The 
“Herald” is now being published alone in Newton, having absorbed 
the 130-year-old “Register” on August 26, 1943. 

“The Camden Mail and New Jersey Advertiser” was established 
in the south Jersey city in 1831 by J. R. Sickler and J. Wolohon. The 
latter soon retired from the firm as Sickler & Ham are listed as the 
publishers in 1834. 

Between 1831 and 1880 there appeared some twenty Trenton 
newspapers, all destined to a precarious existence and a swift end. 
The first group of these papers were launched between 1831 and 
1846, when “The Union” was founded by Frederic P. Sheldon on 
July 23, 1831. In 1832, or probably earlier, it became “The National 
Union.” Philip J. Gray, subsequently editor and publisher of the 
“West Jerseyman” at Camden, was proprietor of the “Union” in 
1832 and may have changed its name. Gray was succeeded by Adams 
and Buffington, with Elisha B. Adams as editor. Buffington later 
left the firm and Adams changed the title to “New Jersey Democrat.” 
Adams sold the paper to a group of Whigs and Allan N. Wilson was 
probably the last editor. Following closely upon the “Union" was 
“The Crisis,” a campaign paper, followed for a brief time in 1832. 
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The “Trenton Argus,” or “The Argus,” is another of several 
Trenton newspapers with an obscure history. It is said to have been 
an organ for the Trenton & Philadelphia Railroad, and the “State 
Gazette” of January 1, 1857, fixes the year of its beginning as 1830. 
On the other hand, Raum’s “History of Trenton” and Woodward & 
Hageman’s “History of Burlington and Mercer Counties” give the 
date as 1835. It is believed that it was founded in 1835, and passed 
out of existence the following year.** 


Another Warren Paper—The “Belvidere Apollo” had Warren 
County as its field alone for only eight years for in 1832 Fitch & Co. 
brought out the “Warren Journal” at Belvidere. The head of this 
firm was probably Colonel Grant Fitch, who had brought competition 
into Newton in 1829, when he began the publication of the ‘New- 
Jersey Herald.” It is interesting to note that in both Newton and 
Belvidere this competition continued fof more than a century. The 
two Belvidere papers are still being issued weekly. 

Freehold also had a newspaper started in this period that became 
a century-old institution. This was the “Monmouth Democrat,” 
which began in 1834 with Bernard Connolly as editor and publisher. 
During the 108 years of its publication, the ‘‘Democrat” had only 
four owners. Connolly sold the paper to James S. Yard and it 
remained in the Yard family until its discontinuance on November 
26, 1942. Joseph A. Yard succeeded his father, and the paper was 
owned by Mrs. Joseph A. Yard, the latter’s widow, when it stopped 
publication. 


South Jersey Beginnings—Three South Jersey papers were founded 
in 1834. One was the “National Republican,” brought out in Cam- 
den by Josiah Harrison in opposition to the “West Jersey Press,” 
founded in 1820. The “Salem Statesman” also appeared in 1834, 
with H. H. Elwell as editor and publisher. This later became the 
‘National Standard”’ and is presently known as the “Standard and 
Jerseyman.” ‘The precursor to the present ‘“‘Woodbury Constitution”’ 
also appeared in 1834, being named the ees Herald” by its 
founder, Joseph Sailor. 


Jersey City Newspapers—The first evidence that a paper was in 
any way associated with Jersey City was mentioned in that area in the 
title of the weekly started in Hackensack in 1830. This was the ‘“‘Ber- 
gen County Gazette,”’ with the sub-title “Jersey City Advertiser.” 
E. B. Spooner managed the paper from his newly opened print shop 
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at the county seat. He soon turned the paper over to his brother, 
George Spooner, who also lost patience with the venture and the 
printing office was closed. 

John Post and Joseph E. Handley were the first journalists to 
attempt to establish a paper in Jersey City itself. Their newspaper, 
the “Bergen County Courier,’ named because the town was in Ber- 
gen County, first appeared on February 1, 1832. The “Courier” 
came to an end with the forty-second issue, on November 14, 1832. 

The next attempt to start a paper in Jersey City took place in 
1835, when Robert W. Lang, whose father was the editor of the 
‘“‘New York Gazette,” took the names of the two defunct papers and 
brought out the ‘“‘Jersey City Gazette and Bergen County Courier,” 
which he printed at his father's Hanover Square, New York, plant. 

The “Courier” was a semi-weekly and published a considerable 
amount of ‘‘saved matter” from the “New York Gazette” and little 
that was new. Fate ended the enterprise when the office was destroyed 
by ‘‘the big fire’ of December, 1835. 

In 1837 Henry N. Holt established the “Jersey City Advertiser 
and Bergen Republican.” At first issued as a semi-weekly, it became 
a weekly after a year. In 1840, when Hudson County was set off 
from Bergen County, its name was changed to the “Jersey City Adver- 
tiser and Hudson Republican.” It was merged with the “Sentinel” 
in 1848. 

The “Jersey City Democrat,” first issued May 14, 1842, as a 
weekly, was published and edited by M. Cully. Six years later it 
ceased publication. 


Other Newark Papers—The “New Jersey Eagle” was followed in 
Newark by the “Intelligencer” in March, 1827, edited by the Rew. 
William Hagadorn, who boldly discussed politics, attacking the ““Cen- 
tinel of Freedom” and the “Eagle” constantly. Historians differ as to 
when the “Intelligencer” expired, but it probably was in 1831. 

The first copy of the ‘Newark Monitor” came off the press on 
January 6, 1830, an anti-Masonic weekly, whose editor was S. L. B. 
Baldwin. The last known issue of the “Monitor” was November 27, 
1832. A second Newark paper appeared early in 1830, the “Invisible 
Spy,” becoming visible to its readers on March 3, with G. A. Hull as 
editor. How long it continued is not known, but it did not continue 
after 1834. 

The “New Jersey Evangelist” first appeared in Newark August 
21, 1833, sponsored by S. L. B. Baldwin, former editor of the ““Moni- 
tor.”’ It survived twenty-five issues, July 26, 1834, being its last. 
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The “Newark Inquirer” was also started in 1833 and died two years 
later. It was edited by R. D. Weeks and published by Jesse Randel 
& Co. “The Visitor,” a small religious publication, appeared early 
in 1839, its fifteenth issue being dated July 13, 1839. This only known 
copy bore no name of editor and publisher, nor is the length of its 
existence known. 


New Jersey’s First Daily—The “Daily Advertiser,” the first daily 
newspaper in New Jersey and for a long period Newark’s only daily, 
was founded Thursday, March 1, 1832, by George Bush & Co. This 
Whig journal was edited by Amzi Armstrong, with John P. Jackson as 
his assistant. With the beginning of the ‘“‘Advertiser’s’” second vol- 
ume, Armstrong withdrew as editor and William B. Kinney succeeded 
him. Kinney had been editor of the “Eagle” from 1821 to 1825. 
Mr. Kinney was editor and proprietor, although the title of George 
Bush & Co. was retained, Bush continuing as manager of the mechani- 
cal department. Kinney headed the paper until June 19, 1851. The 
“Advertiser” is the precursor of the present ‘‘Star-Ledger,” the 
mergers being the “Morning Star,” 1906; “Evening Star,” 1907; 
“Eagle,” 1915; “‘Star-Eagle,” 1916; “Ledger,” 1939. 

The second daily newspaper in the State was the “Paterson Guard- 
ian,’ which started as a weekly in 1835 and entered the daily field in 
1836. 

The first attempt to establish a daily newspaper in Trenton was 
made in 1839, when the publishers of the ‘Emporium and True 
American”’ issued a morning edition on December 2. Joseph Justice, 
Jr., and Franklin S. Mills were the publishers. The exact title is 
unknown for no copies of the newspaper are known to exist, but it 
was called ‘“The Daily Emporium” in the prospectus. On March 2, 
1840, just three months after its first issue, the paper ceased for lack 
of support. . 


Two Papers in Princeton—Borrenstein’s printing office at Prince- 
ton was taken over in 1828 by William D’Hart, publisher, and Ber- 
nard Connolly and Hugh Madden, printers. In 1831 D’Hart and 
Connolly started the ‘‘Princeton Courier and Literary Register,” a 
weekly which lived four years, with Moore Baker succeeding D’Hart 
as editor. When Connolly moved to Freehold in the late thirties the 
“Courier” went out of existence. In September, 1832, Robert E. Hor- 
ror established the ‘‘American System and Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Advocate” in opposition to the “Courier.” John T. Robinson printed 
Horror’s weekly and after 1834 they changed the paper’s name to 
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the ‘Princeton Whig.” This paper is being published today as the 
“Princeton Press.” 

Another weekly started in the thirties still in existence is the “True 
American Banner” in Morristown, which began in 1839 and has been 
in the Vogt family during most of its existence. 

On September 5, 1838, less than two months after John S. Brown 
had revived the “Hunterdon Gazette,” another weekly started pub- 
lication in Flemington. The “Hunterdon Democrat” was edited by 
George Clinton and printed by Josephus Shann. The two rivals par- 
ticipated in continuous political battles until merged in 1867. 


Publications in 1840—It was estimated that New Jersey had 
thirty-six newspapers in 1835 with a combined yearly circulation of 
3,346,000 copies.**? The Census of 1850 stated that there were forty 
publications in 1840, as follows: Dailies, four, weeklies, thirty- 
one; semi-weeklies, one; other periodicals, four.” 

Many more ephemeral journals came and went in New Jersey 
towns during the decade, 1840-50, so that the ten-year increase was 
not marked when the seventh census was announced at the mid- 
century mark. Only eleven more publications, of which two were 
daily newspapers, were founded during the period. 

It is possible that the slow recovery from the panic of 1837 in 
New Jersey retarded the development of the press. Even in New- 
ark and Trenton, where this study has revealed many examples of 
fleeting newspaper ventures in the previous two decades, the founding 
of papers diminished between 1840 and 1850. 

Seven were established in Newark during this period. The “Rose 
Bud” bloomed in April, 1840, in tabloid size and published by J. W. B. 
Strong and E. A. Camp as a literary journal. This literary flower 
died with the conclusion of the first volume, June 5, 1841. A year 
later the ‘““Temperance Star’ was founded, August 13, 1842, with 
James Cox, last publisher of the ‘“‘Rose Bud,” as the proprietor and 
L. D. Fleming as editor. After one volume of twenty-six numbers, the 
publication ceased in 1843. During this year the “Morning Post” 
appeared, making the second daily in Newark and the fifth in the 
State. This was begun in October with Aaron Guest as publisher and 
Samuel G. Arnold as editor. It also had a weekly edition known as the 
“New Jersey Weekly Post.” Short-lived, the date of its suspension is 
uncertain. The “Tariff Advocate” began on August 23, 1844, and was 
edited by Samuel P. Hull, founder of the “Morristown Jerseyman.” 


32. Hudson, p. 770. 
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It survived less than a year and was followed by the “Free Soil Stand- 
ard,” another campaign paper, edited by H. N. Conger, who was to be 
identified with two other Newark papers before the end of the cen- 
tury. The “Standard’s” inauguration was September 26, 1848, and 
its last issue on November 4. The ‘“Temperance Advocate’ began 
in 1846 and died February 29, 1848. The editor was James Cox, the 
third unsuccessful paper he had managed in seven years. In 1849 the 
“Daily Mercury” became another of the many Newark papers. It 
saw the light of day January 12, 1849, as Republican opposition to 
the influential ‘‘Eagle,” which had changed from the semi-weekly 
‘“‘New Jersey Eagle’ to the “Morning Eagle” on June 10, 1847. The 
“Mercury” was founded by Isaac D. Ayres, with William H. S. 
Winans as its printer. The fight between the ‘‘Mercury” and the 
“Eagle” is regarded as one of Newark’s biggest newspaper contests. 
The ‘“Mercury’s” career from 1849 to around 1862 covers fifteen 
years of moderate success. 

The temperance movement in this decade also had its influence 
in Trenton, where it led to the publication of two papers. The “New 
Jersey Temperance Herald” was established May 30, 1844, by Wil- 
liam M. Whitely, and only enjoyed a short life, but James S. Yard 
had more success with his ‘““New Jersey Weekly Visitor and Temper- 
ance Herald.’ Benjamin Yard, who entered the firm three months 
after the paper began in 1845, bought out his brother in 1847 and 
published it until 1851 or 1852. 

The “Plain Dealer” appeared in Trenton around 1845 and con- 
tinued until September 21, 1847, when it merged with the “Trenton 
Daily News.” This daily appeared just six months to the day after 
‘The Daily Emporium” had suspended—March 2, 1846—and was 
published by Franklin S. Mills, in association with Samuel Ralph 
Glenn. ‘The latter left the firm soon after it was founded and late in 
the first year Mills sold the paper to William B. Brittain and Edward 
C. Jones, then the publishers of “The Emporium and True Ameri- 
can.” At the time of the purchase the “Emporium” was united with 
the “Newark Evening Post,” with Samuel G. Arnold as editor. A 
year later the firm bought the “Plain Dealer.’”’ Early in November, 
1849, Morris R. Hamilton came into possession of the ‘Daily News- 
Emporium” papers and out of the merger came the revived ‘‘True 
American,” a daily and weekly publication. 

The campaign papers in Trenton during the forties included the 
“Democratic Union,” 1843; ‘Sheet Anchor of Democracy,” 1843; 
“The Clay Banner,” 1844; and the “True Democrat,” a paper with a 
single issue, dated July 17, 1844. 
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Daily In Jersey City—Five years after the “Jersey City Advertiser 
and Hudson Republican” came into being a rival entered the field. 
This was the “Jersey City Democrat,” first issued May 14, 1842, asa 
weekly and published and edited by M. Cully. It survived about six 
years. With these two weeklies as competitors, New Jersey's first 
afternoon daily appeared in Jersey City in December, 1844, and was 
called the “Daily Evening Sentinel” by it owners, Luther A. and Wil- 
liam W. Pratt. The “Sentinel” did not flourish as an evening news- 
paper, so it became the “Morning Sentinel” on August 23, 1845. 
Shortly afterward the “Democrat” succumbed, leaving the “Sentinel” 
with only one competitor, the “Advertiser,” in this thriving and 
rapidly growing city. 

Realizing that the “‘Sentinel’s” neutral editorial policy was dis- 
pleasing to many Jersey City residents, John H. Voorhees made 
arrangements to establish a semi-weekly there. These were completed 
when the “Jersey City Telegraph” began publication on March 15, 
1847. Later, when the “Sentinel” was its only competitor, Voorhees 
changed his paper to a daily. 

While publishing the “Advertiser,’’ Holt had been studying medi- 
cine at New York University. After obtaining his degree Dr. Holt 
looked about for someone to purchase his paper, and the “Sentinel” 
owners were quick to grasp the opportunity. The papers were merged 
in 1848 under the title “Sentinel and Advertiser.” 


Papers of Longevity—During the decade 1840-50 many papers 
were started which are still being published, although under different 
names. For instance, in May, 1845, John R. Swallow established 
“The Telegraph” in Lambertville. This became the “Lambertville 
Beacon” in 1858 and retains this name today. “The Palladium” 
made its appearance April 12, 1845, in Bordentown, with Josiah 
Chapman and T. I. Jones as publishers. This weekly died in 1849, 
but from its ruins Thomas C. Borden and Daniel Taggart founded 
the “Bordentown Register,” July 4, 1851, and it is still published with 
that title. Israel Wells founded the “Salem Sunbeam” on July 27, 
1844, and it is shining weekly in Salem today. “The Village Record” 
appeared in Hightstown on June 30, 1849, with James S. Yard and 
Jacob Stults as its owners. It became the “Hightstown Gazette” in 
1861 and is so named today. 

The “Somerset Messenger” got two competitors in Somerville 
after enjoying the field alone for fourteen years. The “Unionist” was 
established on August 2, 1834, and the “Somerset Gazette’? Decem. 
ber 21, 1848. The “Unionist’’ became the “Somerset Unionst” on 
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March 5, 1863, and retained this name until March 26, 1882. The 
following week the ‘‘Gazette’”’ united with the ‘‘Unionist,” and from 
April 1, 1882, to December 30, 1930, it was known as the “Unionist: 
Gazette.” This paper merged with the “Messenger” and since Janv- 
ary, 1931, it has been published as the “Somerset Messenger-Gazette.”’ 

The semi-monthly medical magazine, ‘Medical Record,’ pub- 
lished in Bloomfield, has been in existence since 1843. The Seventh 
Day Baptist weekly, the “Sabbath Recorder,” was started in 1844 and 
continues publication at Plainfield. The quarterly ‘Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society” has been issued at Newark since 1845. 

Other newspapers founded during this era which survived for 
a long period were two South Jersey publications: The ‘‘Camden 
Democrat” lived from January 3, 1846, to June 6, 1908, while the 
“Burlington Gazette’? was founded December 16, 1835, and con- 
tinued until after 1883. Charles D. Hineline established the ‘‘Demo- 
crat,”’ and Joseph L. Powell the “Gazette.” 


Joined Associated Press—The first Newark daily to subscribe to 
the old Associated Press, which began in 1848 with the coming of the 
telegraph, was the “Advertiser.” This paper contracted for the serv- 
ice three years after it began publication. The ‘‘Advertiser” also had 
the first telegraphic news service in Newark, following the example of 
the “Trenton State Gazette,” which had used it as early as January, 
1847. 

Franklin S. Mills, one of the most picturesque figures in Trenton 
journalism, who gained for himself the name of ‘Steeple Crown,” 
probably because of the high hat that he wore, was for many years 
the Trenton representative of the Associated Press. He was the first 
New Jersey newspaperman to hold a seat in that capacity in the 
Legislature.** 

Another milestone. in New Jersey journalism occurred in 1844. 
The original State Constitution, adopted in 1776, contained no 
declaration regarding a free press, but that of 1844, which is still in 
vogue after a century, contains this explicit provision—the most 
explicit in reference to the rights of publishers in libel cases which had 
been incorporated in the fundamental law of any State up to that 
time.*® 


Few Papers—The period from 1800 to 1850 was marked by a 
dearth of publications in this rapidly developing Commonwealth. 


34. “Trenton Newspapers,” p. 37. 
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Those newspapers which had survived the turn of the century under- 
went rapid changes in ownership and, if long-lived, participated in 
many mergers and changes in name, the “Trenton True American” 
being the outstanding example. Many wecklies were founded only 
to die after a brief existence. But after 1820 came newspapers which 
were destined to come down to the present. Several towns had 
two papers, like Belvidere and Mount Holly, while Somerville had 
three strong competing journals. During the 1840s many campaign 
papers were printed for brief periods, a type of journalism which was 
to expand in the pre-Civil War decade ahead. The “Newark Adver- 
tiser’’ became the first daily newspaper in the State in 1832 and by 
1840 there were four such publications and six by 1850. By 1848 
these daily publications were using the telegraphic service furnished 
by the Associated Press. Thus, by 1850, while New Jersey still had 
far fewer newspapers than other states, its publications were assuming 
modern modes in journalism. 
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EXPANSION OF Press IN NEW JERSEY: 1850-1910 


Examination has just been made of the newspaper situation in 
New Jersey during the half century beginning fifteen years after the 
Revolutionary War and about the same period preceding the Civil 
War. The social and economic changes in American life are reflected 
in the Nation's newspapers centering around 1850. ‘These changes 
are no better typified than in the investigation of the press in New 
Jersey at the mid-century mark. The decade from 1850 to 1860 is 
the most important in the State’s press history. 
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New Jersey newspapers were all country establishments in 1850 
and depended largely for their support upon job printing and adver- 
tising. The same causes which prevented these newspapers from 
obtaining a large circulation—heavy home competition and proximity 
to the great printing offices of neighboring cities—also restricted the 
quantity of such work to be done in each of the little New Jersey offices 
and forced these printers to do the little work they got for such low 
prices that small profits resulted. The limited circulation of the news- 
papers also necessitated low prices for advertising—the chief source 
of the country publisher’s income—while the sharp competition of 
local and foreign newspapers brought about lower subscription prices 
than generally existed in any other State. 

In the face of these facts the New Jersey newspaper publisher had 
a hard road to travel and when you add to these difficulties the extra- 
ordinary rise of over one hundred per cent. in the price of white paper 
and ever-increasing cost for type and equipment, the plight of these 
publishers in the fifties was serious, and nothing but instant and com- 
bined action could save them from speedy ruin. Even this, many of 
the publishers believed, would not save many of the New Jersey news- 
papers from annihilation. 


Papers Above Average—Editorially, these small New Jersey 
newspapers were above the average when you realize that because of 
the slender incomes, the proprietors, nearly all of whom were practical 
printers, edited their own papers. Among them were a fair propor- 
tion of bright and able writers, who made a creditable record as such, 
but quite generally they were poor financiers who failed to gather the 
rich fruit of their labors. The newspapers of those times were not 
depreciated by the use of “‘patent”’ and “‘plate’”’ matter, but each was 
stamped with the force and individuality of its editor, and from a per- 
sonal sense they were interesting, valuable and influential in their locali- 
ties. When they said anything really important, their editorials were 
quite generally read, quoted by their contemporaries, and seriously 
considered by all. These newspapers were generally clean in morals 
and not given to the sensationalism of modern times. As a rule, it was 
not fashionable to pay much attention to the publication of local 
items, and there were not more than three or four so-called ‘‘report- 
ers” in the State. Franklin S. Mills, reporter of the “Trenton True 
American,” was for many years the only one who recorded the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature for publication, and publishers copied 
their State legislative items from his newspaper. 
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Becomes Big Business—This shows how rapidly newspaper pub- 
lishing had become a big business in the span of a single decade—1840 
to 1850. This increase in the cost of operating a newspaper was 
prevalent not only in New York City, but in all parts of the United 
States, including New Jersey. This increased cost was partly due to 
mechanical improvements made by the papers, mainly those in the 
daily field, the “Newark Daily Advertiser,” for instance. 

When William B. Kinney, founder of the “Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser,”’ resigned on June 19, 1851, his son, Thomas T. Kinney, became 
proprietor, and under his direction it became New Jersey's most influ- 
ential newspaper. The elder Kinney was later appointed United 
States Minister to Sardinia and, with Mrs. Kinney, who was a poet 
and essayist, they became friends with the Robert Brownings, who 
lived in Florence, Italy. 

Thomas Kinney introduced steam power, improved presses and 
other equipment, making the paper one of New Jersey's best equipped 
publications. 


Six Dailies in 1850—The New Jersey press had not grown rapidly 
between 1840 and 1850. It has been stated that New Jersey had 
forty publications in 1840. This total only increased to fifty-one by 
1850. The number of daily papers had risen from four to six, week- 
lies from thirty-one to forty-three, with no semi- or tri-weeklies, and 
two semi-monthly periodicals. The six dailies in 1850 were printing 
2,175,350 copies annually and the weeklies 1,900,288 copies, or a 
total of 4,098,678 copies for the fifty-one publications. These papers 
are classified as follows: Literary and miscellaneous—six with an 
aggregate circulation of 4,010 per issue or 181,640 copies annually; 
political—forty-four with an aggregate circulation of 40,144 a week 
or 3,823,138 copies annually; independent—one with a daily circula- 
tion of 300 or 93,900 copies annually.“® The latter figure indicates 
the scant circulation daily newspapers had in New Jersey in this 
period. 

The rapidity of the growth of periodicals between 1850 and 1860 
is shown by comparing the above census figures with those ten years 
hence. By 1860 New Jersey had ninety periodicals or an increase of 
thirty-nine. These were classified as follows: Political—dailies, fif- 
teen; bi-weeklies, one; weeklies, sixty-three; total, seventy-nine papers. 
Religious—weeklies, one; monthlies, one; total, two. Literary— 
weeklies, six; annually, one; total, seven. Miscellaneous—monthly, 2. 
The circulation of these ninety periodicals was as follows: Fifteen 
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dailies, 18,510; one bi-weekly, 1,000; seventy weeklies, 131,506; three 
monthlies, 10,000; one annual, 1,000; total, 12,801,412 copies 
annually.*? 

Statistics on printing in New Jersey during the year ending June 
1, 1860, follow: Books, $24,163; job printing, $43,469; news- 
papers, $149,638; total value, $217,270, compared with total value 
in 1850 of $36,142.°8 


Campaign Papers—This great increase in newspapers was due 
in a large measure to the influx of campaign papers which had been 
prevalent the decade before, but which blossomed into full bloom 
during this period. The compiler of the eighth census in 1860 said 
of this situation: ‘“The last decade in our civil history has been one 
of extraordinary political agitation. Accordingly we find that there 
has been a very large increase in the number of political papers and 
periodicals, as compared with corresponding publications at the date 


of the preceding census . . . . an increase of nearly one hundred per 
cent... . . In 1860 the total circulation was at the rate of 34.36 per 
person.’’®? 


While practically every town in the State had one or more cam- 
paign papers which appeared before a Presidential election and died 
in mid-November, it will suffice for this study to trace such papers in 
only one city. Trenton, for example, had “The Jeffersonian,” of 
which the ‘‘State Gazette” on December 9, 1856, said: “It was a spicy 
sheet and labored energetically for the success of its doomed candi- 
dates. It was published for about three months, and then the election 
being over, was finally discontinued.” 

Charles W. Jay seems to have been an irrepressible publisher of 
campaign papers right up until 1865. His first venture was ‘“The 
Jeffersonian” in 1848 to support Martin Van Buren. He launched 
the ‘Republican Privateer,” supporting Franklin Pierce, in 1852. 
When C. W. Tolles, new owner of the “State Gazette,” in 1856, sub- 
stituted the names of Fillmore and Donelson on the masthead of the 
paper in the place of Frémont and Dayton, the official Republican 
standard bearers for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, an associa- 
tion issued a rival sheet, the ‘‘Daily Republican.” After the election 
the paper came into the hands of H. B. Howell. Late in June, 1857, 
Jacob L. Swayze purchased it and vested its management in Jacob R. 
Freese. In commenting on the change, the “True American,” July 1, 
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1857, remarked: ‘“‘The Daily Republican’ has passed from the edi- 
torial charge of Mr. H. B. Howell, who has for several months, under 
great difficulty, faithfully and earnestly advocated its principles and 
views of the ‘Republican Party.’”’ 

Late in July or early in August of 1860, a small campaign sheet 
called “Wide Awake” was issued in Trenton. Jay published another 
campaign paper in 1865. This time it was the “New Jersey Volun- 
teer” that made its début July 27. It advocated Marcus L. Ward, of 
Essex County, for Governor. The “Volunteer” managed to crowd 
a good deal of bitter mud-slinging into its brief career. It suspended 
publication when Ward was elected Governor. A complete file, prob- 
ably the only one of a Trenton campaign newspaper, is in the New 
Jersey Historical Society in Newark. There is a very brief interval 
between the demise of the “Volunteer” and Jay’s new venture, “The 
Union Sentinel,” a weekly paper which came out March 1, 1866, with 
the motto: “The Congress of the United States is the Main Bulwark 
of the Nation’s Safety.” 

Thus we find that during this period practically every commu- 
nity had at least two newspapers, one espousing the Democratic and 
another the Republican cause, with many times a third, this one being 
neutral or independent. In addition, there appeared these ephemeral 
campaign papers supporting presidents, governors, local candidates 
and even Congress. How evenly divided were the New Jersey news- 
papers is shown by taking two listings of the papers at random. In 
1867 there were thirty-four Republican, the same number of Demo- 
cratic, and twelve papers with independent editorial policies in the 
State. In 1871 there were forty-two Republican, thirty-nine Demo- 
cratic and forty-one independent papers. This relationship continued 
until near the close of the century, when newspapers gradually became 
independent or non-partisan in their political views. 


State Press Group Formed—What has now become the oldest 
press association in the United States from the standpoint of continu- 
ous meetings without interruption, was formed in Trenton on February 
25, 1857, when twenty-eight New Jersey editors met and organized 
the New Jersey Editorial Association with Judge David Naar, of the 
‘True American” in Trenton, as president. The editorial conven- 
tion resulted from the need for “the brethren of the Press of New 
Jersey . . . . to commune together and adopt such measures as will 
not only advance the interests of the great family of men, but also 
increase their own benefits.” The need then, as it is today, was to 
obtain an equitable rate for legal advertising. In fact, this or similar 
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matters have formed the basis of discussion at practically every meet- 
ing of the association since its founding. 

The association held quarterly meetings in various New Jersey 
towns and beginning in August, 1858, held its first summer meeting, 
which is still the most enjoyable of the gatherings each year. At this 
two-day gathering at Paterson, Horace Greeley, great editor and 
publisher of the ‘“‘New York Tribune,” was the guest speaker, the 
first of many nationally known personages to address New Jersey edi- 
tors at such affairs. In the language of the ‘““Newark Advertiser” of 
August 12, 1858, “It was a gathering of talent and ability such as is 
seldom assembled at one time, and its proceedings were marked with 
much sociability and interest.” William Bradford, of Trenton, the 
oldest publisher in the United States, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the association at a meeting in Bordentown, November 11, 


1858. 


Made Marked Progress—The progress made by this young asso- 
ciation during its first five years was marked, not so much in getting 
successful legislation passed, as in knitting together the profession in 
New Jersey and getting all the publishers to work for a common cause. 
While the creation of the New Jersey Editorial Association scared 
the legislators into passing its first newspaper Act on March 20, 1857, 
less than a month after the association organized, it took seven years 
before the Legislature passed another Act benefiting New Jersey news- 
papers, although the association tried to get one adopted in 1861 and 
again in 1862. In fact, the pressure on the Legislature in 1857 was 
the beginning of a long struggle covering a period of twenty years 
before the newspapers in New Jersey really got just legislation. Pre- 
vious to this time, while there were a large number of acts in reference 
to the publication of notices of assignment, attachments for foreign 
creditors, sales of land and personal property under various processes, 
sales of stray cattle, insolvent creditors, rules of orphans’ courts, 
notices of applications to the Legislature, and similar statutes, the 
lawyers and courts and other public officials sought to have the most 
of these exempted from the provisions of the Act of 1857 above 
referred to, and have the compensation fixed as of yore “‘as the court 
shall consider just and right’’—that is, on the old basis of the publica- 
tion of notices of the surrogate. Supplement after supplement and 
amendments to various laws were introduced during the following 
years, and it required the utmost vigilance on the part of the editors 
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to detect these, and by united effort prevent their enactment, and also 
to secure the passage of other much needed wholesome legislation. 

During all these years a number of members of the association 
constantly attended the legislative sessions, diligently watching the 
proceedings, which they did at their own loss of time and personal 
expense, receiving no compensation therefor from the association or 
any one else, and occasionally summoning the entire fraternity of the 
State to come to their aid in an emergency. In those years it was no 
uncommon sight to see some fifty or seventy-five editors, in response 
to notice from the watchers, suddenly appear and fill the legislative 
halls, each looking after his own local representatives, and exerting 
their influence for what they deemed to be their rights and also for 
the public good. It is to the credit of these early members that no 
Act was endorsed by the association but what was based on the pub- 
lice welfare, and which was a real protection of the rights and interests 
of the people of the State. Not a dollar or other substantial consider- 
ation was ever paid for the vote of a member by agents of the asso- 
ciation for any Act desired, and that at a time when the sale of votes 
was all too common for other legislation. If a member could not be 
induced to vote right on printers’ bills, he was sometimes attended to 
in other ways elsewhere. Many an intractable legislator suddenly 
disappeared out of sight and never again was seen in public station at 
Trenton, and in later years this fact began to dawn upon the minds 
of many ambitious men. But the struggle with the so-called “reform” 
cranks went on for years, and required continual vigilance and activity 
on the part of the association. Most of these earnest and unselfish 
workers for the interests of the craft never received the praise they 
so richly deserved.* 


Only Six Papers Remain—Of the thirty-nine newspapers which 
had their inception between 1850 and 1860 and were still active on the 
latter date, only six are still being published. The oldest is the “New 
Jersey Courier’ at Toms River. This was started in 1850 as the 
“Ocean Signal,” and on September 1, 1852, its title was changed to 
the “Ocean Emblem,” and in 1866 to its present name. In 1852 the 
“New Jersey Standard” was founded by Henry Morford at Matawan, 
who soon afterward moved the paper to Keyport and then, in 1860, 
to Red Bank. This paper is now an evening daily under the title of 
the “Red Bank Standard.” ‘The Cape May Star and Wave” was 
founded in 1854 as the “Ocean Wave.’ The present “Hackettstown 
Gazette’ was started in 1856 as the “Warren Gazette.”’ Another 
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present-day weekly which had its birth in 1856 is the “Hunterdon 
Republican.” 


First German Paper—The German press has long been an impor- 
tant factor in New Jersey journalism. The German population in 
Newark has always been large, and as early as 1850 the need for a 
German press had been realized. Newark has produced the ‘New 
Jersey Freie Zeitung,” the State’s oldest foreign language newspaper. 

Dr. Carl Friedrich Benjamin Elder, who arrived from Saxony in 
1850, introduced to Newark Germans ‘‘Die Priedenspfeife,” or ‘“The 
Pipe of Peace,” a humorous weekly, in that year. He then started 
the “New Jersey Staats Zeitung,” which was printed until his death, 
October 18, 1865. 

The “Zeitung” was founded February 9, 1853, by Fritz Anneke. 
Five years later it was taken over by Benjamin Prieth, who changed 
the name to the “New Jersey Freie Zeitung” on either April 25*! or 
April 26, 1858.*” It became New Jersey’s leading foreign language 
newspaper under Prieth’s control. Moreover, by 1872, it had a cir- 
culation in the State second only to the fabulous “Newark Daily 
Advertiser.’** The “Zeitung’’ was a daily until 1933, and is now a 
tabloid weekly. 


Newspaper Decrease—Although New Jersey had ninety periodi- 
cals in 1860, of which only seventy-nine can be classified as newspapers, 
this total decreased to sixty-nine in 1865, probably due to the economic 
ravages of the Civil War. In 1865 there were: Dailies, eleven; 
weeklies, fifty-seven; monthlies, one. Two of the dailies and one 
weekly were published in German. 

How rapidly papers appeared and disappeared during a single 
year is shown by the following tabulation: 1865—new papers, four 
weeklies and one monthly; discontinued, three dailies and five week- 
lies. 1866—new papers, one daily, nine weeklies, one semi-monthly, 
four monthly; discontinued, two weeklies and two monthlies. 1867— 
new papers, two dailies, eight weeklies, two semi-monthlies, one 
monthly; discontinued, one daily and six weeklies. 1868—new papers, 
three dailies, seventeen weeklies, three monthlies; discontinued, seven 
weeklies, one semi-monthly, four monthlies. 1869—new papers, two 
dailies, eleven weeklies, three monthlies; discontinued, eight weeklies. 
During this five-year period the total of New Jersey papers had risen 
from sixty-nine in 1865 to 109 in 1869, despite the heavy “‘death toll.” 
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Few Still Published—But like the previous decade, when only six 
newspapers out of thirty-nine had lived on, the period 1860-70 had 
only seven papers which are still being read today. They are the 
‘Hammonton News,” founded in 1862; “Millville Republican,” 1864; 
“Jersey Journal,” and ‘Washington Star,” 1867; “Clinton Demo- 
crat,” 1868; “Matawan Journal,” 1869; “Bayonne Times,” 1870. 


Civil War Period Difficult—The newly formed New Jersey Edi- 
torial Association found much to do for the press of the State during 
the 1860s. During the Civil War the demands of the national govern- 
ment upon all business were onerous, but upon none more than on 
printers and newspaper publishers. Acts by Congress swept away 
a large portion of their incomes and for a time forty per cent. of their 
entire office receipts were consumed by these laws. The publishers 
also had to overcome an unprecedented rise in common printing paper 
from twelve cents a pound in 1861 to twenty-four cents a pound in 
1862, and for a time in 1863 to thirty-four cents a pound for the same 
newsprint for which New Jersey publishers paid but three cents a 
pound a decade later. 

Although only five years old, the editorial association had been 
built on so firm a foundation that its accomplishments during the 
period 1861-65 were, in many respects, the most productive in its 
history. This activity is remarkable when it is realized that one- 
seventh of the membership were in service in June, 1861. This 
included the association president, Major James S. Yard, who was 
serving with the Union Army in Virginia. The group met four times 
in 1861 to cope with the extraordinary rise in the price of newsprint. 

Between 1861 and 1865 the association drafted eight important 
legislative acts, besides many minor measures, which proved helpful 
to New Jersey newspapers in getting much needed revenue for legal 
advertising. 

During these exciting years most of the counties expended very 
large sums of money incident to the Civil War and local matters, great 
extravagances being alleged as well as corruption on the part of some 
public officials. No public statements of these expenditures were made 
and there was a marked desire by the taxpayers to learn what these 
expenditures were for; and who were responsible for them. The 
editorial association succeeded in having a law passed by the Legisla- 
ture on April 6, 1865, after a notable contest, which required the pub- 
lication of a detailed financial statement by all county governments in 
the State. 
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Probably no Act ever passed by the Legislature was more popular 
among the taxpayers of the State as it was the means of preventing 
the unnecessary expenditure of thousands of dollars of their money 
each year. Vigorous attempts were made by certain public officials to 
repeal the Act on the grounds that the publication costs of such a 
detailed statement amounted to several hundreds of dollars a year for 
each county, which was needless, the county officials said, as all free- 
holders were honest and honorable men, who should not have their 
acts tainted with public suspicion. 

“The New Jersey Press has gained an independence as a power 
in the state through the pecuniary and other advantages which have 
been the result of combined effort which has placed the press on a more 
substantial and elevated footing,’** the executive committee of the 
editorial association reported in presenting a résumé of the group’s 
ten years of existence at the eleventh annual meeting, February 14, 
1867. 

This unity and good feeling, which from the beginning cemented 
and perpetuated personal friendship and extended the usefulness of 
the association, was responsible for the political and financial success 
of the publishers. This harmonious atmosphere can definitely be 
attributed to the quarterly meetings and summer reunions in which 
pleasure was mixed with business. After the Civil War business was 
divorced from the summer gatherings and these became elaborate 
affairs with the attendance numbering from two to four hundred. 


Papers Increase Rapidly—Although New Jersey newspapers only 
increased from 109 in 1869 to 118 in 1870, a marked rise began which 
was to continue until the peak of 378 papers was reached in 1904. 
There were twenty dailies, ninety weeklies and eight miscellaneous 
papers in 1870, this rose to 129 in 1871, 153 in 1872, 162 in 1873, 
166 in 1877, 176 in 1878, and 178 in 1879. In this latter year there 
were twenty-two dailies, a tri-weekly, two semi-weeklies, 146 weeklies 
and seven monthlies. This included one daily, one tri-weekly, two 
semi-weeklies and nine weeklies printed in German. 

Twenty-nine of the newspapers started between 1870 and 1879 are 
being published today. These papers and their year of establish- 
ment follow: 1870—‘‘Sussex Independent” at Sussex and the “Boon- 
ton Times-Bulletin”; 1871—‘‘Keyport Weekly,” the ‘Hunter- 
don Independent” at Frenchtown; 1872—‘‘Lambertville Record,” 
“Newark Sunday Call,” “Passaic Herald-News”: 1873—‘‘Hudson 
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Dispatch” at Union City, “West Hudson Record”; 1875—“Vine- 
land Times-Journal,” “Camden Post,” “Ocean Grove Times & Shore 
Times”; 1876—‘“Dollar Weekly News’ at Bridgeton; 1877— 
“Atlantic County Record” at Mays Landing, “Montclair Times,” 
“Spring Lake Gazette,” “Beverly Banner,” “Blairstown Press’; 1878 
—‘Penns Grove Record,” “Red Bank Register,” “Swedesboro News,” 
“New Jersey Law Journal” at Newark; 1879—“The Daily Home 
News” at New Brunswick, “Moorestown Chronicle & Republican,” 
“Ocean City Sentinel-Ledger,” “Bridgeton News,” “Delaware Valley 
News” at Frenchtown, “‘Glassboro Enterprise,” “Keyport Enterprise.” 


Era of Newspaper “Reforms’’—Just as the carpet-bagger went 
South after the Civil War to seek profit under the often corrupt 
Reconstruction governments, certain unscrupulous publishers took an 
unfair advantage of the Act of 1865, which made all newspapers in 
New Jersey which had been published at least one year legal publica- 
tions. They did this by duplicating their issues, from two to a dozen 
in some cases, by changing the titles.** This and other publishing 
abuses grew with lightning-like rapidity after the war and during the 
era from 1871 to 1886 the New Jersey Editorial Association was 
forced to fight legislative “reforms” with every resource within its 
command to save the newspapers from legal destruction. 

This resulted in a great outcry from cranks and crossroad poli- 
ticians about the “enormous expense of publishing the laws in the 
newspapers,’’*® and the editorial association was charged with being 
responsible. The association passed resolutions condemning these 
frauds and requested the Legislature so to amend the law as to correct 
the evil. But the legislatures in those days were largely hostile to the 
whole system of legal advertising and insisted upon repealing all the 
laws on newspaper publication in preference to amending them in a 
proper manner. Supplement after supplement was introduced by the 
so-called “reformers,” and it required the. exertions of the entire 
association for several sessions to prevent their passage. These bun- 
combe reformers tried to reduce the prices of public printing to rates 
below those paid to journeymen printers and they were encouraged 
in this by some of the ‘“‘smallfry crank journalists’*? who did not 
know a small pica em from a shooting stick, according to members of 
the association active in that period. 
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On January 26, 1874, after much discussion and amending in both 
branches of the Legislature, a law was passed containing the reform 
desired by the press association. 

The contest between the Legislature and the press during 1879 
was a very lively one and all kinds of buncombe schemes against the 
newspapers and job printing offices were introduced and opposed by 
members of the New Jersey newspaper fraternity. On three differ- 
ent occasions the entire membership of the association was summoned 
to Trenton by the legislative committee to look after the representa- 
tives from their counties and give united action to defeat injurious leg- 
islation. The only act of any consequence in reference to the press 
passed during 1879 was one not opposed by the newspapers. ‘This 
Act was one requiring legal notices to be published in two papers in 
the county, “‘one of which should be nearest the place in the county in 
which the land mentioned is situated, provided such newspaper shall 
have been published at least two years previously.’’*® 

This Act gave the lawyers in New Jersey much trouble to inter- 
pret and in the early 1890s the matter was given to the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey for a decision, but this was never rendered, as all the 
laws relative to the publication of the public laws in the newspapers of 
New Jersey were repealed in 1895, making sucha decision unnecessary. 


Aid Fellow Publisher—How active the New Jersey Editorial 
Association was during this period is shown by the meeting of its 
executive committee in special session at Trenton on November 14, 
1873, to devise some method of relief for Colonel Edwin F. Apple- 
gate, publisher of the ‘‘Monmouth Inquirer” at Freehold, whose entire 
printing plant had been destroyed by fire on October 30. «He lost 
everything—-presses, type and printing materials generally, paper and 
stock, account books, in fact the savings of years of toil, and he was 
now without the means to obtain a living for himself and family. He 
had a family of eleven children, most of them too young to help them- 
selves. His insurance of $1,000 did not cover much of the loss. A 
committee was named by the association to start a campaign for funds 
from the printing fraternity of the State and $475 was collected from 
the twenty members present.*® At the January, 1874, meeting the 
committee reported $680 had been raised for the relief fund and that 
$200 more was needed to accomplish the object of the donors, namely, 
the purchase of a power press for Colonel Applegate. This objective 
was obtained. 
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Invented Modern Photo Cuts—A New Jersey man, Stephen H. 
Horgan, of Orange, who died on August 30, 1941, at the age of 
eighty-seven, lived long enough to become an “institution” in graphic 
arts. Horgan was the first person to make a half-tone plate for illus- 
tration purposes; he inspired the transmission of the first color picture 
over electric wires, and prepared the first weather map published in a 
newspaper. His first half-tone ever used in a newspaper—a picture 
of “Central Park Shantytown’’—appeared in 1880 in the old “New 
York Graphic.” Horgan also prepared the first half-tone ever used 
in the “New York Tribune,” in 1897, a picture of the late United 
States Senator Thomas C. (Easy Boss) Platt. When the engraver- 
photographer was a young man he devised a method for sending black 
and white pictures by telegraph. Hogan’s idea was employed in trans- 
mitting pictures over the transatlantic cable in 1879 showing the posi- 
tions of American and British oarsmen every quarter-mile of the inter- 
national boat race on the Thames River. The first color picture sent 
over electric wires was a photograph of the late Rudolph Valentino as 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.”” Newspapers a quarter century ago carried 
front page accounts of his achievement. If ever a man made printing 
history, it was Stephen H. Horgan, of Orange, New Jersey. 


Period of Rapid Expansion—The marked rise of 118 newspapers 
in 1870 to 178 in 1879 was easily eclipsed during the next decade, 
when nearly a hundred additional journals were established in New 
Jersey. The Census of 1880 listed twenty-seven daily newspapers— 
eight morning and nineteen evening—and 163 weeklies for a total of 
190 papers. Of this number, two were German dailies and seven were 
German weeklies. This total increased to 250 newspapers in 1886, 
of which thirty-six were dailies, 197 weeklies, thirteen monthlies, one 
semi-monthly and one occasionally. By 1889 there were 270 papers 
being published in the State. This consisted of fifty dailies, 201 week- 
lies, fifteen monthlies, four semi-monthlies and one occasionally. There 
were four daily and fourteen weekly German publications.. Thus 
during this decade the number of newspapers had increased from 178 
to 270, or ninety-two. 

Thirty-seven of the newspapers established between 1880 and 1889 
are in existence today. These papers and the year they were founded 
follow: 1880—‘Madison Eagle,” “Milford Leader,” “Cape May 
County Gazette,” ““Nowiny”’ (“News"’) (Polish) at Camden; 1881 
—*‘Hackensack Republican,” “High Bridge Gazette,” “Long Branch 
Record,” ‘South Amboy Citizen”; 1882—‘‘Ocean County Leader and 
Beacon” at Point Pleasant, “Cape May County Times” at Sea Isle 
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City, ‘“Trenton Times”; 1883—‘‘Newark News,” “Trenton Sunday 
Times-Advertiser”; 1884—‘‘Northern Valley Tribune” at Tenafly, 
“Westfield Standard,” ‘Plainfield Courier-News”; 1885—‘Stand- 
hope Eagle” at Netcong, ‘“‘Bound Brook Chronicle,” “Cranbury Press” ; 
1886—‘“Palmyra News,” ‘Asbury Park Press”; 1887—‘‘Arlington 
Observer,” “Maplewood News”; 1888—“Atlantic City Union,” 
“Butler Argus,”’ ‘““Englewood Press,” ‘Freehold Transcript,” ‘Mill- 
burn & Short Hills Item,”’ “Rockaway Record,” Summit ‘Herald & 
Record,” “New Era” at Riverton, “Riverside Press & Tribune Adver- 
tiser’; 1889—‘*Tuckerton Beacon,” “Park Ridge Local,” “Paterson 


Morning Call,” “Ridgewood Herald-News.” 


Cost of State Printing—How much New Jersey State authorities 
spent for printing during the decade from 1871 to 1880 was.the sub- 
ject of an address by Joseph T. Crowell, of Rahway, at the*summer 
outing of the New Jersey Editorial Association on June 30, 1881. 
The totals by years were: 1871, $180,113.01; 1872, $188,969.51; 
1873, $230,600; 1874, $238,657.56; 1875, $171,797.73; 1876, 
$252,749.06; 1877, $225,737.41; 1878, $267,349.52; 1879, $235,- 
222.21; 1880, $249,843.72. 

These figures showed such a large expenditure of the public’s 
money beneficial to the printers of New Jersey that the Crowell 
address quieted the attacks by the association. But the legislators 
were apparently also benefiting for they continued an interest in legal 
advertising and for six years, beginning in 1881, passed many laws of 
this nature. The legislators further complicated the public printing 
during these years by awarding this printing through contracts which 
gave them additional control over the printing in the State. 

Thus the mania for increasing the list of newspapers in which to 
publish the laws, so prevalent in the 1870s, continued through the next 
decade, the ‘‘reformers” seeming to be the most willing ones thus to 
add to the general public expense. To take advantage of this “plum” 
in 1881 the “‘New Jersey Law Journal” was added to the list of ofh- 
cial newspapers. In 1883 one printed in the Dutch language, and in 
1884 several printed in German, published the New Jersey laws. In 
1884, one newspaper “especially devoted to the labor interests’? and 
other special interest papers were added to the “official list.”’ 

But the Act of 1885 stating that the laws must be set in type in 
some composing room within the State and published within sixty 
days after enactment was helpful to New Jersey publishers. ‘This 
took away the official recognition of insignificant and ephemeral pub- 
lications and those published at irregular intervals and favored those 
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newspapers printed wholly within the State before recognizing them as 
legal or official publications. 

The “reformers” realized that the printing of the public laws was 
costing too much in New Jersey, but still wanted the solons at Tren- 
ton to control the printing patronage, so in 1886 these legislators 
passed the following law: ‘That the cost of publishing in the news- 
papers the laws of this state shall not for the present year, nor for any 
subsequent year, exceed the sum of fifty thousand dollars; the news- 
papers to publish the laws shall be selected and designated by the Gov- 
ernor and Comptroller, as now provided by law.” 


Gay Nineties in Journalism—lIt is interesting to note that in the 
expansion of the New Jersey press between 1880 and 1900 the num- 
ber of daily newspapers nearly doubled and comprised almost one- 
quarter of the ninety-two paper increase. There were twenty-seven 
dailies in 1880, according to the census of that year, while the census 
tabulation in 1890 listed forty-eight. The 1880 total of 190 papers 
had risen to 274 by 1890. This latter figure differs from the listing 
of the New Jersey Editorial Association, which records 286 papers for 
1890, of which only forty-one were dailies, or the loss of nine dailies 
during the year, as the association enumerated fifty such papers in 
1889. 

Apparently the depression during the decade 1890-1900 took its 
toll of papers in New Jersey and stopped for a few years the marked 
expansion which had begun about 1870. The editorial association 
records show them in these figures: 292 newspapers in 1891, 303 in 
1892, 291 in 1893, 278 in 1894, 279 in 1895, 270 in 1896, 280 in 
1897, 294 in 1898, and 286 in 1899. The latter figure reveals that 
it was the same as that for 1890, even to the forty-one daily news- 
paper total. Thus the number of papers in the State had remained 
stationary for the first time since the period from 1810 to 1813. 
However, while the mortality of newspapers in New Jersey was great 
during the 1890s to keep the total fixed, most papers which were 
established during the period have lived on to the present. 

Thirty of the newspapers founded between 1890 and 1899 have 
continued on and are being read today. These journals and the year 
they were established follow: 1890—‘Westfield Leader,” “South 
Orange Record,” “Paterson Evening News,” “Pleasantville Press and 
Ventnor News,” “Bound Brook Center-Record”; 1892—‘Atlantic 
Highlands Journal,” “Coast Advertiser,” at Belmar; “Bernardsville 
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News,” “Dunellen Call,” ‘Rutherford Republican & American,” 
“Woodstown Monitor-Register’; 1893—‘“‘Cranford Citizen & 
Chronicle,” “Metuchen Recorder”; 1894—‘‘Camden Times,” ‘‘Nut- 
ley Sun,” “Pompton Lakes Bulletin,” ‘Rutherford Enterprise,” 
“Wantage Recorder” at Sussex; 1895—“‘Atlantic City Jewish Rec- 
ord,” “Bergen Evening Record”’ at Hackensack, ‘‘Westwood Chroni- 
cle’; 1896—‘‘Whitehouse Review,” ‘‘Central Record” at Medford, 
‘Camden Argus”; 1897—‘‘Chatham Press,” ‘‘Fort Lee Sentinel,”’ 
‘Woodbury Times & News’; 1898—‘‘Orange Transcript’; 1899— 
“New Egypt Press,” ‘East Orange Record.” 


Period of Decline—From the early 1890s on, the New Jersey 
Editorial Association showed a steady decline in interest and mem- 
bership because the older members who had been the foundation 
stones of the group were removed by death and the others were too 
aged to fight for their rights as they had done a few years before. 
Meetings were held, but they were perfunctory gatherings and a 
scathing criticism of the association was made by President Ernest C. 
Stahl at the thirty-ninth annual meeting at Trenton on February 4, 
1895. He laid the blame for the lack of membership and interest on 
the manner of electing officers, the assignment of official duties and 
the lethargy of meetings due to the lack of opportunity for a thor- 
ough exchange of views, as well as the total absence of anything for 
the benefit of members, more especially for the younger element of 
the profession.” | 

The lawmakers at Trenton realized this growing weakness of the 
association for in 1892 they passed two statutes detrimental to New 
Jersey newspapers. One was the allowance of the legal rate for adver- 
tisements to newly created newspapers, which enabled printers in 
New York and Philadelphia to print papers with patent insides which 
they could produce cheaper than New Jersey newspapers and get the 
printing through a lower contract. The other 1892 Act allowed legal 
advertising in labor newspapers. 

The real crash against the weakness of the New Jersey Editorial 
Association came in 1895, when the Legislature repealed all but a few 
of the laws then on the statute books relative to the publication of the 
public laws in newspapers. This “repealer,’’ which erased sixteen 
existing laws back to 1846, was adopted June 13, 1895, and was fol- 
lowed on the same day by the passage of a new law setting a new 
standard for legal newspapers. 
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Despite the pleadings of President Stahl and the repeal of the 
laws, the year brought little activity on the part of the association, 
for at the fortieth annual meeting at Trenton, February 3, 1896, Sec- 
retary Charles Bechtel reported that his duties ‘during the past year 
have been very light, nothing having occurred to cause much labor.’* 

John J. Stanton, in the conclusion to a paper on the country weekly, 
presented at this meeting, suggested a change in the name of the 
association. Mr. Stanton was away ahead of his time for it took three 
years of intensive debate during the meetings in 1911, 1912 and 1913 
before the members voted on February 3, 1913, to follow Mr. Stan- 
ton’s suggestion of 1896." 

The comments of President Stahl and Mr. Stanton did not fall on 
barren ground for much activity, legislative and general, was reported 
at the forty-first meeting at Trenton, February 1, 1897. In fact, the 
meeting was so unusual that Secretary Bechtel inserted a “note by the 
secretary’ at the end of the proceedings, which said in part: 


“In the opinion of your secretary this was the most inter- 
esting meeting held in some years. The remarks of the mem- 
bers were mainly directed to the interests of the association, 
suggesting measures for its future usefulness.””™* 


But probably the activity of the members of the association during 
1896 was not so much due to the remarks of these speakers as to the 
repeal of all the laws relative to newspaper publication in 1895 and 
the passage of a new Act on June 13, 1895, “determining what news- 
papers shall be qualified to publish legal notices and proceedings,” 
which was more beneficial to the legislators than the newspapers. 

When the 1896 Legislature convened the legislative committee of 
the editorial association became active and had Senator Voorhees 
introduce on March 2, 1896, a bill to supplement the Act of June 13, 
1895. The association was, however, too weak a body to force this 
legislation through during 1896, despite a long and active fight. It 
was not passed until 1900. 

The members present at the 1897 meeting endorsed a proposed 
libel law introduced in the 1897 assembly. The association looked 
upon the bill “as embodying a fair measure of tardy justice to legiti- 
mate newspaper enterprises, while in no way hampering the speedy 
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and condign punishment of unprincipled and venal sensation- 
mongers.”’”* 

This proposed libel law was given more considerate treatment 
when reintroduced in the 1898 Legislature and became a law on June 
13, 1898, three years to the day of the “repeal bill” of 1895. 

Charles Bechtel, secretary of the association since 1881, declined 
renomination at the forty-third meeting, February 6, 1899, and in his 
final report said ‘‘an effort is being made, with probable success, to 
induce the legislature to authorize the publication of the laws in 
our newspapers again, and I| am of the opinion that our executive com- 
mittee, as in former years, should take hold of this matter and further 
the views of the newspaper publishers who think they are entitled to 
the help of this association.”’”® 


At Turn of Century—lIt has already been stated that the number 
of newspapers in New Jersey in 1899 was the same as in 1890. But 
this total of 286 papers increased sharply with the turn of the cen- 
tury, only to dip considerably as a result of the economic upheaval in 
1907. The New Jersey Editorial Association tabulation for 1900 
listed 301 papers, of which forty-nine were dailies, 245 weeklies, two 
semi-weeklies, four monthlies and one semi-monthly. These included 
three German dailies and thirteen weeklies. The Thirteenth Census 
in 1910 reported that in 1904 New Jersey had 378 periodicals, as 
tollows: Dailies, 54; Sundays, 7; semi-weeklies, 4; weeklies, 270; 
monthlies, 37; all others, 5. ‘The census figures for the end of the 
decade revealed that during the second five-year period the total num- 
ber of publications had dropped from 378 to 348, a decrease of thirty. 
The 1909 figures follow: Dailies, 54; Sundays, 6; semi-weeklies, 
15; weeklies, 247; monthlies, 26; all others, ro. 

The total number of all publications decreased 7.9 per cent. from 
1904 to 1909 and the aggregate circulation per issue decreased 3.1 
per cent. While there was a decrease of one in the number of dailies, 
the aggregate circulation per issue increased 133,214 or 43.8 per cent. 
In 1909, eighteen of the fifty-four dailies, with an aggregate circula- 
tion of 109,659, were issued as morning papers. Of the 348 publica- 
tions reported in 1909, thirty-seven were printed ina foreign language. 
There were three dailies, one Sunday and eleven weeklies in German, 
eleven Italian weeklies, three weeklies in Dutch, three in Polish, twa 
in Hungarian, one in German and English, one in Italian and English, 
and one Hungarian monthly.** 
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While it would be difficult to determine the exact reason for the 
vast increase in newspapers between 1900 and 1904, it was likely due 
to the expansion in the population in the New York and Philadelphia 
metropolitan areas in New Jersey. Most of this influx of inhabitants 
from these larger cities brought about the growth of communities in 
counties adjacent to New York and Philadelphia. As new towns pros- 
pered and the smaller ones became larger, these municipalities began 
to feel the need of a weekly newspaper to keep them abreast of the 
times in their localities. A similar condition was experienced in the 
northern counties during the 1920s, when Bergen County, especially, 
experienced growing pains, with the result that this county, only across 
the Hudson River from New York City, until 1943 had forty-eight 
newspapers, all but one of them weeklies. 

Twenty-one of the newspapers founded in New Jersey between 
1900 and 1909 are still being published. They include five foreign- 
language papers. The list and the paper’s year of establishment 
follow: 1900—‘Collingswood Retrospect,” ‘‘Lakewood Citizen,” 
“Morristown Record,” “Peapack-Gladstone Exponent,” “Paulsboro 
News-Herald”; 1901—‘‘Haddon Gazette” at Haddonfield; 1902— 
‘Ramsey Journal,” “Glos Narodu” (‘‘Nation’s Voice’) (Polish) at 
Jersey City; 1903—*Dover Advance,” “‘Perth Amboy Evening News,” 
‘Pitman Grove Review”; 1905—“‘Italian-American”’ at Newark; 1906 
—*Palisadian” at Cliffside Park; “Egg Harbor City News,” ‘“‘Cum- 
berland County Advertiser-Press” at Port Norris; 1908—“Carteret 
News,” “Kronika” (Polish) at Newark, “Szabad-Saito” (Hungar- 
ian), at Newark; 1909—“Belleville News,” “Woodbridge Independ- 
ent-Leader,” ““Magyar Herald” (Hungarian) at New Brunswick. 


Press Association Rejuvenated—The passage of the libel law in 
1898 and the influx of many new members into the New Jersey Edi- 
torial Association gave this group renewed life at the turn of the 
century. An Act to define the language of certain acts relating to the 
publication of legal notices in newspapers was passed by the Legisla- 
ture in 1900. But this statute failed to appease the New Jersey edi- 
tors, who claimed the Legislature continued to ignore the association's 
quest for equitable newspaper laws. 

The New Jersey Editorial Association continued to be ignored 
by the lawmakers at Trenton, as is revealed by minutes of a com- 
bined annual and social meeting at Lakewood on April 12, 1902. This 
meeting was to give the members a summer outing and break the 
monotony of the formerly required Trenton conventions which had 
been held annually at Trenton from 1857 until 1902. There is a 
probability that the newspaper publishers and editors were ashamed 
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to be seen in the State Capitol, so little influence did they have there. 
In speaking of the needs of the association, President C. L. Stryker 
told the Lakewood gathering that: ‘‘First of all, in my mind, we 
should aim to command the respect and secure the consideration due 
to the calling from those in legislative and executive authority. This 
can easily be done by a determined effort. We have the power, if not 
the nerve, to make such men as he who now presides over the des- 
tinies of the state, as well as his predecessors, give at least respectful 
consideration to our rights. The present administrative policy seems 
to include the ignoring of our fraternity and the classification of a 
popular measure as one calculated to provide political pap at the 
expense of the state.’’”® 

While the New Jersey Editorial Association continued in a transi- 
tional period enough “new blood” had filtered into the association by 
1905 to make itself felt. At the fiftieth meeting of the group at 
Catskill, New York, on July 1, 1906, Secretary C. L. Stryker reported 
on the legislative work done during the 1906 session and stated that 
the failure to secure the enactment of the bill providing for the publi- 
cation of the financial statements of townships, towns, boroughs and 
cities of less than twelve thousand inhabitants, in at least two news- 
papers, was due to a lack of interest on the part of many newspaper 
publishers.*® 

President O. S. Freeman, at the annual gathering on June 23, 
1907, remarked that a matter which was of special interest at the 
moment to a number of New Jersey editors was the need of a new 
libel law, and he said: “I have promised to recommend at this time 
that our legislative committee take steps to have a libel law passed 
that will give reasonable protection to publishers and also a law to 
prohibit the packing of juries with men known to be opposed to editors 
who criticize public officials for acts detrimental to their communities, 
financially or otherwise.’ . 

Although President Freeman spoke only on the need of a new libel 
law and not on the lack of any other acts needed by New Jersey news- 
paper publishers, the legislative committee, in its statement at this 
meeting, reported on the inability to secure the passage of two acts 
they sponsored during the 1907 legislative session which had closed 
just prior to the editors’ summer gathering. The committee stated 
that even though “promptly with the opening of the session of the 
legislature the committee began work, determined that if the results 
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were not as satisfactory as hoped for, the fault would not be found in 
the tardiness of the committee,’ they failed to get enacted the bills 
authorizing the publication of the township financial statements and 
the publication of the session laws, the latter being similar to the law 
vetoed in 1895. 

Although the committee reported adversely on its efforts to get 
favorable newspaper legislation passed during the 1907 legislative 
session, the statutes for that year reveal two acts beneficial to New 
Jersey newspapers which the committee failed to mention. 

Why the legislative committee should report at the 1907 annual 
meeting on its failure to get two laws passed which were repealed in 
1895 because the legislators thought they were detrimental to the 
best interests of the State, and not mention the two new acts just cited, 
is a mystery. The law adopted April 4, 1907, gave bona fide news- 
papers published in New Jersey for five years a legal status so they 
could overcome the unhealthy opposition of the papers printed out- 
side the State, but circulated in it just for the legal advertising. The 
other offered protection for those publications desirous of changing 
their name, but afraid to do so because they might lose their legal 
status. Both laws, in my estimation, were worthy of mention by the 
editorial association legislative committee. 

As a result of President Freeman’s remarks on libel laws the pre- 
vious year, inquiry into the existing New Jersey libel laws by a com- 
mittee was made at the 1908 meeting. . 

One of the most productive years as far as accomplishments of the 
association is concerned in more than a decade was reported by Presi- 
dent C. L. Edwards at the fifty-third annual meeting on June 26, 
1909. He said much legislation important to the progress of the 
newspapers in the State was acted upon and this was true, for the Act 
of 1909 setting forth the rates of legal advertising, a big increase over 
the old rates, is still considered by the older members of the associa- 
tion as one of the most important legislative victories in the annals 
of the association. How beneficial this Act was to the newspapers 
was shown in future reports of the legislative committee, for during 
the next decade the opponents of the association in the legislative halls 
at Trenton worked openly and tried desperately to have this Act of 
1909 repealed, but failed because of the vigilance of the legislative 
committees and the strength of the association as a whole. 

Considerable time was consumed at the meeting by the officers of 
the association in urging New Jersey publishers to comply with the 
provisions of the new law increasing the rates of legal advertising. It 
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seems inconceivable that with such a beneficial law on the statute books 
the members would have to guard against chiselers in their own 
association. 


Golden Age—The period from 1850 to 1910 might well be called 
The Golden Age in New Jersey printing. During this sixty-year span 
the press reached its maturity along with the Nation. From the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century until checked by the panic of 1907, print- 
ing in the State expanded rapidly, only to taper off in the twentieth 
century. In 1850 the State had only fifty-one publications of all kinds, 
while in 1904 there were 378 periodicals, which decreased 7.9 per 
cent. from 1904 to 1909, when the total was 348. 

As a result of the expansion of the press from 1850 on, practically 
every flourishing community in New Jersey had one or more news- 
paper establishments which depended for economic support on job 
printing and advertising. As the newspapers developed into profitable 
advertising mediums with the coming of the department stores nea 
the close of the century, many of them gave up their job printing work 
and this was taken over by shops which did commercial printing only. 
This type of printing, which totaled $24,163 for books and $43,469 
for job work in 1860, did millions of dollars’ worth of business in 
ultramodern plants by 1910. 

With the emergence of printing in New Jersey to the realm of big 
business, this industry found the need for organization. Because they 
realized that “the brethren of the Press of New Jersey” could do lit- 
tle to “advance the interests of the great family of men” without group 
effort, twenty-eight editors met at Trenton on February 25, 1857, 
and formed the New Jersey Editorial Association. As this organiza- 
tion has never failed to hold an annual meeting, it is the oldest press 
group in the United States with a continuous record of service. Like 
the growth of newspapers during this period, the editorial association 
rose to great heights, then entered a period of decline, only to cele- 
brate a revival by its fiftieth meeting in 1906. This group was a pow- 
erful factor in the economic welfare of New Jersey printers during the 
period just described. 

By 1910 the press in New Jersey had reached a stability which 
enabled it to meet the economic stress produced by World War I, 
which was to shortly follow this period of expansion. 
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PRESENT ErA ONE OF ADJUSTMENT: 1910-44 


With this great expansion in publications, not only in New Jersey 
but in the entire Nation, it was evident that the ensuing period would 
bring about numerous restrictions of the press by both State and 
national legislation. This period of social readjustment was already 
taking shape in New Jersey because from 1908 on the legislative com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Editorial Association appears to have been 
rejuvenated and actively waged a continuous war on the legislators to 
bring about legal remedies beneficial to the newspapers in the State, 
while at the same time the solons were just as determined to keep the 
newspapers in check through regulatory legislation. This battle 
raged until World War I brought it to an abrupt halt. 

The decade from 1910 to 1920 saw a decline in the number of 
newspapers in New Jersey and the Nation. It grew out of the World 
War when the American press underwent an upheaval which in New 
Jersey and elsewhere resulted in a vital reshaping of much of the 
press. At the outset of the war the American press was subject to a 
considerable amount of economic strain in adapting itself to heavy 
expenditures for news and circulation, to which advertising revenue, 
governed by contract, could not be quickly adjusted. This resulted in 
an impetus to the consolidation movement which was to gain marked 
headway a few years later.” 


Fewer Papers, More Circulation—After the all-time high of 378 
publications in 1904, while the total number of newspapers continued 
to decline, the aggregate circulation which showed a 43.8 per cent. 
increase in 1909 over 1904, continued its upward trend during the 
next decade. This was directly due to reading interest stimulated by 
World War Il. The increase in the aggregate circulation of all publi- 
cations printed in New Jersey was 16.1 per cent. for the period 1914 
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to 1919 and 63.5 per cent. for the decade ending in 1919. The circu- 
lation of afternoon dailies showed an increase of 33.8 per cent. between 
1910 and 1914 and 48.4 per cent. for the decade. There was an 
increase of 74.7 per cent. in the circulation of seven New Jersey Sun- 
day papers for the five-year period beginning in 1909 and 107.6 per 
cent. for the decade, which is remarkable considering the heavy com- 
petition from New York and Philadelphia. The total number of 
periodicals in the State in 1914 was 350 and in 1919 only 323. 

During the decade, 1909 to 1919, the foreign language papers 
dropped from thirty-seven to twenty-six. These included seven Ger- 
man papers consisting of one morning daily, one Sunday, three week- 
lies, one semi-monthly and one quarterly. Other weeklies were as 
follows: Hungarian, six; Italian, three; Polish, two; Dutch, two; 
Ukranian, one; Yiddish, one; German and English, one; Italian and 
English, one; Slovak, one weekly and one semi-weekly.® 

While there were fifty-four dailies in 1909, this number dropped 
to forty-six in 1914 and forty in 1919. The number of Sunday papers 
rose from six in 1909 to seven in 1914 and nine in 1919. ‘The five 
semi-weeklies in 1909 decreased to three in 1914 and returned to five 
in 1919. The 247 weeklies in 1909 had only increased one by 1914, 
but dropped to only 230 in 1919. There were twenty-eight monthly 
publications in 1909, thirty-nine in 1914, and thirty-three in 1919. 
Quarterly journals numbered eight in 1909, nine in 1914, and six in 
1919. 

Thirty-three of the newspapers started between 1910 and 1919 
are published today. These papers and their year of establishment 
follow: 1910—‘Seven-Mile Beach Reporter” at Stone Harbor, 
“North Bergen Weekly” at Westwood, ‘Borough News” at Edge- 
water, ‘Secaucus Home News,” ‘‘Katolicky Sokol” (Slovak and Eng- 
lish) at Passaic; 1911—“Caldwell Progress,” ‘Irvington Herald”’; 
1912—‘Clifton Times,” ‘Keansburg Beacon,’ ‘Ocean County 
Review” at Seaside Heights; 1913—‘“Teaneck Times,” “Clifton Jour- 
nal,” ‘“‘Fuggetlenseg” (“Independence”) (Hungarian) at Trenton; 
1914—“‘East Orange Citizen,” “Roseville Citizen” at Newark, ‘“Clin- 
ton Hill & West Side Chat” at Newark; 1915—‘‘Audubon Visitor,” 
“Borough Press” at Little Ferry; 1916—‘‘Maple Shade Progress,” 
“Roselle Spectator,” ‘““Hirado” (‘Herald’) (Hungarian) at Perth 
Amboy; 1917—‘‘Garfield Guardian,” “Garfield News,” “Monmouth 
American” at Long Branch, “Mountain Lakes News,” ‘Pompton 
Lakes Ledger”; 1918—‘Jersey Review” at Newark, “Przyjaciel 
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Wolnosci” (‘Friends of Freedom”) (Polish) at Trenton; 1919— 
“Bergenite News” at Bogota, “South River Spokesman,” “Wanaque 
Borough News,” “Jersey Hirado” (“Herald”) (Hungarian) at Tren- 
ton, ‘‘Polak-Amerykanski” (Polish-American) at Perth Amboy. 


Press Association Active—Realizing that it must fight continu- 
ously to keep on the statute books legislation beneficial to newspapers 
and to try to get adopted such legislation as the libel law pre- 
pared in 1908, but not yet passed, the New Jersey Editorial Associa- 
tion was an unusually active organization in 1910. At the annual 
meeting in this year, the legislative committee report told of the 
defeat, after difficult effort, of three plans to have repealed the legal 
rate bill of 1909, which was generally regarded as one of the most 
advantageous measures ever given to the newspaper fraternity of 
New Jersey. 

Action on three of the most important subjects to come before 
the membership of the association in many years was taken at the 
fifty-third annual meeting on June 19, 1911. These included a paper 
on the newly-enacted Employers’ Liability Law, and how it would 
affect newspapers; the continued opposition to the legal rate bill 
passed in 1909, and how this opposition should be met; and the pas- 
sage of an amendment to change the name of the association. 

It is interesting to compare the power exercised by the New Jer- 
sey Editorial Association during the last few years with that of the 
same group only 4fteen years before. A clever recommendation was 
made at the 1911 meeting to bring together more closely the mem- 
bers of the association and the lawmakers when it was moved to have 
the executive committee invite all members of the 1912 Legislature to 
the mid-winter Trenton meeting on the following February. This 
custom is still in vogue after more than a quarter of a century. 

While members of the association were displaying such unanimity 
of opinion on legislative matters it took thém two years to agree on so 
simple a procedure as a new name for their organization. The sug- 
gested change at the 1911 meeting to “The New Jersey Newspaper 
Association”’ was defeated, as were five suggested titles at the mid- 
winter, annual and two executive board meetings in 1912. Although 
the executive committee recommended that the name be changed to 
“New Jersey Editors and Publishers Association” at the February 3, 
1913, meeting, the substitute name of the “New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation” was approved by the membership, and John J. Stanton’s sug- 
gestion in 1896 was finally accepted after seventeen years.™ 
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The New Jersey editors had a difficult fight with the 1912 Legis- 
lature to keep the legal advertising laws from being repealed, as oppo- 
nents of the newspapers swamped the lawmaking body with an 
avalanche of proposed bills. A compromise measure submitted by 
the New Jersey Press Association saved its members from suffering 
a defeat. 

Although the legislative committee reported “that nothing of inter- 
est had thus far appeared in the legislature” detrimental to the New 
Jersey newspaper profession, at the Trenton meeting on February 7, 
1916, a movement had already been started in opposite corners of 
the State to test the legal rate Act of 1909, which regulated the price 
paid for public printing, by declaring that the Act of 1912, changing 
the number of insertions of public notices, repealed, by implication, 
the 1909 statute. The first legal decision on the matter came from 
Charles F. Kocher, attorney for the town of Bloomfield, while the 
Atlantic County Board of Freeholders fought the matter through the 
highest court in New Jersey. 

The Act of 1909 narrowly escaped oblivion when the State 
Supreme Court ruled that although a newspaper had bid for the 
printing of public notices at rates fixed by the 1909 statute, but was 
not the lowest bidder and was awarded the bid although it was not 
‘the lowest submitted, the contract could be taken away from it under 
the implications of the Act of 1912. The Atlantic County Board of 
Freeholders, which had awarded the bid in conformity with the 1909 
law, appealed the decision to the Court of Errors and Appeals, the 
highest tribunal in New Jersey, and the Supreme Court decision was 
reversed in a decision handed down by Chancellor Walker in 1917. 
The opinion was rendered in the Delker v. Freeholders case, which 
gave the New Jersey Press Association its most notable legal victory in 
half a century.®° 


W orld War Problems—Problems in newspaper publishing caused 
by the war in Europe kept the members of the association busy during 
1917. This World War period found the group at the flood tide of 
its strength, with the added advantage of having as the Governor of 
the Commonwealth, Walter E. Edge, an active member of the asso- 
ciation. How active New Jersey newspapers were in rallying to the 
support of their government in the crisis Was shown at two meetings 
held early in 1917. The first manifestation of this aid was in the 
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action taken by the association at its mid-winter meeting at Trenton 
on February 5, 1917, when the following telegram was sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson: “The New Jersey Press Association, composed of 
newspaper publishers of your home state, hoping that your wisdom 
may still find a means to honorable peace, yet assure you of their devo- 
tion to the United States, whatever may be in store.” 

Then, three weeks after war was declared, the association met in 
the State House and pledged its help to Acting Governor George 
W. F. Gaunt, to get the people of New Jersey to produce food supplies 
for the Allies.™ 

Although the records of the 1917 meetings and legislative reports 
fail to chronicle them, there were numerous enactments passed by the 
1917 Legislature regarding legal advertising. Most of these applied 
to local ordinances. Two more statutes beneficial to New Jersey 
newspapers were passed during the 1918 legislative session. 

Discussion of the new legal rate bill featured the sixty-third con- 
vention on June 27, 1919. This bill became a law in 1920. The 
terminology of the legal rate law of 1920 is exactly the same as that of 
1909, which caused so much furore during the decade. 


Sharp Decline in Papers—No better example of the, reshaping 
of the American press due to the economic strain of World War I can 
be found than in New Jersey. While the Census of 1920 showed the 
total number of newspapers in the State to be 323 compared to 350 
in 1914, the census figures for 1923 revealed that only 261 publica- 
tions were then being published in New Jersey. This was a drop of 
sixty-two in four years. This was the first time since 1900 that the 
total had been less than 300. After 1923, as economic conditions 
improved and real estate developments began to develop rapidly in 
northern New Jersey, the number of newspapers began to rise with 
these flourishing times. By 1925 the total had risen to 292, an 
increase of thirty-one in two years. The 1927 census figures showed a 
total of 301, which dropped to an even 300 by 1929 when the decade 
ended. This was only twenty-three less than in 1919. 

There were forty-two daily newspapers in 1923 compared with 
forty in 1919. This number dropped to forty-one in 1925 and 1927 
and to forty in 1929. There were ten Sunday papers in 1923, nine in 
1925, eight in 1927, and nine in 1929. The greatest change was in 
the weekly newspaper field with 230 in 1919 and only 181 in 1923, a 
loss of forty-nine. By 1923 there were 219 weeklies and this number 
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increased to 224 in 1925, only to drop to 215 in 1929. ‘There were 
twenty-two monthly publications in 1923, compared with thirty-three 
in 1919. his had dropped to only sixteen in 1925 and went to 
eighteen in 1927 and then to twenty-eight as the decade ended.™ 


Eighty-five New Papers in Decade—How unstable even the news- 
paper business was in the fabulous 1920s is shown by the fact that 
while the number of newspapers in New Jersey only increased by 
twenty-three between 1919 and 1929, eighty-five new papers estab- 
lished during that ten-year period are being published today. This 
shows that many papers forced to discontinue publication during the 
depression between 1920 and 1923, when a twentieth century low in 
the number of New Jersey papers was reached, were replaced by new 
ones in fast growing communities which grew large enough during this 
decade to support a newspaper. ‘[wenty-four new papers were estab- 
lished in Bergen County and fourteen in adjacent Passaic County. All 
of them were in residential communities. It is interesting to note that 
the majority of the papers established during the twenties are now 
strong publications economically and excellent specimens of journalis- 
tic enterprise. 

The papers which had their birth during the period between 1920 
and 1930 and their founding year follow: © 

1920—‘‘Linden Observer,” ‘‘Lodi Independent,” ‘Commercial 
Leader” at Lyndhurst, “Ridgewood Sunday News,” “Interboro 
Review” at Bergenfield; 1921—‘Arlington Plain Dealer & West 
Hudson Record,” ‘New Jersey Times” at Bergenfield, “Berlin 
Breeze,” “Bloomingdale Argus,” ‘“Westmont Tri-City Sun” at Col- 
lingswood, “Bergen Herald’ at East Paterson, ‘Bergen Citizen’’ at 
Fort Lee, “Hawthorne News-Record,” ‘Jewish Chronicle” at New- 
ark, ‘‘Morgen-Steren”’ (‘‘Morning Star’) (Yiddish and English) at 
Newark, “Bergen County Journal” at Palisades Park, ‘‘Passaic 
County Jewish Record” at Paterson, ‘Wildwood Leader”; 1922— 
“Bergen Review” at Closter, ‘“East Bergen Express” at Leonia, ‘‘Glen 
Ridge Bulletin,” “Passaic Citizen’; 1923—‘‘Beach Haven Times,” 
“Obywatel Amerykanski” (“American Citizen”) (Polish) at Eliza- 
beth, ‘“‘Little Falls Herald,’ “Community News” at Merchantville, 
“North Arlington Leader,” ‘“Totowa Union,” “Princeton Herald”; 
1924—‘Carteret Press,’ “Clayton Press,’ ‘Hasbrouck Heights 
Observer,” “‘Hillside Times’; 1925—‘‘Hawthorne Press,” ‘‘Keans- 
burg News,” “Lakewood Daily Times,” “Lodi Bulletin,” “South Ber- 
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gen Eagle” at Lyndhurst, “‘New Brunswick Spokesman,” “Examiner- 
News Sentinel” at Red Bank, “Union Register,” “Union Beach Ree- 
ord”; 1926—‘Blackwood Observer,” “Clifton Leader,” “Fair Lawn 
& Paramus Clarion,” “Hillsdale Herald,” ‘Milltown Review,” 
“Moorestown News,” “Nowiny” (“News”) (Polish) at Passaic, 
“Roselle Park Home News,” “Ocean County Sun” at Toms River, 
“Williamstown Plain Dealer,” “Wood-Ridge Independent,” “Wyckoff 
News”; 1927—‘Oaklyn Bulletin” at Audubon, “Gloucester City 
News,” “Linden News,” “New Jersey Herald News” (Negro) at 
Newark, ‘Park Ridge Press,” “Passaic Sunday Eagle,” “Phillipsburg 
Star,” “Springfield Sun”; 1928—‘Burlington Press,” ‘Englewood 
News,” ““New Jersey Luso-Americano” (Portuguese and English) at 
Newark, “Bergen Independent” at Palisades Park, “Jewish Post” at 
Paterson, ‘New American” at Paterson, “Scotch Plains Bulletin”; 1929 
—“Jersey Times” at Atlantic City, “Echo of New Jersey” (Italian 
and English) at Camden, “Lake Land News” at Dover, “Gloucester 
City Record,” “Bergen County Telegram” at Hackensack, “West 
Essex News” at Livingston, ““West Essex Tribune” at Livingston, 
“Lodi Messenger,” ““Manasquan Recorder,” ‘“‘Netcong News,” “Pat- 
erson Sunday Eagle,” “Haledon Record” at Paterson, ‘Prospect 
Park Herald” at Paterson, “Local Press” at Union, “Wallington 
Review,” “Nuova Capitale” (“New Capital”) (Italian) at Trenton. 


Press Institute Established—With the aftermath of the World 
War bringing a solution to many publishing difficulties, a wider field 
of activity was sought by the New Jersey Press Association. This 
came through the formation of a fall conference to be held at Rutgers 
University in New Brunswick, where an exhibit of New Jersey news- 
papers could be displayed and critically analyzed by some expert 
engaged for the purpose, and through a program of speakers and dis- 
cussion periods where mutual problems of the profession could be 
debated for the benefit of all editors and publishers. The first New 
Jersey Newspaper Institute was a two-day affair held on September 
11-12, 1922. The institute has since become one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the association. So glowing was the report of this 
affair that the desire was expressed by the officers of the association 
that further relations with the State University be developed in the 
hope that courses in journalism might be introduced in the Rutgers 
curriculum. It was felt that inasmuch as the university aimed to serve 
the agricultural, industrial and professional interests of New Jersey, a 
further service to the newspaper profession would be appropriate and 
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appreciated. A committee was appointed to confer with the college 
authorities and on January 4, 1923, this committee met with a group 
of the university faculty. The wishes of the association received a 
cordial response from the college committee. The association’s ofh- 
cers expressed a willingness to ask the Legislature for a special appro- 
priation to be added to the university’s budget for the support of the 
courses in journalism and the newspaper institute, if Rutgers was 
willing to undertake the work.” 

A code of ethics for the New Jersey Press Association was pre- 
sented for approval at the Trenton meeting on February 4, 1924. 
The code, which is still in force, was approved June 21, 1924.” 

The question of a course or chair in journalism at Rutgers came 
before this meeting when a letter was read from Dr. William H. S. 
Demarest, president of Rutgers, stating that an appropriation for 
such a course had not been placed in the 1924-25 budget as submitted 
to the Legislature, and suggesting that the matter be taken up by the 
association directly with the appropriations committee.” 

Opposition to five proposed bills affecting newspapers, three being 
those reported on during the past two years and two others aimed 
to cut down the number of insertions required for certain public laws, 
was expressed at this meeting. The association again showed suf- 
ficient strength to keep these bills from becoming laws, according to 
the report made by the legislative committee at the summer meeting 
June 21, 1924. . 

Establishment of a department of journalism at Rutgers became 
the paramount problem during the year 1924-25 under the guidance 
of President Rudolph E. Lent. He appointed a committee to confer 
with the university and Governor George S. Silzer, and the chief 
executive of the State recommended that $2,000 be appropriated for 
this purpose in his budget message. This sum was later approved by 
the appropriations committee and passed by the Legislature for use 
during the 1925-26 academic year.” 

Dr. Allen Sinclair Will, associate professor at the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, and staff member of the ‘““New 
York Times,” was selected to formulate and put into effect a course 
in journalism at Rutgers University. He was introduced to members 
of the association at the summer meeting on June 27, 1925. 
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At the suggestion of Guion P. Wilson, the association adopted an 
important resolution at the meeting, a resolution which kept the press 
association busy for six years before its contents were realized in 
1933. The resolution was: 


“That the legislative committee be requested to formulate 
and have introduced in the New Jersey Legislature such meas- 
ures as will definitely bring the law of the state in harmony 
with the Supreme Court ruling that newspapers cannot be com- 
pelled to expose the source of their information, and which 
will thus relieve them the possible necessity of expensive appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

“That a committee also be named to study the law and 
court practice in New Jersey relative to libel and to recom- 
mend to this association such legislation as will clarify the exist- 
ing situation and remedy the evils therein.””™* 


The association voted to set aside $100 for the establishment of a 
New Jersey Press Association scholarship for the Department of 
Journalism to be awarded each year to the senior journalism student 
who displays “the greatest promise of usefulness in a newspaper 
career.” It was also announced that the association had succeeded in 
obtaining an $8,000 appropriation for the journalism department at 
Rutgers for the year 1926-27. 

Although a bill which would have increased the rates for legal 
advertising two cents‘per line had been passed by the 1926 Legisla- 
ture, it was vetoed by the Governor upon the suggestion of the asso- 
ciation, which saw no need for higher legal rates. 

The libel law suggested in 1925 was presented to the 1928 law- 
makers, and passed on March 28."° Two other newspaper bills came 
before the 1928 Legislature, but both of them failed. 

A bill to standardize the method of newspaper advertisements by 
townships was among two measures introduced in the 1929 Legisla- 
ture which were against the best interests of New Jersey newspapers. 
Both of these bills died in committee. 


Decade of Fluctuation—New Jersey had exactly 300 newspapers 
when the crash came in 1929. The upward curve shown by the bien- 
nial census figures in 1923, 1925, 1927 and 1929 went even deeper 
when it reversed itself in the 1931, 1933, 1935, 1937 and 1939 tabula- 
tions as' reported by the Census of 1940. This census, which listed 
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only newspapers and not all publications in New Jersey during the 
decade, presents the following figures: 1931—Dailies, 37; Sunday 
papers, 6; semi-weeklies, 10; weeklies, 200; total, 253. 1933— 
Dailies, 32; Sunday papers, 7; semi-weeklies, 8; weeklies, 146; 
total, 193. 1935—-Dailies, 36; Sunday papers, 4; semi-weeklies, 9; 
weeklies, 191; total, 240. 1937—Dailies, 39; Sunday papers, 5; 
semi-weeklies, 11; weeklies, 223; total, 278. 1939——Dailies, 39; 
Sunday papers, 6; semi-weeklies, 7; weeklies, 225; total, 277."° 

In order to give a more accurate compilation of the 1930-40 
decade for comparative purposes, it is necessary to give the tabula- 
tion of New Jersey newspapers on January 1, 1940, in N. W. Ayer 
& Son’s “Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals,” as this differs 
greatly from the census figures of 1939. The directory listings 
follows: Dailies, 34; semi-weeklies, 9; weeklies, 327. This total 
of 370 newspapers is 93 more than the census total for the year. 
In addition, Ayer’s reports that 106 periodicals, other than news- 
papers, were published in New Jersey at the end of 1939. Of the 
thirty-four dailies listed in the directory, one was in Ukrainian. 
Twenty-seven of the 327 weeklies were foreign language publications. 
Five of the Sunday newspapers were not connected with dailies, while 
five were Sunday editions of daily newspapers. 


Fifty-nine New Papers—The depression failed to stop the growth 
of newspapers in New Jersey for, considering the economic stress of 
the times, the number of new publications which sprang up during the 
decade from 1930 to 1940 is remarkable when one realizes that eighty- 
five new papers had made their appearance in the State during the pre- 
vious ten years and were still in existence. Between 1930 and 1940 
fifty-nine new papers were established. Their names and year of 
founding follow: 1930—‘‘Denville Herald,” “Chambersburg Citi- 
zen’ at Trenton; 1931—‘‘Florence News,” “Irvington Times,” “‘Ital- 
ian Tribune” at Newark, ‘Jewish Tribune’’ at Passaic, ‘‘Plainfield 
Observer” (Italian and English), “Somerset Advocate”’ at Plainfield, 
“West Orange Review,” ‘“‘Whippany Advance,” “Jewish Standard” 
at Jersey City; 1932—‘“‘Camden County Record” at Camden, “East 
Orange Review,” “Union County Home News” at Elizabeth, ‘“Man- 
ville News,” “Morristown News,” ‘“‘Piscataway Chronicle,” at New 
Market, “Orange Review,” “‘La Voce Italiana” (Italian) at Pater- 
son, “South Bergen Review” at Rutherford, ‘‘North Jersey Citizen”’ 
at Tenafly, “Ventnor Crier”; 1933—‘‘Magyar Hirlap” (‘‘Hungarian 
Herald’’) at New Brunswick, “Bergen Bulletin” at Palisades Park; 
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1934—Audubon Town Crier,” “Manville Journal,” “New Jersey 
Record” (Negro) at Newark, “Penns Grove Press,” “Plainfield 
Post,”’ “South Plainfield Chronicle”; 1935—‘Atlantic City World,” 
“Glen Ridge Paper,” “Linden Review,” “Middlesex Recorder,” 
“Burlington County Times-Advertiser” at Pemberton, “Raritan Val- 
ley News” at Raritan, ‘Teaneck Post”; 1936—‘Boonton Tribune,” 
“Gazeta Dla Wszystkich” (‘Everybody's Gazette’) (Polish and 
American) at Camden, ‘Raritan Township-Fords Beacon,” ‘‘Hack- 
ettstown Courier-Post,” ‘“‘Mendham-Chester Tribune,” ‘Middlesex 
Mirror,” ‘Monmouth Beach Herald,” “Union Record,” “Gloucester 
County Press” at Woodbury, ‘Englewood Journal”; 1937—‘‘Cedar 
Grove Observer,” “The Middletown Broadcaster’? at Leonardo, 
“Lincoln Park Herald,” “Rahway Bulletin”; 1938—‘Caldwell Her- 
ald,’ “Monmouth Junction Forum’; 1939—‘Jewish Record” at 
Atlantic City, ‘Hillsdale News,” “Kenilworth News,” “Tri-Boro 
News” at Park Ridge, “West Milford Argus.” 


Press Association Problems—Legislative problems held the atten- 
tion of association members during the year 1930, together with 
approval of the new rules of both Houses of the Legislature provid- 
ing for introduction of all bills in duplicate form and establishment 
of a Bill Drafting Bureau by the 1930 Legislature, such action being 
taken by members of the New Jersey Press Association at its Trenton 
meeting, February 10, 1930. 

The legislative committee presented a proposed Act to clarify the 
advertising of legal newspapers at the annual meeting on June 21, 
1930, and the committee was authorized to get the attitude of associa- 
tion members toward the enactment of the bill. This proposed law 
has never been submitted to the Legislature for enactment by the New 
Jersey Press Association because it trod too heavily on the purses 
of the majority of the members who could not comply with its 
provisions. 

The legislative committee reported at the 1931 meeting that its 
members were frequently handicapped in their dealings with members 
of the Legislature because of the common practice of newspapers in 
ridiculing the Legislature, adding “‘not only is the attitude of some of 
our newspapers embarrassing to your committee when something is 
wanted at their hands, but there is a better reason for an attitude of 
fairness toward governing bodies. When we aid in bringing our gov- 
erning bodies into disrepute through ridicule and unfair criticism, New 
Jersey suffers.” 
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The committee further suggested in its June, 1931, report that 
members should also bear in mind that the association is not justified in 
asking for legislation helpful to the press unless there is a correspond- 
ing benefit to the public that will justify the cost. 

A questionnaire sent out in 1932 to get the attitude of members 
of the New Jersey Press Association on a revision of the law relating 
to legal advertising brought seventy-six replies, with fifty-six of sixty- 
three weekly newspapers opposed to any change, with eight of thir- 
teen dailies against the plan, two favoring a commercial rate and three 
a charge on a circulation basis. Ata conference on January 25, 1933, 
the executive committee decided unanimously that no change should 
be considered for the present.” 

Three bills affecting New Jersey newspapers became laws during 
the 1933 session of the Legislature and two others were “‘held in com- 
mittee.’’ One of these new laws was the first of its kind in the United 
States. This law, which gives a reporter immunity from arrest, is one 
of the most far-reaching bits of legislation passed through efforts of 
the New Jersey Press Association. It has been the basis of similar 
statutes enacted in many other states since the New Jersey law was 
passed. 

The New Jersey Press Association never served so useful a pur- 
pose or went through so turbulent a period as it did in 1934 with leg- 
islative matters of great import needing attention, the operation of 
codes under the N. R. A. and the death of Dr. Allen Sinclair Will, 
head of the Department of Journalism at Rutgers University on 
March 10, 1934. The death of James Kerney, publisher of the ‘“Tren- 
ton Times,”’ on April 8, 1934, also deprived the Nation and State of 
a noted newspaper editor and the association of one of its quiet but 
most influential members. 


Executive Secretary Named—The ever-increasing work of the 
legislative committee and the decreasing interest among members were 
some of the problems before the association at the seventy-ninth annual 
meeting on June 29, 1935, when Prof. Kenneth E. Olsen, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was introduced to the membership as the new 
head of the Department of Journalism at Rutgers University and as 
the first executive secretary of the New Jersey Press Association. 

When Professor Olsen, the new executive secretary, took over his 
duties September 1, 1935, he was confronted with an almost defunct 
organization, the aged editorial group having reached for the second 
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time in its existence a period in which new blood was needed to keep 
it alive. Just as its founders had reached the end of its generation 
during the depression years of the 1890s and almost expired, the 
depression in the 1930s proved too much for the generation which had 
revived the association from its lethargic state thirty years before, 
but was now too old to cope with the manifold problems which con- 
fronted it as the greatest economic upheaval of all times continued 
unabated. 

A central office for the association was established at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and through the generosity of the university adequate office 
space was provided. This arrangement drew the codperative bonds 
between the university and the New Jersey Press Association even 
closer than they had been through the New Jersey Newspaper Insti- 
tute and the Department of Journalism. 

The State Supreme Court, in a test case of the 1934 law prohibit- 
ing dentists from advertising, on September 21, 1936, set aside the 
revocation of the license of Dr. William Levine, of Jersey City, but 
did not rule on the law’s constitutionality. Although Dr. Levine's 
license was revoked by the State Dental Society on January 5, 1935, 
he had been practicing dentistry through a stay of the board’s resolu- 
tion, granted by Chief Justice Thomas J. Brogan, pending a Supreme 
Court review. . 

The court said that although the complaint charged that in 
November, 1934, Dr. Levine advertised prices for dental work done 
by him, the complaint did not set forth the facts upon which the charge 
was based. 

The law prohibiting dentists from advertising prices was enacted 
in 1934 after a bitter fight. Members of the press association fought 
the law as an encroachment on the freedom of the press and as a prece- 
dent that might lead to further dangerous control of advertising.” 

With the passage of New Jersey’s Unemployment Compensation 
Act on December 22, 1936, effective January 25, 1937, the associa- 
tion’s fourteen months’ work on this project ended. The association 
helped to bring about the enactment of an excellent law which would 
put New Jersey newspapers in a much more favorable position than 
the publishers in neighboring states through the inclusion of merit 
rating.” 

Publishers and circulation department managers, worried over 
the danger of having circulation department employees excluded from 
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the benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, were greatly inter- 
ested in a decision in the State Supreme Court clarifying the intent of 
Chapter 64, Laws of 1932, a statute sponsored by the New Jersey 
Press Association. 

With the association at the apex of its usefulness and in the strong- 
est financial condition in its eighty-one years of existence due, in a 
great measure, to the dynamic force of Executive Secretary Olsen, the 
members received a severe shock in April, 1937, when he tendered his 
resignation to become dean of the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Charles L. Allen, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the University of Illinois, was intro- 
duced as the successor to Executive Secretary Olsen at the meeting of 
the New Jersey Press Association on June 5, 1937. 

In 1938 the Legislature combined the Act of 1935 covering the 
status of legal advertising of public notices for the State, and the Act 
of 1936 covering the legal status for public notices by counties, munici- 
palities, individuals and corporations, into a single law governing the 
qualifications of newspapers. This was approved on June 14, 1938. 
The enactment of this law would have been unnecessary if the members 
of the New Jersey Press Association had not meddled with two 
Assembly bills when they were before the Legislature in 1935. 

“Finis” was finally written to the Dentist Bill fought by the New 
Jersey Press Association since 1934, when the State Supreme Court 
finally ruled on the constitutionality of this Act, a defeat for the press 
association, on October 18, 1938. 

Besides reaching a comparatively stationary period in legislative 
matters during 1939, the association had just completed certain 
changes within its organization to clarify its social status, when Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Allen, executive secretary of the association and 
director of the Department of Journalism at Rutgers, resigned on Feb- 
ruary I, 1940. The press association then voted to separate these 
two positions and engaged Professor Frank B. Hutchinson, assistant 
professor at Syracuse University, to become executive secretary of 
the association, and a colleague, Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, also of 
Syracuse, as the journalism department head. Executive Secretary 
Hutchinson assumed his new duties on February 1 and Dr. Merwin on 
July 1, 1940. 

National defense became an important adjunct of the press asso- 
ciation in the fall of 1940 after the New Jersey Defense Council asked 
for the appointment of a committee to help codrdinate the power of 
the State press behind the national defense efforts. To keep abreast 
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of the Nation's defense activities as they affected New Jersey, press 
association members visited the shipbuilding yards in the Philadelphia- 
Camden area in January, 1941, made a trip to Camp Dix in March 
and visited Governor's Island in May. These personal observations 
enabled the New Jersey newspaper editors to better acquaint their 
readers with defense news. 

Two noteworthy anniversaries of the press association were 
observed during 1941. Fifteen of the twenty-three living past presi- 
dents attended the eighty-fifth annual meeting in Trenton on March 
21, 1941. The “official family” elected at this meeting consisted of 
twenty-five editors or three less than the entire membership at the 
organization meeting in 1857. This is an indication of how complex 
the work of the group had become to meet present needs. The New 
Jersey Newspaper Institute at Rutgers University observed its twen- 
tieth anniversary on October 6, when a fitting tribute was paid to Dr. 
Carl H. Woodward, who was leaving Rutgers to become president of 
Rhode Island State College. 

The only legislative matter of importance to the New Jersey press 
in 1941 was the passage of a new definition bill setting up stricter 
requirements for newspapers that seek to qualify as legal publications. 

Acting favorably on the press association’s recommendation, the 
board of trustees of Rutgers University announced on April 14, 1942, 
that it had given the Department of Journalism the status of a School 
of Journalism. 


War Brings Critical Problems—The New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion, which had successfully weathered the economic storms of three 
wars, found the exigencies of World War II much greater than any 
of the other conflicts. Because of the many problems affecting news- 
papers during 1941 more divisional meetings by groups within the 
association were held. Although every matter affecting the industry 
was given careful study at these meetings, the impact of the war was 
felt immediately after Pearl Harbor. 

With New Jersey newspapers showing a gain of 3.8 per cent. in 
circulation in 1941, the State’s weeklies were listed as having nearly 
twice the subscribers of the average weekly in the United States, and 
with advertising increased by 2.3 per cent. in 1941 over 1940, the 
press in the State found itself flourishing, statistically speaking, in 
1942, but suffering greatly due to lack of materials and help and ever 
mounting costs of production erased any profit the increased business 
produced. The publishers could not cope with these problems as 
effectively as they did during a similar period of transition in World 
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War I. The need for group consideration was so acute that by August, 
1942, the New Jersey Press Association had a 100 per cent. member- 
ship of eligible daily newspapers for the first time in its long existence. 

Many daily and weekly newspapers increased their circulation 
rates during 1942 and by January 1, 1943, twenty-two New Jersey 
dailies, or 78.5 per cent., had raised the price of their paper to meet 
rising publication costs. ‘The year 1942 had brought about another 
3.5 per cent. gain in circulation as war industries brought an influx 
of workers into the Commonwealth and more persons wanted to read 
war news. The government cut the newsprint supply five per cent. for 
the first half of 1943 and the supply was reduced another five per cent. 
during the last half of the year. 

Although making efforts to formulate a workable conservation 
program to meet this newsprint shortage, the press association found 
time during 1943 to obtain the passage of a law requiring all school 
districts in New Jersey to publish an itemized statement of proposed 
expenditure before final adoption of budgets. 


Twenty-three Papers Suspend—The loss of advertising attributed 
to government regulation of certain industries, and wartime conserva- 
tion of paper and metals and other circumstances over which the 
newspapers had no control, played havoc with New Jersey newspapers 
immediately after Pearl Harbor. The 1943 Ayer’s Directory showed 
that twenty New Jersey weeklies went out of business during 1942. 
This eight per cent. loss was nearly twice that of the national average 
for the year. Three daily newspapers also passed out of the picture 
during 1942 as a result of the pincers movement of higher costs, lower 
advertising rates and a growing manpower shortage. 

How rapidly this change in the New Jersey press took place is 
shown by the fact that in 1940 and 1941 the number of publications 
increased. ““The Midland Park Press” and the ‘New Jersey Afro- 
American,” a Negro publication at Trenton, were founded in 1940 
and the “South Jersey Herald’ at Hammonton was established in 
1941. 

The total number of newspapers in the State at the beginning of 
1942 was 371. This included thirty-three dailies, nine semi-weeklies 
and 329 weeklies. There was one foreign language daily and twenty- 
four weeklies. Nine Sunday newspapers were published in the State.*” 

But 1942 was a calamitous year in New Jersey printing history. 
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The decline started in January when the “Mendham-Chester Tribune,” 
a weekly started in 1936, suspended publication. On February 
5, two of the State’s outstanding semi-weeklies, the “Montclair 
Times” and the “Somerset Messenger-Gazette” at Somerville, became 
weekly publications. The “Vineland Evening Times” purchased “The 
Vineland Evening Journal” and consolidated these dailies as the ‘Vine- 
land-Times Journal.” In March the ‘Mount Holly Herald” pur- 
chased the “Mount Holly News” and combined it with the “Herald.” 
The “North Jersey Citizen” at Tenafly was purchased by the “North- 
ern Valley Tribune” in that city and the weeklies merged with the 
April 16 issue. The ‘Trenton News,” a weekly, stopped publication 
on May 15. The “Trenton State Gazette” did not resume morning 
publication when a month-long strike ended September 30. Another 
daily, the “Ocean City Sentinel-Ledger,” reverted to a weekly on Octo- 
ber 2, after daily publication since 1935. The “Monmouth Demo- 
crat,”’ Freehold weekly, suspended publication November 24, after 
108 years of continuous activity. During December the “Hunterdon 
Independent” at Frenchtown, and the “Fords Beacon’”’ ceased publi- 
cation. Such were the vicissitudes brought about in New Jersey print- 
ing during the first year of the Second World War. 

How far-reaching these newspaper suspensions were historically is 
perceived when it is realized that the mergers and suspensions in 1942 
eliminated from the roll of American newspapers a number of papers 
that had a continuous publication record of more than a century. The 
“Trenton State Gazette’ was founded September 12, 1792, and had 
just rounded out 150 years as the second oldest newspaper in New 
Jersey and one of the oldest in the Nation when its venerable career 
ended. Consolidations also brought single publications to two New 
Jersey towns which had enjoyed two papers for more than a century. 
The ‘Mount Holly Herald” was founded in 1826 and absorbed the 
“News,” one of Burlington County’s oldest weeklies. The ‘“Mon- 
mouth Democrat”’ had appeared weekly in Freehold since 1834. The 
“Vineland Evening Journal” was started in 1876, and was South 
Jersey's oldest daily. The “Northern Valley Tribune” at Tenafly 
began publication in 1884 and is the second oldest weekly in Bergen 
County. The “Hunterdon Independent” was established in 1871. 

This disastrous condition of the New Jersey press during 1942 
reduced the State’s newspaper population in a span of only twelve 
months from 371 papers to 348. New Jersey at the beginning of 
1943 had a total of 348 newspapers, consisting of 30 dailies, 9 semi- 
weeklies and 309 weeklies. There were nineteen foreign language 
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papers, of which one was a daily and eighteen were weeklies. Nine 
Sunday papers were published and 116 publications, other than news- 
papers, were printed in the State.* 


Twenty More Papers Suspend—The twenty-three suspensions in 
the single year of 1942 apparently did not eliminate all of the eco- 
nomically unstable newspapers from New Jersey, for this cadaverous 
condition continued during 1943 when twenty more weeklies sus- 
pended publication. In addition to the newspapers, twelve other 
periodicals published in the State ceased publication, for the 1942 
total of 116 was reduced to 104 by the end of 1943. While in 1942 
one new paper was established, ‘The Ventnor News,” no such venture 
was attempted in 1943. 

Historically, the most significant change in New Jersey journalism 
during 1943 was the merger of Sussex County’s two oldest news- 
papers. “The Sussex Register,” established in 1813, was absorbed by 
the ‘‘New Jersey Herald,” founded in 1826, leaving the ‘‘Herald”’ 
as the only newspaper published in Newton. The ‘Register’ and 
“Herald” had been competitors for 117 years. Another newspaper 
which ended a long career for one of its class was the ‘‘Echo,” a 
Negro publication at Red Bank. Another Negro publication, the 
‘“‘New Jersey Afro-American,’ founded at Trenton in 1940, and 
which had a listed circulation of nearly sixteen thousand in Ayers’ 
1942 Directory, also suspended publication after three years’ 
publication. 

Bergen County with forty-seven weeklies, suffered the greatest 
loss during 1943 when eight of these publications suspended. Among 
these was the thirty-three-year-old ‘North Bergen Weekly” at West- 
wood, and the thirty-year-old ‘Teaneck Times.” ‘Three others, the 
“Allendale Argus,” “Midland Park Post” and “Glen Rock Record,” 
all started during the flush 1920s, also ceased publication. In addi- 
tion, the “Park Ridge Press,” established in 1927; the ‘Bergen Inde- 
pendent” at Palisades Park, founded in 1928, and the “South Bergen 
Review,” started at Rutherford in 1932, also vanished from the Ber- 
gen County field. 

Two Essex County weeklies also suspended in 1943: the ‘“‘Glen 
Ridge Bulletin” and the “Maplewood Record.” ‘Two South Jersey 
weekly papers also ceased publication. They were the ‘‘Collings- 
wood American” and the ‘Gloucester County Press” at Woodbury, 
founded in 1922 and 1936, respectively. The “South Plainfield 
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Chronicle,” started in 1934, and the “Jewish Tribune,” a Passaic 
weekly since 1931, were among the 1943 suspensions, as was “The 
Middletown Broadcaster” published at Leonardo since 1937. 

New Jersey's newspaper population on January 1, 1944, totaled 
328 as compared with 348 one year previously. The 328 newspapers 
comprised thirty dailies, seven semi-weeklies and 291 weeklies. There 
were nineteen foreign language papers, of which one was a daily and 
eighteen were weeklies. Nine Sunday papers were published and 104 
publications, other than newspapers, were printed in the State.** 
The 1944 figure is five less than the 1919 total of 323 as shown in the 
Census of 1920 and much higher than the twentieth century low mark 
of 193 in 1933, so the second year of World War II finds the New 
Jersey press at the same level it was immediately after World War I. 


Looking Ahead—With the world conflict causing an unpredictable 
economic upheaval which will cause constant adjustments as it con- 
tinues, New Jersey editors and publishers are not too optimistic about 
the future. These publishers realize they are in a costly business, one 
in which daily newspapers spent $2,778,600 for newsprint and $103,- 
967.45 for ink alone during the first year of the war. One thing is 
certain, the New Jersey papers will continue their all-out effort to sup- 
port the Nation in all its endeavors such as the sale of 35,000,000 war 
stamps by carrier boys between December, 1941, and December, 1943, 
and when the post-war period comes the newspapers that remain will 
have so adjusted themselves that they will be able to give strong sup- 
port to all enterprises which will be for the best interests of the com- 
munities and the State in which they serve. 


Many Changes—The period from 1910 to 1944 has been one of 
adjustment for the press of New Jersey. After an era of expansion 
there is always an epoch of adjustment. This came prior to World 
War I through regulatory legislation with the war and its ensuing 
economic problems bringing about a further stabilization. With these 
problems solved, the active New Jersey Press Association began in 
the early 1920s to seek new endeavors commensurate with its poten- 
tial strength. This resulted in the formation of the annual fall New 
Jersey Newspaper Institute as a codperative endeavor between the 
association and Rutgers University. From this valued enterprise came 
the establishment of a chair of journalism at Rutgers in 1925. This 
has developed into a School of Journalism. Until curtailed by the 
war, this ““Newspaperman’s School” had a faculty of five, and has 
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graduated 364 men and women for useful service on New Jersey 
newspapers during the seventeen-year period ending in June, 1943. 

The fabulous 1920s brought the establishment of eighty-five new 
papers in a decade and New Jersey had 300 newspapers when the 
depression came. The next decade was one of fluctuation and by 1940 
the total publications reached 370, only to enter a period of rapid 
adjustment when World War II began. New Jersey newspapers have 
been severely affected by the conflict, but have successfully met crises 
for nearly two hundred years, so will enter the post-war period shaken 
but not shattered. The story of the development of the last century 
of printing in New Jersey is, to a considerable extent, the history of 
the New Jersey Editorial and Press Association, but the rdle of the 
individual newspapers and this association are so interwoven that 
their endeavors are practically synonymous. The history of print- 
ing in New Jersey has shown that the press has been built on a heritage 

that will live on into the future. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The History of the Churches in New Jersey 


By WILLIAM THOMSON Hanzscue, D.D. 


The early history of New Jersey reveals the deep religious foun- 
dations upon which our American democracy has been built. Here 
in New Jersey there was demonstrated, too, what has been termed 
the outstanding phenomenon of American civilization—the lack of 
class consciousness and the consequent lifting of thousands of people 
from the lower class into the middle class. Whereas in some coun- 
tries the tendency has been to level the upper classes down to a lower 
level, the tendency in New Jersey, typical of America, has been 
upward. And this opportunity for improvement, with its consequent 
optimism, and this democratic spirit have been due directly to the reli- 
gious philosophy of our founders. Our continued idealism in the 
lines of all endeavor began with men of varied faith, but of very real 
and virile faith. 

The notable characteristic of early Jersey history is the noble 
manner in which’each religious group, settling with its own emphasis, 
and its own determination to live its own way of life, was forced by 
the very wilderness of environment to live in contact with other 
faiths; and thus the spiritual culture of the homeland and of the 
earlier ways gave way to a new American Christian way of life, to 
which all the churches made definite contributions. Meanwhile, 
despite the occasional theory of an official Anglican Church, there 
never was at any time any established church in New Jersey; and in 
no original Colony was greater tolerance shown. 

Discovered first by the Dutch merchants in about 1610, the Jer- 
sey claims were challenged by the English. But the Dutch, the great 
sea power of the day, built a small redoubt on Hudson Point, above 
what is now Jersey City, in the fall of 1613 and made explorations 
on the lower shores. The newly organized “The United Netherlands 
Company” claimed all the land from Cape Cod to the Delaware Bay. 
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The Puritans, driven out of England, and living in Holland, were 
restricted by the influences of Dutch guilds or labor unions, and, seek- 
ing to escape from the more austere manners of the Dutch, set sail in 
the “Mayflower” for the new ‘‘New Netherlands” region. But the 
storms drove their ship far northward off the course, and they landed 
by accident in Massachusetts. Planning, meanwhile, to make the New 
Netherlands Company the basis of a further settlement, the Dutch 
themselves formed ‘The East India Company” and, in 1623, sent a 
ship over which went up the Delaware, and built a fort and a colony 
—Fort Nassau—below the present site of Camden. 

Pleasant exchanges took place between this colony and New Eng- 
land, despite the hostility between the two countries at home. Com- 
mercially the Dutch prospered, as they have always had a habit of 
doing in their colonies; but there was little effort at permanent settle- 
ment. In 1629 a charter scheme developed whereby anyone who 
brought along a colony of fifty persons, above the age of fifteen, might 
acquire perpetually by purchase from the Indians a tract of land six- 
teen miles along any stream, reaching as far inland as desired, and be 
known as a “patroon” or lord of the manor. Two of the directors of 
the company immediately bought such strips, two miles wide, from 
Cape Henlopen to the Delaware River, and sixteen square miles in 
what is now Cape May. The first colony of thirty-four, which settled 
at Lewistown on the Delaware, was destroyed by the Indiaus. The 
fault lay with the white settlers, who were most unwise in their patron- 
izing attitude toward the Indians. After settlements started, there 
were years of dispute between the patroons and the East India 
Company. 

In 1636 the Swedes sent a colony under Minuit, a former Dutch 
Governor who had been removed from New Netherlands. Two ves- 
sels of Swedes and Finns arrived at Cape Henlopen and purchased 
land from there to the Falls of the Delaware, now Trenton. The 
Dutch were jealous, but combined with the Swedes to keep out the 
English. 

Gustavus Adolphus, the great Swedish King, long had visions of a 
new state which would be free from the evils then ‘involving Europe in 
the thirty years’ religious war. He had formed a Swedish West 
Indies Company, and in 1627 he had invited colonists from all the 
nations of Europe. It was to be a colony of workers. Gustavus 
urged the German princes to consider its benefits a few days before 
his death on the battlefield. His death postponed the enterprise until 
1637 under Chancellor Oxenstierna. 
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The early purposes of the Swedish colony were commercial, but 
the Swedes did not totally ignore religious obligations. Dominie 
Reorus Terkillus arrived in 1639 and preached at Fort Christina 
until his death in 1643. 

Under Governor Printz, the fourth Swedish expedition in 1642 
was not only to develop trade but to develop the Swedish Lutheran 
religion, the education of 
youth and the christianization 
of the Indians. The Rev. 
Johan Campanius came with 
the Governor and a “hand- 
some wooden church” was 
built for him at New Goten- 
burg. He compiled a vocabu- 
lary of the language of the 
Indians, and translated Lu- 
ther’s Shorter Catechism into 
their tongue. 

The Swedes took their 
religion seriously, and their 
morning worship lasted four 
hours. When the Dutch con- 
quered the Swedes in 1655, 
there were at least three pas- 

(Courtesy of the New Jersey ‘O'S among them, and one, 

Commission on Historic Sites) perhaps the least worthy of 

Old Swedes Church, Swedesboro them all, Lars Carlson Loke- 

nius, was allowed to stay. 

The Dutch dominies, J. Megapolensis and S. Drisius, protested 

against him to Amsterdam in 1657. By 1697, however, the Swedish 

King had sent over three other ministers, and continued to send others 
through the next century. 

But there was practically little effect on later New Jersey of the 
settlement of the Swedes, the town of Swedesboro being the only link 
today. The Swedish clergy were earnest and enthusiastic, and the 
people were a hearty Viking stock. Domestic difficulties cut off the 
supply of ministers from the homeland and there was no school here 
to train them; so after the Swedish conquest most of the Swedish Luth- 
erans later joined the Friends, the German Lutherans, and a few 
later joined the Anglican Church, accustomed as they were to bishops. 
The Swedes did not marry in the race, as the Dutch did; and the 
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early church records after 1725 seldom show the marriage of a man 
and woman of pure Swede stock. The drift into other churches was 
the effect rather than the cause of the loss of nationality. 

To the Holland Dutchmen, settling in America primarily for eco- 
nomic reasons, is due the credit for establishing the principle of pur- 
chasing the land from the Indians. Where the Holland Dutchman 
went, with his Calvinistic creed, he planted his church and his schools. 
He built a moral state, he took the side of justice for the oppressed, 
and in religion he fought to the end for his principles. When the 
English captured the Dutch settlements, freedom of religion was 
promised to all professing Christians, and the Dutch doctrine and 
discipline in ecclesiastical matters were assured. 

There were early several Dutch churches in and around New 
Amsterdam, but towards the end of the Dutch occupancy of New 
Jersey, at the time of the conquest by the English, only one lonely 
congregation had been strongly planted in the new region, New Jer- 
sey, which, a few years later in the latter seventeenth and the eight- 
eenth century when the Dutch Church awakened from its lethargy, 
was to be known as “the garden of the Dutch Church in America.” 

Religion was a matter of supreme importance to the European 
people of the seventeenth century. Martin Luther had been dead 
nearly a century, but hammer blows nailing his ninety-five theses to 
the door at Wittenberg, still echoed in the ears of the first Swedish 
settlers. John Calvin had been dead for nearly seventy years when 
the first Dutch came over the Atlantic; but his Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion were very much alive. The long bitter Thirty Years’ 
War between Catholics and Protestants in Europe had affected all the 
major peoples. Religion was for them the most important thing in 
life. The easy tolerance we know was not possible among them 
because they took their religion seriously. 

In 1640 Dutch soldiers insulted Indians on the Raritan. There 
followed a long Indian War. White strategy very low, the Indians 
retaliated by destroying many settlements around Manhattan and the 
white men had to sue for peace. Not until 1645 did the war end. 

At the end of that Indian War the Colonists set aside a day for 
public praise and thanksgiving—August, 1645. Governor Kieft was 
removed, and Governor Stuyvesant succeeded him. Stuyvesant was 
wise, frank, tolerant, but haughty towards the poorer classes. With 
six hundred men he attacked the Swedes, but let Colonists remain if 
they would acknowledge Dutch claims and loyalty. 

The Swedes were Protestants, Lutherans, and they were watchful 
of any intrusion by the Dutch Calvinists; and the Dutch Calvinists 
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were jealous of their beliefs, too. Stuyvesant, however, permitted the 
Swedes who remained on the Delaware after the Dutch conquest “to 
enjoy the privileges of the Augsburg Confession and a person to 
instruct them therein.” 

The Dutch Colonies were allowed no popular rights and securi- 
ties. All laws were made by the company back home. Stirred by 
English rights, the Dutch people began to demand more rights for 
themselves. Finally Stuyvesant was compelled to accede to the popu- 
lar demands for patriotic reasons. 

Among the Dutch the religious program was not so rigorous as 
among the Swedes. But the Dutch West India Company decreed 
that “no other religion shall be publicly admitted in New Netherlands 
except the Reformed.” Director General Peter Stuyvesant was as 
strenuous an authority in morals and religion as in everything else. 
He forbade all religious meetings except those of the Reformed faith, 
banished Baptists from Flushing, and for six years did all in his power 
to express the full fury of his temper on the Quakers. But when one 
John Bowne, a Baptist, who had built a comfortable house in Flush- 
ing, refused to pay the fine, and appealed in person to the Directors 
of the West India Company, they began to rue their policy. Stuy- 
vesant was ordered from henceforth to wink at religious dissent, as 
long as the citizen was ‘moderate, modest and his political conduct 
irreproachable.” And that became the policy of the Dutch governors. 

The Dutch Colonies of the New World were under direct control 
of the West India Company, a commercial organization, interested 
primarily in profits; and the board of directors, sitting in Amsterdam, 
seeking dividends, failed to invest in the Dutch Colonies of New 
York and New Jersey either enough settlers or materials to make the 
Colonies strong and independent. The Dutch worker received high 
wages at home and did not need to migrate; and Holland had reli- 
gious liberty, so its citizens did not have to seek a new world to wor- 
ship God as they chose. The result was that while Puritans poured 
into New England for religious freedom and poor workers went to 
Maryland and Virginia to better their lot, few Dutch came to the New 
World. 

The Dutch “patroons” of the New World were sham feudal 
lords, for their tenants in the New York area soon deserted them for 
the fertile fields of New Jersey. 

To the Netherlander, religion and patriotism were almost synony- 
mous. That is why the Dutch Church in New Jersey remained under 
the jurisdiction of the church in the Mother Country, even long after 
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the English conquest. Officially the Dutch West India Company 
had pledged itself to maintain the national religion and to send over 
and support “good and suitable preachers, school masters, and com- 
forters of the sick.’ But the company was never overly zealous in 
such matters. In 1628 the Rev. Jonas Michaelous was sent over and 
a congregation organized, and a little church built within a fort. 

The “patroons” were theoretically bound by charter to procure 
clergymen “‘in order that Divine service and zeal for religion may 
be planted in the colony.” A contract, made by Killiaen van Rens- 
selaer with the Rev. John Megapolensis, in 1642, promised meat, drink 
and lodging for three years with a salary of one thousand guilders, 
but the dominie was to provide his own furniture, clothing, etc. 

Taxes were levied on all alike, whether Anglican or Quaker, for 
the support of the Dutch Reformed, the established church of the 
Colonies; but having paid their taxes, those choosing other churches 
were at liberty to worship as they desired in Dutch New Jersey. 

In 1664 the British sent down a strong fleet from Boston, captured 
New Amsterdam (changing its name to New York) and New Jersey, 
and British rule became dominant. 

Meanwhile, the English not recognizing Dutch rule, the Duke of 
York, in consideration of a competent sum of money, had assigned to 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, favorite courtiers of the 
King, the Province lying westward of Long Island and bounded on 
the west by the Delaware and on the east by the Hudson and main 
ocean, and on the north by the forty-first degree fortieth minute of 
latitude. To this was given the title of New Jersey, in honor of Car- 
teret, who, as Governor of the Isle of Jersey, had defended it against 
the Long Parliament. In order to people the New Jersey Province, 
wise and liberal laws were made, tracts of land were offered from 
sixty to 150 acres, according to time of arrival, and the number of 
slaves. An annual quit rent of a halfpenny an acre was required after 
1670. (This quit rent caused trouble in the 1740s.) A Governor 
and a council of twelve nominated by proprietors, and twelve elected 
by people, formed an assembly. Freedom of conscience and worship 
were guaranteed to all, provided that the freedom was not used for 
licentiousness and the civil injury or outward discomfort of others. 
Ample provision was made for the support of clergymen, but permis- 
sion was granted the Colonists to associate for the maintenance of 
such ministers as they might like. Outside of Bergen and a fringe of 
Colonists around Newark Bay, and the Swedes around Gloucester and 
Burlington, the country was still a wilderness. 
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Berkeley and Carteret, in 1664, agreed: 


“It shall be the power of the Governor and Council to 
approve such ministers and preachers who shall be nominated 
and chosen by the several corporations, without the General 
Assembly, and to establish their maintenance, giving liberty 
besides to any person or persons to keep and maintain what- 
ever preachers or ministry they please.” 


The laws promulgated by the Duke of York, in 1664, however, 
required the establishment of a church in every parish, and the Gov- 
ernor and Council insisted that that meant a tax on all persons for 
the support of the church. The Dutch protested that this was viola- 
tion of the liberty of conscience guaranteed in the articles of surrender 
by the Dutch to the English. What actually developed, however, was 
a system whereby public taxes paid for the support of the first church 
to be established by the majority in each community; after paying the 
tax, others were permitted to worship as they desired. 

Meanwhile Deputy Governor Nicholls, acting as the Duke of 
York’s agent, in promoting New York affairs, ignorant of the grant 
of the land to Carteret, had permitted the purchase of land west of 
Sandy Hook, known as the ‘Monmouth Patent,” from which sprang 
the settlements of Middletown and Shrewsbury, Woodbridge, and 
Piscataway, created by English Puritans from Long Island and Con- 
necticut in 1663 to 1666. As early as 1664 a few families of English 
Puritans had moved from Long Island and built a few homes on the 
site of what was to be called later Elizabethtown. In all these early 
settlements churches were built—usually Calvinistic, or Quaker. 

From the intolerance of Governor Stuyvesant and from the more 
rigid intolerance of New England divines many Quakers and Bap- 
tists sought refuge in the wilds of New Jersey. Thus the towns of 
Middletown and Shrewsbury were founded by many who had felt the 
sting of the persecutor’s whip. Their earliest beginnings are traced 
to about 1663. The Quakers erected a fine meetinghouse at Middle- 
town and a meetinghouse at Shrewsbury, which William Penn visited 
in 1672. The Quakers also built meetinghouses down the coast, at 
Egg Harbor, Seaville, Cape May and elsewhere. Baptists, fleecing 
from New Hampshire, established the Baptist Church at Piscataway 
in 1680, which was supported by public taxes. Baptists early estab- 
lished themselves at Squan, Deal, Cape May, Waretown on the 
Barnegat, Cohansey and elsewhere. In 1686 a strong Baptist Church 
was built at Pennepack, across from Burlington, and drew from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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Meanwhile, Philip Carteret, a brother of one of the proprietors, 
had come over with thirty Colonists and, hoe in hand, landed at a 
place which he called Elizabethtown in honor of the kind-hearted 
Lady Carteret. He sent around for more Colonists. 

Seeking wider and newer regions, and deserting their rocky hills, 
many Puritans of New England moved into new areas, searching for 
more fertile fields and better trading facilities, or in a desire to escape 
the rigors of religious government with which they did not agree. 
The movement of New England Puritans to New Jersey was but a 
part of this larger migration. To such men, looking for fertile land 
as well as more room for freedom of thought, the lush meadows of 
the Passaic, the Elizabeth, and the Raritan rivers were specially 
appealing. 

‘The Concessions and Agreements” of the Jersey Colony were 
printed and distributed widely through New England and they 
received the attention of members of Congregational churches in Mil- 
ford, Branford, and New Haven. A committee of these Puritans, 
led by Robert Treat, was sent. to Governor Carteret to examine the 
advantages of life in New Jersey. 

Whole groups came to New Jersey not because of the severity 
but because of the laxity of the New England clergy. The founders 
of New Haven, Connecticut, had been strict Puritans; but, as the 
days went by, their younger successors had liberalized the Colony. 
The older clergy looked askance at the ‘‘Half Way Covénant”’ of the 
rest of the New England Puritans whereby parents of children who 
had personally no religious experience could be baptized. When the 
Colony of New Haven threatened to come under the influence of the 
newly restored Charles II, with the conquest of the Dutch possessions 
by England, the New Haven Colony held no more appeal for the 
older group. Meanwhile, the Colonists had purchased as a trading 
center a plot of land on the Delaware near Salem; but Governor 
Carteret persuaded them to go to the banks of the Passaic instead. 

Rejecting Burlington as a possible site, they sailed up the Passaic 
and landed “‘beyond the marshes beyond Elizabethtown.” A group 
of Hackensack Indians appeared, demanding payment for the land. 
Thinking that Carteret was able to void the Indian claims, they 
decided to abandon the venture. But at the request of the Governor, 
they continued conferences with the Indians, and bought the land, 
about half the present Essex County, with goods and wampum, 
valued at 140 pounds New England currency. These thirty families 
of New England Congregationalists settled there and built a town 
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which they first called Milford, then ““New Ark of the Covenant,” or 
Newark. Included in the purchase was what is now Newark, Belle- 
ville, Bloomfield and the Oranges. In the settlement were thirty 
families, ‘‘who, in our town upon the river Passaic’’ desired “to be of 
one heart and consent, through God's blessing on one hand that we 
may endeavor to carry on spiritual concernments, as also civil and 
town affairs according to God and a Godly government.” To aid in 
these local affairs fundamental agreements “were written.’’ Some 
political rights were withheld from all who did not subscribe to the 
doctrines of ‘some one of the Congregational Churches.” A town 
meeting was developed, and the people were to be ruled by “such offi- 
cers as the town would annually choose from among themselves,” 
under the same laws as they had in the place from which they came. 
Thus was created a Puritan theocracy in a tightly knit town govern- 
ment, in northern Jersey. ‘‘With one heart they resolved to carry on 
their spiritual and town affairs according to godly government.” 

Despite the fact that they were in a heterogeneous colony, subject 
to the acts of an Assembly, Robert Treat and his followers had 
attempted to establish in Newark another Massachusetts Bay experi- 
ment, in the wilds of Jersey, a Puritan state ruled by the godly under 
Bible law. Since only church members could vote, the town meeting 
was in itself an Assembly, or Synod of the Church. 

None were admitted as burgesses or freeman, “but such planters 
as are membérs of one or other of the Congregational churches, nor 
shall any but such be chosen to magistracy . . ..nor... . to vote 
establishing laws.” The second foundation stone was similar: “We 
shall with care and diligence provide for the maintenance of the purity 
of religion professed in the Congregational churches.” 

The inability to remain isolated economically, a tendency towards 
Presbyterianism by an early minister, for whom the town meeting 
refused to collect his salary tax, a discussion over the act of a wealthy 
man who seized a sunny Sunday in a long rainy spell to bring in his 
crops, combined with other minor instances, as the days went by, to 
force separation between the civil and religious functions. The incor- 
poration of Newark as a town in 1713 emphasized the civil rather 
than the ecclesiastical character. And the Congregationalists ot 
Newark joined the organized Presbyterian Church. 

The Puritan founders of Elizabethtown soon found their rigorous 
Puritan ideas of government greatly affected by the choice of their 
town as the capital of the Province, and by the influx of Quakers, Ana- 
baptists and Anglicans. By 1717, the Elizabeth Puritan Church had 
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switched to Presbyterianism. At Woodbridge, isolated and therefore 
poor, only a part time minister was employed, and there, too, the 
incoming of the Quakers forced separation between town and church. 
In Middletown the population was too varied to attempt the New 
England theocratic experiment. 

The first New Jersey Assembly convened in Elizabethtown in 
May, 1668. It was attended by “burgesses” from Bergen, Eliza- 
bethtown, Newark, Wood- 
bridge, Middletown, and 
Shrewsbury. In that Assem- 
bly the Puritan influence 
dominated, and a code of 
laws and penalties, similar 
to New England laws, and 
based on the old Hebraic 
code, was passed. Shrews- 
bury and Middletown denied 
the power of the Assembly, { 
and the system of quit rents. 
began to cause disturbances. 

Having bought the land 
from the Indians the settlers 
saw no reason to pay rent. 
For two years there was liti- 
gation and confusion until the 
political condition developed 
into one of almost complete 
anarchy. In May, 1672, the 
dissatisfied Colonists consti- Presbyterian Church, Westfield 
tuted a new assembly, and 
got James Carteret, a natural son of the Proprietary Governor, to act 
as Governor. The government refused to cancel the terms, however, 
and demanded that all quit rents be paid by 1673. Meanwhile war 
broke out between Holland and England, and a Dutch fleet captured 
New Netherland, and got control of all Jersey to which it gave lib- 
eral terms. But at the end of the war the peace terms gave Jersey 
back to England again. 

To the Province of East Jersey (now northern New Jersey) the 
settlers brought a strong spirit of political and religious independ- 
ence. Whether they came from Massachusetts, from the Connecticut 
Valley, from the shore communities of Long Island, or from the 
Presbyterian centers in England and Scotland, they were filled with a 
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mighty purpose to create in the new land a government where politi- 
cal righteousness should guide the course of the State. In this effort 
there was a tendency to dogmatism, and political preferment was 
based upon adherence to a religious group. From the viewpoint of 
our age this may be criticized, but it was quite in accord with the spirit 
of that day. Most of the influential men of East Jersey had experi- 
enced the wave of religious enthusiasm which had swept over Eng- 
land and Scotland with the coming of Cromwell, and which had 
flooded New England with high resolve and austere morals. It was 
a period of religious controversy and of the development of new 
forms of belief. In West Jersey (now south New Jersey), while 
there was no political union of church and State, among the Society 
of Friends the power of the meeting to make or break the careers of 
men was none the less potent. 

The English-speaking Colonists of East Jersey were of sturdy 
yeoman stock. The return of the House of Stuart to power in Eng- 
land, with a dissolute court and a reaction against the religious ideals 
of Cromwell, made life difficult for the religious-minded middle class 
in England and Scotland. Some, too, were moved by a missionary 
spirit, to convert the Indians, and to make a kingdom of God on earth. 
Those who came from New England hoped to find in East Jersey a 
land of more hospitality, where the power of the church might be 
extended. And there were always a few who sought adventure, and 
who used the escape from religious persecution in the home land as a 
mere excuse. 

Over all and under all ran the spirit of theocracy, which entered 
into the daily acts of the people. The rigidity of the local laws, the 
strictness of church discipline, the slowness of assimilation with the 
Dutch, who in creed and theology were with them, but not of them, 
the intense striving for a theocratic Commonwealth, gave what seems 
to us a harshness and severity of life, but which produced stability, 
which has been permanent through all the modifications of govern- 
ment and the later injection of cosmopolitan social elements. 

The distinctive Calvinistic life of East Jersey can be discovered 
in the names commonly given to the children in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and later—‘Freedom,” “Remembrance,” “Faith,” “Comfort,” 
“Hope,” “Deliverance,” and most of the Old Testament and New 
Testament names are common in the early records. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century there came into East 
Jersey, and to a limited degree into West Jersey, a group of French 
Huguenots. Because they were strong Calvinists, driven out of France 
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for their theological faith, they found close kinship with the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, making Protestantism illegal in France, in 1685 drove from 
France six hundred thousand or more of the Protestants—‘“Men of 
the Oath”—Huguenots. Many were of the nobility and all were 
highly respectable. They spread along the South Atlantic Coast, but 
many came through the ports of New York and Philadelphia, to 
found their homes in Jersey. Their influence in New Jersey was 
subjective rather than objective; that is, they were not politically 
inclined, nor could they maintain strictly racial lines, but they strongly 
stimulated the growth of the Protestant churches, especially of the 
Presbyterian churches in East Jersey. And they brought with them a 
cultural asset which the earlier English settlers and the Scotch settlers 
had never had—a love for the beautiful. 

So the Newark experiment in a strict theocracy was exceptional, 
and not typical in New Jersey. 

The East Jersey Constitution of 1683 stated “that all who confess 
- the Almighty and Eternal God . . . . shall in no wise be molested 

. nor shall they be compelled to frequent or maintain any reli- 

gious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever.”” No man could hold 
public office, however, unless he professed faith in Jesus Christ. 

When East Jersey passed into the hands of twenty-four Proprie- 
tors in 1682 the population was about five thousand, two-thirds of 
whom lived in towns. The population was varied, but homogeneous. 


The Friends—Meanwhile, a new religious movement, the Friends, 
derisively called Quakers, had been started by George Fox in Eng- 
land in 1646, and they held to the firm conviction that Christianity 
was not just an outward profession, but an experience, an inner light 
to guide the believer. Since it was vital always to follow that light 
and tell the truth at all times, oaths were wrong; man-made titles and 
authorities had to be abandoned; simple clothing must be worn. 
There must be no professional ministry, and the sacraments were to 
be totally inward and spiritual. War and slavery were abhorrent. 
Coming as it did in the midst of the English Civil War, this move- 
ment, with its missionary spirit and social passion and reaction against 
religious tradition and formalism, produced a sensation and grew with 
leaps and bounds. The pure piety of the group was noteworthy; at 
the same time there were those whose zeal was inclined to be extreme, 
bringing them into conflict with the civil authorities. Persecution 
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broke out, and, by 1661, 3,179 Friends, including Fox himself, had 
been put in prison for short terms in England. This persecution 
stimulated early American migration, and by 1668 many of the resi- 
dents of Elizabethtown, Shrewsbury, Piscataway, and Woodbridge 
were Quakers. These were the earliest settlements in East Jersey. 

In 1672 George Fox himself came to New Jersey and traveled 
along the Burlington Road, which branched off five or six miles from 
the lower Raritan to the Delaware at Burlington. He wrote of “the 
wilderness country, which some called West New Jersey, not then 
inhabited by the English.” and he wrote of Shrewsbury where “they 
had a large and precious meeting.” Returning to England George 
Fox represented to the Quakers the great advantages to be enjoyed 
under the liberal and tolerant Constitution of New Jersey, where they 
might have security and peace to practice their faith. 

In 1675 Lord Berkeley sold land in South New Jersey, known as 
West Jersey, to two Friends, Fenwick and Byllinge. Understanding 
that Carteret was to retain the northern part of the Province, Fen- 
wick and Byllinge determined upon colonizing the southwestern por- 
tion along the Delaware. The two owners disputed for two years 
on their share rights, and, shunning courts, took their troubles to Wil- 
liam Penn. Penn’s award gave one-tenth of the purchase as Fen- 
wick’s share; Byllinge, failing in business, was obliged to transfer his 
share to his creditors, William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, and Nicholas 
Lucas. 

George Fox’s Utopian dream of an asylum where complete reli- 
gious and political freedom could be enjoyed had appealed especially 
to John Fenwick, who had fought with Cromwell for the church mili- 
tant, and who saw the chance now to develop the church spiritual. 
Fenwick left London on the ship “Griffin” and arrived with family, 
relatives, friends and servants in the Delaware in June, 1675 So 
delightful were the lush meadows and woodlands that “from the 
attractiveness of the land”’ he called the settlement Salem (“Peace”). 
Soon after landing, however, he was challenged by Governor Andros, 
the new Governor sent to New York after the English-Dutch War. 
In January, 1677, Fenwick was made to appear before a special court 
in New York and was let out at five hundred pounds bail to appeal 
his prosecution to the King. Charges and countercharges were filed 
against Fenwick and the Salem Colony until Fenwick sold his interest. 

In 1676 the fofmal division of New Jersey was agreed to. From 
the ocean at Little Egg Harbor, a line was drawn to the Delaware. 
All north of that was known as East New Jersey, and remained in 
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the possession of Carteret. The other section was assigned to the 
Quaker Proprietors and was known as West New Jersey. The West 
New Jersey Proprietors drew up and made public in 1676 “‘conces- 
sions and agreements” for West New Jersey. Entire freedom of 
conscience, universal suffrage, and voting by ballot were established. 
None could be imprisoned for debt. Orphans were to be educated at 
public expense. ‘‘All and every person in the Province ‘was’ by the 
help of the Lord and these fundamentals to be free from oppression 


(Courtesy of the New Jersey Commission on Historic Sites) 


Seaville Quaker Meeting House, Cape May County 


and slavery.”” This document was one of the early foundation stones 
of civil and religious freedom in the New World. 

Two hundred and thirty additional Friends arrived in 1677 at 
Racoon Creek, then went up the Delaware and developed settlements; 
the first was at New Beverly—later called Burlington—where settlers 
from Yorkshire lived on the eastern side of the main street, and those 
from London on the western side. They had proposed two settle- 
ments—but thus they combined—the two into one. Winter was well- 
nigh over before they could complete their houses. Meanwhile, they 
lived in rude huts, imitating the wigwams of the Indians. 
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For a meetinghouse they early set up a tent of sail cloth, where 
they regularly held their religious union. The simple-hearted sav- 
ages were kin to them and the Friends showed Christian courtesy to 
the savages. Two other boat loads arrived in the late fall of 1677. 

The first meetinghouse built in Burlington was a small unheated 
octagonal building like that built by the early Dutch. Growth 
demanded additions of brick, heated with two large open fireplaces 
and used as a general utility hall for the whole town, schoolhouse, 
courtroom, town hall. Other Quaker settlements followed this Bur- 
lington model. 

The early Quakers were not the mild-mannered men that their 
prosperous descendants later came to be. They used persuasion 
instead of force, but they were incessant propagandists and as fiery 
and eager as the Puritans to reform the world. 

In a council held with the Indians in the forest where the town 
of Burlington now is, the “Red Men” conveyed to the Quakers, the 
men of peace, the domain which they had purchased. ‘You are our 
brothers,”’ said the Indian chieftains, ‘and we will live like brothers 
with you. We will make a broad path for you and us to walk in. If 
any Englishman falls asleep in this path, the Indian shall pass him 
by and say: ‘He isan Englishman; he is asleep, let him alone.’ The 
path shall be plain; there shall not be in it a stump to hurt the feet.” 
And they kept their word. So did the Friends. 

In 1679 Carteret died and his widow was forced to sell. William 
Penn, meanwhile, son of a famous British admiral who had by clever- 
ness and shrewdness gained land in the West Indies from Spain and had 
thus made the King his debtor, became a convert to the Friends, much 
to his father’s disgust and disapproval. William Penn defended him- 
self brilliantly when jailed for his faith, so much so that his father, 
who had disowned him, became reconciled. On his death, the admiral 
left to William one thousand five hundred pounds a year, a goodly for- 
tune in those days, and a claim against the Crown for sixteen thou- 
sand pounds, money advanced. To West Jersey the Friends offered 
many inducements, and William Penn himself there began his Quaker 
colonizations. It was under his impulse and enthusiasm that the 
Quaker colonies began in earnest. And it was he, one of the most 
far-sighted men of his age, who inspired and probably wrote the char- 
ter, known as “The Laws, Concessions and Agreements,” made in 
March, 1676, for West Jersey. It planned the most democratic gov- 
ernment yet tried on earth. It called for universal suffrage, demo- 
cratic government, and absolute freedom of conscience and of wor+ 
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ship. It contained the fundamental assertion that “No Men nor 
number of Men upon Earth hath Power or Authority to rule over 
Men’s Consciences in religious Matters.” In the various chapters of 
this amazing religious document of West Jersey can be found all the 
underlying principles of our Constitutional Bill of Rights. “We lay 
a foundation for after ages to understand their liberty as men and 
christians,” the Proprietors wrote, “that they might not be brought 
into bondage but by their own consent; for we put the power in the 
people.” 

A second legal grant was made by the Duke of York of the West 
Jersey lands, conveying the soil and government to William Penn and 
five others, in August, 1680; and this grant conveyed the free use of 
all bays, rivers and waters for navigation, fishing, free trade and 
otherwise, thus guaranteeing no possible further interference from 
the New York governors. 

The Duke of York’s struggle for power in America, however, 
prodded his agent, Governor Andros, of New York, into a struggle to 
control Governor Carteret, and the affairs of the Province of East 
Jersey. All public officers were required ‘‘to profess faith in Christ 
Jesus.” 

When Charles II died, and his brother James II came to the 
throne, he attempted to cancel all the charters of East Jersey, West 
Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut and Rhode Island and unite all the 
Colonies in a central government. East Jersey was annexed to New 
York. The Governor of New York, Andros, proclaimed his Jersey 
capitals as Burlington and Perth Amboy. But Andrew Hamilton, 
agent of the proprietors, was created Deputy Governor. Between 
Hamilton and the New York authorities there was bitter friction on 
religious dissension. Governor Andros wanted to abrogate the test 
oath, which kept all Roman Catholics and Jews from office, but the 
Scotch Calvinists, the New England Congregationalists, and the 
French Huguenots in East Jersey insisted on retaining the oath. Com- 
plete liberty of conscience meant the inroads of Roman Catholics, 
and that meant collusion with the French Catholics of Canada, and 
that meant the end of English colonization in America. Suddenly, 
William of Orange, under Whig inspiration, appeared in Devon, 
England, James II having fled, and became William III. Under Wil- 
liam of Orange, the cause of English liberty was seeure. 

In 1681, choosing their own ruler, the Colonists completed the 
last measure of self-government. The following year the death of 
Sir George Carteret threw the Proprietors’ interests into the hands of 
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eight trustees, and the Province of East Jersey, the population of 
which was decidedly Puritan, combining Scotch, Dutch, and English 
Presbyterians with New England Congregationalists, was purchased 
by William Penn and his friends for three thousand pounds. Thus, 
William Penn and his Quaker associates came into control of all Jer- 
sey, West and East Jersey, February 1, 1682. 

By 1681 there were at least one thousand four hundred Quakers in 
these settlements, weekly, monthly and quarterly meetings were estab- 


Friends Meetinghouse, Greenwich 


lished, and the Burlington Annual Meeting organized. The same 
year the Proprietors agreed on ““The Charter of Fundamental Laws 
of West New Jersey.”” Religious liberty was again clearly defined. 
*“That no man, nor number of men upon earth, hath power or author- 
ity to rule over men’s consciences in religious matters, therefore it is 
consented, agreed and ordained, that no person or persons whatso- 
ever within the said Province at any time or times hereafter, shall be 
in any ways upon any pretense whatsoever, called in question or in 
the least punished or hurt, either in person, estate, or privilege for the 
sake of his opinion, judgment, faith, or worship towards God in mat- 
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ters of religion. But that all and every such person, and persons, may 
from time to time and at all times, freely and fully have and enjoy his 
and their judgments, and the exercise of their consciences in matters 
of religious worship throughout the Province.”’ 

Robert Barclay, Quaker theologian, became Governor. 

The Constitution of 1681 went beyond that of 1675 by adding 
the clause—‘‘none of the free people of the said Province shall be 
rendered uncapable of office in respect of their faith and worship.” 

In East Jersey the twenty-four Proprietors drew up an elaborate 
code of morals and were almost as definite in the matter of religious 
liberty. There was complete freedom of worship, or freedom not to 
worship, but none were permitted to hold public office ‘‘who shall not 
profess faith in Jesus Christ.” 

After twelve years of embarrassment, commencing with the revo- 
lution of 1688 in England, the proprietors surrendered their rights to 
the British Crown, and both provinces were united into one, under 
the Governor of New York, 1702. The Quaker régime had func- 
tioned in Jersey until the campaign of James II against liberties had 
interfered in 1688. 

Taken as a whole, few parts of America have been colonized by 
people more decidedly religious in principle, or more intelligent or 
virtuous. Nowhere were the churches supplied with a more faithful 
or more able ministry. No commercial company had been less mer- 
cenary or its leaders more magnanimous and liberal to the Colonists. 

Some few Germans had arrived with the Swedes and settled on 
the Delaware. In 1681-84 a group of Germans under Simon Manno 
founded Germantown. A few other Germans had come into New 
Jersey in this seventeenth century period, but there was no large sev- 
enteenth century German settlement. 

At the beginning of royal rule, about 1702, there were about three 
thousand five hundred people in West Jersey and about three times 
that number in East Jersey. The royal instructions to Lord Corn- 
bury were: “You are to permit liberty of conscience to all persons 
(except Papists).’”’ But Cornbury, notorious for his vices, was 
strongly Anglican, for political reasons. 


The Dutch—When the New England Puritans fled in numbers to 
New Jersey, before English control, seeking liberty of conscience, 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant became a bit disturbed, and began to for- 
bid preaching by ‘Unqualified persons”; and the Lutherans and the 
Baptists and the Quakers all wanted their own preachers, and all 
resisted Stuyvesant’s too rigorous mood. 
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When the English conquered the Colony, the Dutch Church, 
nationalistically connected with the Mother Country, found itself in 
difficulty ; but the English were lenient, and the eighth article of sur- 
render read: “the Dutch here shall enjoy the liberty of their con- 
sciences in divine worship and church discipline.’’ And the laws of 
1665 generously asserted that in each New Jersey community there 
was to be a church, ministered to by a Protestant clergyman selected 
by a vote of the freeholders. When one was chosen, he was to be sup- 
ported by all alike. Since in 
many communities the Dutch 
Reformed Church was the 
majority church, — such 
churches found themselves 
favored. Should one of the 
other religious groups be nu- 
merous enough to form a 
congregation, that, too, was 
to be supported by popular 
tax levies. The result in 
New Jersey was not one, but 
in many towns several, estab- 
lished churches. The Eng- 
lish authorities proved to be 
lukewarm to forcing Angli- 
cans and others to pay church 
taxes for the development of 
Anglican churches. 

(Courtesy Rutgers University Library) Political troubles with 
Dutch Reformed Church, New Brunswick some of the governors, ¢s- 
pecially with Leisler about 
1690, caused trouble in the Dutch churches in New Jersey, but the 
smallness of the scattered congregations, sometimes well-nigh lost in 
the forests, the lack of continued Dutch migration, the high cost of 
living and the meagre salaries, played havoc with the Dutch churches. 
At the time of the surrender to the English there were six Dutch 
ministers serving thirteen churches; in 1740 nineteen serving sixty- 
hve churches; and in 1771, thirty-four serving over a hundred 
churches in all the Dutch areas of New Jersey and New York. 

The conservatives were shocked when, in 1684, a little group of 
“zealots” arrived from Holland. One of them was the Rev. William 
Bertholf, who refused to be bound by formalities, but moved around 
from place to place with great ardor of spirit. Despite the complaint 
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of his fellow ministers to the Holland church authorities, the Classis 
of Amsterdam, about his ‘‘running around,” Bertholf installed an 
evangelical spirit in the New Jersey churches and became the real 
founder of the Dutch Reformed Church in New Jersey. His spiritual 
successor as leader of pietism, with its emphasis upon the religion of 
the heart, was the famous Dominie Theodorus J. Frelinghuysen, who, 
in the eighteenth century, in New Brunswick, gave such impetus to the 
Great Awakening. 


The Scotch—Twenty years after the founding of Elizabethtown, 
the ferocious persecution of the Scottish Covenanters was begun by 
James II. There had been previous persecutions under his predeces- 
sor, Charles II, which forced the Presbyterians to band together, most 
of them signing an oath with their own blood, as “Covenanters.” 
Charles had detested the democracy of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland and his persecutions had forced many Scotchmen to the New 
World, some to New England and a greater number to New Jersey, 
in the area around Newark, where greater freedom was guaranteed. 
Many of the wealthier Scots brought with them their servants to the 
land of the free, and turned over to poor laborers the farming of the 
lush new lands. With them also came the Scotch-Irish, Scotch people, 
Presbyterians, living in North Ireland. But the persecution under 
Charles was nothing compared with the persecution under James II. 

James II, an avowed Roman Catholic, became King of England in 
1685, and that meant a war of extermination on Protestants. The 
career of rapine and slaughter in Scotland under James is still known 
as the “bloody circuit.’ Thousands of Scots were tormented, tor- 
tured, imprisoned and put to death. Macaulay wrote: “The autumn 
of 1685 was remembered as a time of misery and terror. Never had 
the condition of the Puritans been more deporable than at that time.” 

Since there were Presbyterians among the proprietors of East 
Jersey, the persecuted Scotch sailed for that Colony. The docks and 
homes of Leith were crowded with Quakers and Presbyterians fleeing 
to the New World. One clan, the Campbell clan, had been marked 
out for extinction. Lord Neil Campbell purchased a proprietary 
right in East Jersey, and brought with him scores of persecuted fol- 
lowers. They built the church of their Covenanted Faith on Free Hill 
in Monmouth County, Freehold. 

George Scot, “Laird of Pitlochie,” a sterling Seen who had 
been thrice imprisoned for his religious faith, was moved to action 
by his pity for the many poor folk of Scotland who had been perse- 
cuted for their faith and were confined in dungeons in Glasgow, Edin- 
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burgh, Sterling, and Leith. Many of them had been horribly muti- 
lated, their noses slit, their ears cropped, their cheeks branded by the 
authorities. He succeeded in getting their sentences changed to ban- 
ishment, and hiring a ship of ‘350 tons and 20 great guns,” sailed for 
Jersey. Pestilence broke out on the ship, and some seventy died, 
including the brave “Laird of Pitlochie” and his wife. Facing the 
perils of an untried wilderness, the rest of them were sore tried when 
the people of Perth Amboy gave them a cold reception. They found 


(Courtesy of the New Jersey Commission on Historic Sites) 
Old Tennent Church, Freehold 


a kinder reception inland near Woodbridge, and the slab stones of 
many of them can be found in the graveyard of “Old Scots” cemetery, 
six miles north of Freehold, which may have been the first organized 
Presbyterian Church in New Jersey, Old Tennent. 

During the last decade of the seventeenth and the first two decades 
of the eighteenth century, Presbyterians came in great number to New 
Jersey. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes made Protestantism illegal 
in France, and some six hundred thousand French Huguenots sought 
refuge in flight—to Holland, England, and America. 
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The Quakers were slightly in the majority in East Jersey in the 
seventeenth century; but the influx of Presbyterians presented two 
problems. The first was the problem of militarism. The Quakers 
were pacifists, but the Presbyterians could not forget the experience 
in the old country and were aware of the manner in which the French 
tried to stir up the Indians. England had taken Jersey from the 
Dutch. What would forbid the French trying to take it from Eng- 
land? A compromise was reached granting to those who had no 
scruples the right to take up arms, but exempting those who had reli- 
gious scruples against it. In East Jersey, where the non-Quakers were 
in the majority, a compulsory military bill was passed. The second 
problem—that of Sunday legislation—towards which the Calvinists 
took a strict view, and the Quakers a very tolerant view, was not so 
easy to solve. 


The People of West Jersey—In seventeenth century England the 
age of the fable had disappeared. No longer were the Hudson and 
the Delaware accepted as palm-lined rivers leading to India, nor was 
it thought that gold could be found for the digging everywhere in 
America. But England had developed industrially and the problem 
of the congestion of population in city centers had begun to affect 
social life. The King had been as ready to grant the lands of the 
New World to his adherents as he was willing to grant public money 
to his favorites. The problem of settling the new lands was left to 
the Proprietors. Pamphlets, tracts, circulars, and broadsides were 
used to secure settlers. 

The Quakers who were thus interested in West Jersey’s settle- 
ment, nonetheless, had a steadfast purpose, a hope, maybe a dream, 
that the new Colony would be a model for the world. Compared with 
East Jersey, the unconscious but constant tendency in West Jersey 
was to develop along the lines of least resistance, to use what was 
present rather than create for the future and to follow a policy of 
laissez faire. The most characteristic feature of the development 
of West Jersey was, therefore, the creation of a landowner class. 
And as the ownership of land was an indication of wealth, the men 
of the largest acreage were given the prominence in West Jersey life. 
There grew up a plantation-owning aristocracy, which was perpetu- 
ated by a certain religious tenet—the rule of the Society of Friends 
to marry in meeting. The union of a Quaker with a Presbyterian or 
an Episcopalian was forvidden, and resulted in ostracism. ‘Thus the 
wealthy sought to marry their children to the children of the wealthy, 
and in a few years thousands of acres came into the possession of a 
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few families—a condition similar to that in tidewater Virginia and 
Maryland (except that Maryland and Virginia were lax in their atti- 
tude towards amusements and diversions, lacking religious convic- 
tions) and a direct contrast to the much more democratic middle class 
life of the Calvinists of East Jersey. 

In the East Jersey colonies, the ministers thundered forth the law 
of God. Rigors of justice spread terror among offenders. In West 
Jersey the emphasis was on the grace of God, and no public execution 
ever took place, as far as is known, in Burlington or Salem. The 
Calvinists of North Jersey had their paid ministry trained for their 
careers; the Quakers of West Jersey had no ordained ministers. The 
Calvinists held to the sacred ordinances and the Quakers threw them 
all aside. Among the Calvinists there was a strong democratic sen- 
timent and a virile and militant faith; the Quakers were pacifists. 
and inclined to be very conservative. 

But the religious life of neither the Calvinist nor the Quaker was 
a mere outer garb. There was about them both an intensity, and an 
earnestness and an enthusiasm which made their denomination fervor 
a thing of value and power. They both had this in common—the 
eagerness to apply their religious faith to all the aspects of their life. 
On this they were agreed—that the hope of a Nation lies in the estab- 
lishment and perpetuation of religious faith. 

Among the Dutch settlements and throughout the South Jersey 
plantations, slavery—Negro and Indian—was much more prevalent 
than among the Calvinistic towns of East Jersey. Then there were 
redemptioners, of whom were all classes and kinds, who were sold on 
arrival by ship, and their purchase money used to pay their cargo fare. 
Redemptioners were slaves for a short time under the Proprietors, 
until they had worked for their purchase money. 

The new Constitution for a united Jersey as a Royal Colony was 
far less favorable to popular freedom than the demand of the people 
for a common government, and the expense to the proprietors led 
finally to a union of East and West Jersey under Queen Anne, in 
1702. Unfortunately the Queen appointed Lord Cornbury, who was 
a degenerate, as the hew Governor, who from the very first proved 
himself antagonistic to the rights of the people. Removed in 1708, 
Cornbury had stirred in the people of Jersey the spirit of resentment 
and criticism of the Crown, which, in later days, grew into the spirit 
of independence. During the period of this agitation with Corn- 
bury, the Queen had sent “Instructions” for the government. Among 
these instructions was the insistence that Lord Cornbury have over- 
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sight that no man’s life or goods be taken away otherwise than by 
process of law; that liberty of conscience be allowed all “except Pap- 
ists,” that the Book of Common Prayer be read and the sacraments be 
administered according to the rites of the Church of England. 


Early Baptists—From 1682 on, the Jersey colonies made a strong 
appeal to the minority peoples of New England, and in Jersey the 
Baptists, one of the oldest Protestant denominations, rooted them- 


Cohansey Baptist Church, Roadstown 


selves deeply. The Middletown and Holmdel Church must have 
been organized about 1667 or 1668. The church at Piscataway began 
probably about 1686, was organized 1689, and had a vigorous pas- 
tor, the Rey. Thomas Killingsworth, who was instrumental in found- 
ing many churches. There was a Baptist Church in Cohansey in 1688 
cr 1690; the Salem Baptists had a church about the same time. Bur- 
lington had a Baptist Church prior to 1690, but in that year it moved 
across the river and was organized in Pennsylvania, in Penapack. The 
Friends and the Baptists got along agreeably, so scattered Baptist 
churches arose throughout West Jersey. Among the earlier ones were 
Cape May in 1712, and Hopewell, which later became famous for its 
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school, in 1715. Many early Baptist preachers were untrained, but 
vigorous advocates of freedom. The early Baptists had the same 
germinal idea as Fox and his Quakers—that religion is not a matter 
of external ritual, or ecclesiastical organization, but an inner attitude 
of an individual spirit. It was a religion “rooted in spiritual inward- 
ness." There was, therefore, close fellowship and understanding 
between early Jersey Quakers and Baptists. 

A few Roman Catholics had been attracted to New Jersey by the 
religious liberality of the founders of the Colony. In 1680, however, 
the Assembly expelled a Catholic elected in Bergen, and ordered 
another election. In 1698 East Jersey exempted the Catholics from 
religious toleration. The intense feeling which resulted from Europe's 
wars and political alignments had overcome Penn’s earlier toleration. 

Because of the Jacobite or Romanizing tendencies going on in 
England and the fear of its spread into the Colony, a bill was passed 
in 1696 keeping Catholics from office, and requiring allegiance to 
William of Orange. The bill also excluded Jews and atheists; but 
the bill applied only to officeholders. 

It is never wise or just to judge the actions of a former day in the 
light of our day. 

We are all too often unaware of the bitter struggles for freedom 
on the part of the Protestants of Europe and their consequent fear of 
a repetition of such persecutions in the New World. In the Thirty 
Years’ War, as a result of which so many German Lutherans and 
Reformed migrated to Pennsylvania and New Jersey and nearby 
Colonies in the late seventeenth century, the population of Germany 
was depleted from sixteen million to six million. Nine-tenths of the 
population of the Palatinate disappeared. In Bohemia alone there 
were left only six thousand villages out of thirty-five thousand. Catho- 
lic and Protestant were not at that time merely religious terms, they 
were political terms. In the light of European conditions of that day 
the early laws and attitudes of New Jersey were exceedingly tolerant 
and liberal. 

As a matter of fact our American tolerance, the separation of 
church and State, is still a uniquely new principle in the world today. 
Today in South America, in Bolivia, Roman Catholicism is the State 
religion. In Argentina only a Roman Catholic may be president. 
Religious education in State schools has been reéstablished as a 
national policy in Brazil, Venezuela, Bolivia, and Colombia. In all 
the countries of Europe there were established churches before the 
beginning of the Second World War. In Spain there are only two 
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Protestant churches permitted (in 1942), one with Swiss and one 
with German influences. 

In Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, authori- 
tarianism was suffering from vigorous assault of democracy. Not a 
few of the American Colonies had their origin in the struggle for the 
divine right of the individual, as over against the authoritarian rights 
of church or State. Medieval thinking had been clerical thinking; and 
the Reformation, by Christianizing the Renaissance, had saved the 
church; but, at the same time had thrown it into a terrific struggle 
between the newer and older forms. A religious revolution was 
going on. Many people religiously no longer submitted to the word 
of clerical authority, but would accept with their hearts only what 
they approved with their minds and consciences. The very nature of 
the religious struggle caused profound convictions and consequent 
bitterness. It was not a time for easy tolerance. 

New Jersey, with Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, helped solve 
the vexing problem of the relationship of church and State. In no 
Colony was the influence of the churches stronger than in New Jer- 
sey; nor was the relationship between the denominations anywhere 
more cordial and friendly. . 

With the marked diversity of religion which developed in the 
thirteen Colonies, James Truslow Adams points out that, despite any 
local intolerance of any local group, there existed under English rule 
a remarkable religious freedom which could not at that time have 
existed under any other world power—certainly not under French or 
Spanish rule. 

Theoretically, under English occupancy religious toleration was 
observed, but practically such was not always the case. In 1706 Fran- 
cis Makemie, the “father” of American Presbyterianism, who had 
been invited to come over from Ulster, and who had settled at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, in 1684, was arrested by Governor Cornbury for 
preaching without his permission. Since the Governor of New York 
was also the Governor of New Jersey, the case became a legal test 
case. Makemie was imprisoned; but before the court he pleaded 
strongly that he had received a license to preach in the Barbados. 
Under the English Toleration Act, a license was valid anywhere in 
the Queen’s domain. Nevertheless, Makemie was made to pay the 
court costs which amounted to over eighty-three pounds, seven shill- 
ings, sixpence—a large sum of money in those days. 

The later part of the seventeenth and the early periods of the 
eighteenth century were not conducive to religious growth and devel- 
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opment. The fervor of the carly fathers who came to the Colonies 
with definite religious ideals had been dulled in the second and third 
generations. The subjugation of the wilderness, the increase of 
security and wealth, the lure of the life at sea which attracted many 
youth, and the wars in the homeland, all took some of the edge off the 
earlier religious enthusiasm. And the pressure of the union of church 
and State, the hypocritical and political insistence on a State church 
by such men as Governors Andros and Cornbury, all had a dulling 
effect. 

During this period, some of the larger churches began their 
American organizations. Maryland had become a Royal Province in 
1688, and the Anglican Church there had become the established 
church. But the clergy were so dissolute and so negligent of their 
churchly functions and duties that the designation ‘a Maryland par- 
son" became a term of reproach in other Colonies. In Virginia, too, 
the ‘‘fox hunting parson” had become characteristic of the established 
church. Early in 1700 a Dr. Thomas Bray, commissary to the Bishop 
of London, had visited Maryland and tried to improve the standards 
of the Anglican ministers. Returning to England, in 1701, he organ- 
ized “The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.’’ This society did much to change the caliber of the Anglican 
ministers in the Colonies, to establish and develop new churches and 
to foster Episcopalianism. 


The Anglican Church—With the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, conditions in Jersey changed. The cause of the Stuarts had 
collapsed and the accession of William and Mary had been followed 
by Queen Anne. The Anglican Church became more aggressive. 
When the Jerseys were united with New York, the Queen appointed 
her cousin, Lord Cornbury, a dissolute, haughty and overbearing man, 
as Governor. 

Prior to 1700, there were probably not over a dozen Anglicans in 
all Jersey. There is no trace of the Episcopal Church in New Jersey 
until it became a single Province under Queen Anne in 1702. During 
that year, two agents for the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, Talbot and Keith, visited New Jersey. Keith had left the 
Quakers to enter the Episcopal ministry. This chief satellite of 
Anglican promotion was a Scotsman, who had started life as a Presby- 
terian, had become an ardent South Jersey Quaker, and then, because 
of his views, had become an Anglican. He held services at several 
places as far as fifty miles apart—Elizabethtown and Amboy, Rah- 
way, Cheesequake, Piscataway, Rocky Hill and Freehold. But his 
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first fires of early zeal soon burned out when he incurred the ill will 
and opposition of the Quakers. 

He preached at Amboy in 1702 and in ten towns of East Jersey, 
and especially at the town hall at Burlington. As a result, the Rev. 
John Talbot laid the cornerstone for an Episcopal Church, St. Mary’s 
in Burlington, which was not finished until the following year. In 
1705 he became rector. ‘Talbot’s indefatigable labors throughout 
the Colonies built many churches. Unfortunately, there were those 
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Old St. Mary’s Church (1703-1834), Burlington 


who opposed him on the ground that he was not a ‘‘Williamite’— 
that is, a follower of the House of Orange, and he was accused of 
trying to make himself a bishop illegally. 

Talbot began his vigorous work at Burlington at the age of fifty- 
seven, continuing an ardent and active ministry throughout New Jer- 
sey and in the face of repeated discouragements for twenty-five years 
until his death in 1727. He repeatedly tried to get the Church in 
England to ordain him as a bishop to further the work in Jersey. 
Five years before his death, he was consecrated a bishop by an Eng- 
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lish non-juring bishop; that is, a bishop who would not swear allegi- 
ance to William and Mary. He was removed from his Burlington 
Church by the S. P. G. because of the criticism that he would take 
no oath to nor pray for the King. 

On his gravestone in St. Mary's, Burlington, is the legend: “A 
Bishop by Non-Juror Consecration.” In Shrewsbury, Elizabethtown, 
Newark, Amboy, and Freehold, other Episcopal churches were built 
in the early days of the eighteenth century. But the church found 
itself greatly handicapped without a bishop. And there was violent 
opposition to the appointment of a bishop by the public press, and 
especially by the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, and others. 
“Tf Parliament could appoint a bishop over the Colonies, Parliament 
could establish the whole hierarchy and do away with freedom of wor- 
ship’—thus reasoned all the Colonists save the members of the 
Church of England. The Episcopal Church was severely handicapped 
by its political connections. What work was done in the Colonies was 
due entirely to the venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

The Rey. Thorowgood Moore, successor to Talbot at St. Mary’s, 
Burlington, publicly denounced the vicious conduct of Governor Corn- 
bury and insisted that he be excommuniated. Talbot called Moore 
and the Rev. John Brooke “‘The most pious and industrious mission- 
aries that ever the honorable Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel sent over.” Moore refused to heed a summons to appear before 
Lord Cornbury in New York on the ground that he had no jurisdic- 
tion in New Jersey. The Governor had him arrested and put in a 
New York prison for three weeks. He escaped, and with Brooke 
went to Boston. From there they sailed to England. The ship with 
all on it was lost at sea. There were then only three Anglican clergy- 
men left in New Jersey, with Talbot, who strove to have himself made 
bishop in order to promote properly the work. In 1725 Talbot was 
dismissed from the society. In 1736 the S. P. G. maintained six rec- 
tors in New Jersey. 

Under Cornbury’s successor, as under Cornbury, the Quakers had 
steadfastly refused to serve in the militia. Friction arose. But Gov- 
ernor Hunter, and his successor in 1720, a Governor Burnet, under- 
stood the Quakers and respected their views. Governor Burnet was 
a very religious man and demanded high qualifications for the minis- 
try of the churches. His critical attitude towards the established 
church caused frequent trouble with ecclesiastical authorities in Lon- 
don. It is interesting to note that in 1726, reporting on population, 
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Governor Burnet wrote that there was no established church in New 
Jersey. 

Michael Houdin, a French Roman Catholic who entered the Epis- 
copal ministry, while a missionary to Trenton and vicinity, was called 
as chaplain and intelligence officer to serve with the British Army in 
the conquest of Quebec. Edward Vaughan was rector in and around 
Elizabethtown for. forty 
years until his death in 1747; 
Isaac Bowne spent almost — 
thirty-two years in Newark, | 
and Colin Campbell twenty- 
eight years in Burlington, 
William Skinner thirty-six in 
Perth Amboy and Wood- 
bridge. Samuel Cooke 
twenty-five years in Mon- 
mouth County before the 
Revolutionary War. These 
were the outstanding Angli- 
can rectors of early pre-Rev- 
olutionary days. 
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In the early days of the 
eighteenth century there had 
been a decided lowering of 
moral standards and deaden- 
ing of the spiritual life. The 
fires of the pioneer fervor of 
the earlier settlers had died 
cold.. The mere task’ of 
carving a material living out 
of the wilderness, the sparseness of settlements, the lack of access to 
churches, and the lack of capacity of the churches to train men enough 
to reach all the little outposts of civilization all had their effect. But 
the most dominant reason for the decline of religion was the reflected 
spirit of the home countries beyond the sea. The stormy political 
aspects of the times, the frequent and violent changes of government in 
England, the licentious and debauched courts of Charles II, and then 
of James II, and the general prevalence of frivolity and profligacy all 
left their marks on the American Colonial scene. There was a stale- 
ness of thought and a stagnation of religion. Against this background 
of religion degenerated to formalism, of religion scorned and sneered 
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at by many in the life of the old country, the Great Awakening of 


religion began to take root. 


The Presbyterians Organize—lIn Scotland, Calvinism had been 
forced to organize for freedom. While the Confession of Faith had 
been adopted there by Parliament in 1560, it was the adoption of the 
Second Book of Discipline in 1577 which organized the church into 
presbyteries, synods and a general assembly. Defending the rights 
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Old Stone Presbyterian Church in Fairfield, Built 1780 


of the common man, and protecting the middle and lower classes 
against the oppressions of the aristocracy and the Crown, the Scotch 
Presbyterians had thus early learned the value of organization. After 
Cromwell had died the Stuarts had returned to the throne with their 
vindictive persecution of all democratic institutions. In England, 
James I had previously said: “If you aim at a Scottish Presbytery, it 
agreeth as well with monarchy as God with the devil.” 

When in England the Reformation had followed more along the 
lines of the Roman Catholic model, substituting the King for the 
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Pope, and the Lutheran model, and had more or less rejected the 
Presbyterian model, there arose a movement among Puritans known 
as Separatism. Under this system groups of Puritan churches sepa- 
rated themselves from larger organizations, and each individual 
church developed its own autonomy and independence. Most of the 
New England Puritans were Separatists; that is, the individual con- 
gregations had over them no central authority. But wherever the 
Scotch, Scotch-Irish and English Presbyterians came they brought 
with them the insistence on central government—presbytery and 
synod. 

In the Jersey Colony the Congregational churches, isolated in the 
wilderness, often cut off from outside contact and finding it difficult to 
secure ministers, were seriously handicapped by such lack of organiza- 
tion. If a minister led his flock into “error,” or a political Governor 
attempted to influence a church, nothing much could be done by a mere 
local congregation. 

As early as 1657 Presbyterians had been in Maryland, and as 
early as 1635 in Connecticut. A Presbyterian Church was organized 
in Long Island in 1644. In 1683, at the request of Maryland Presby- 
terians, Francis Makemie was sent over by the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
tery of Laggan, and began his noble and vigorous ministry, developing 
Presbyterian churches in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
Makemie was a true statesman who saw the need of an American 
organization for Presbyterians and thus dared to make the first 
official break of any American church from the home country. 

Under the influence of this Scotch-Irish Presbyterian missionary, 
Francis Makemie, much noble pioneer work was done among the 
scattered Presbyterians, and the Presbytery of Philadelphia was 
organized in 1706. John Hampton and George McNish, just sent 
over as Presbyterian missionaries from London, and four other Pres- 
byterian ministers of the general region, Jedadiah Andrews, John: 
Wilson, Nathaniel Taylor, and Samuel Davies, thus officially organ- 
ized, with Mackemie, the Presbyterian Church in America, independ- 
ent of Europe, as a rallying point for the Presbyterians of the Middle 
Colonies. Many New Jersey congregations, with Congregational 
New England background, needing an organization which would 
enable them to be united into a new strength of numbers, soon sought 
admission to presbytery—Freehold, Cohansey, Woodbridge, Eliza- 
beth, Newark, Newtown, Southampton, among others. «In joining 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, the Congregational churches of New 
Jersey were not accepting, fully, Scottish Presbyterianism. But as the 
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migration of Scotch and Scotch-Irish, driven out of Ulster and out of 
Scotland by persecution, continued, the presbytery expanded its pow- 
ers and had grown into a synod of several presbyteries. There was 
no written constitution or established creed or discipline; but each 
local Presbyterian Church was left free to regulate its own affairs. 

Makemie gave such a good account of himself at his trial, after 
his arrest by Lord Cornbury, and rallied public opinion around him 
so, that, though he was forced to pay heavy costs, he gained a notable 
victory for religious toleration. 
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Old Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Bridgeton 


So rapidly did Presbyterianism grow, with the New Jersey Con- 
gregationalists becoming Presbyterian because of thé need of central 
organization, that the original Presbytery of Philadelphia had to 
develop into a synod of four presbyteries—Philadelphia, Snow Hill, 
Newcastle, Long Island. 

The struggle between the Scotch and Scotch-Irish strict Presby- 
terians, and the New England and English Congregationalists, who 
thus composed the Presbyterian Church of the early and middle eight- 
eenth centuries in New Jersey and the other Middle Colonies, was 
precipitated in 1727 when the Rev. John Thomson of the Presby- 
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tery of New Castle proposed that the synod adopt completely the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, requiring every minister and every 
candidate to subscribe to it in full. A happy compromise was reached 
in a clause which required the adoption of the Westminster Confes- 
sion ‘‘in all essential and necessary articles.” And “the Synod sol- 
emnly agree that none of us will traduce or use any opprobrious terms 
of those who differ from us in these extra-essentials and not necessary 
points of doctrine, but treat them with the same friendship, kindness, 
and brotherly love as if they had not differed from us in such senti- 
ments.”’ In the struggle between central authority and freedom this 
‘Adopting Act,” far-reaching and conciliatory, has been called the 
“pivot of the history of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States.” It created not a Scottish nor even an English Presbyterian 
Church, but an American Presbyterian Church. It was adopted by 
the act of the General Synod in 1729. This adopting act denied any 
civil authority the right to persecute anyone for his religion—the 
first official statement of the separation of church and State by an 
American church. 

But this division of thought within the Presbyterian Church—the 
insistence on central authority, with the revelation of God through a 
formal church organization, on the one hand, and the belief in indi- 
vidual freedom, and the pietistic personal experience of God on the 
other hand, led to an inevitable breach at the Great Awakening. 

First, however, there was the question of the education of the 
ministry. All Presbyterians agreed on the necessity of an educated 
ministry. ‘The old country group insisted, however, that the ministers 
of the Colonies be educated abroad, or at least at distant Yale or 
Harvard. Either was remote and expensive. 

The Jersey Presbyterians held true to their tradition of a trained 
ministry, and would not let down the bars. But it was obviously 
impossible to send young men to the colleges of England or Scotland 
for training, and it seemed equally unwise to train men in the New 
England colleges, Harvard and Yale, both of which had apparently 
become too liberal. Meanwhile a William Tennent, a native of Ire- 
land, who had been an Episcopalian, came to this country with his 
four sons, Gilbert, William, Jr., John, and Charles, in 1716. He 
became a Presbyterian in 1718; and because of his own family, the 
problem of educating men for the ministry became an acute one to 
him. In 1730 he opened ‘The Log College’? at Neshaminy, Penn- 
sylvania, to train men, his sons among them, for the ministry. ‘The 
Log College” was the first theological seminary in America; and from 
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its founding in 1726 to the end of the century Log College graduates 
founded an even one hundred similar “Log Colleges,” academies or 
classical schools. 

The continued rapid growth of the Presbyterian Church in New 
Jersey compelled an expansion in its organization again. Jersey was 
divided into two presbyteries in 1738, the Presbytery of New York 
including Long Island, the churches in Elizabeth, Woodbridge, West- 
field, Newark, Connecticut Farms; and the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick, organized in Gilbert 
Tennent’s New Brunswick 
church, including all the cen- 
tral Jersey churches, New 
Brunswick, Trenton, Hope- 
well, Princeton, and others. 

It was in the New Bruns- 
wick Presbytery that contro- 
versy over education arose. 
Unable to send candidates 
for the ministry to far off 
England or Scotland, or even 
to New England, New Bruns- 
wick Presbytery examined 
ministerial candidates trained 
at Tennent’s little “Log Col- 
lege’ in Neshaminy and 
found them adequately 

(Photo by Lauren MacMaster) trained. In the Synod of 
Connecticut Farms Church Philadelphia, to which Pres- 
bytery reported, a protest 
was made against New Brunswick Presbytery’s acceptance of a “Log 
College” graduate for licensure and ordination. New Brunswick 
Presbytery insisted that the right of examination was a local right 
of Presbytery, not the centralized right of the larger governing 
body, synod. Meanwhile, too, the Great Awakening had begun to 
take root in New Jersey, and Gilbert Tennent, a leader of New Bruns- 
wick Presbytery, had been wandering around preaching with White- 
field. Several local Colonial officials, agents of the King, and, there- 
fore, of the Anglican Church, had protested to synod against “rov- 
ing ministers,” which meant ministers preaching out of the jurisdic- 
tion of their own parish without government permits. 

Synod refused to permit the “Log College” graduate ordained by 

New Brunswick Presbytery to preach and refused to permit the 
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churches in Maidenhead (Lawrenceville) and Hopewell (Penning- 
ton) to be built in which this young man was. called to preach. In 
Gilbert Tennent’s way of thinking his father’s school, “Log College,” 
had been roundly snubbed. The presbytery was dismissed from the 
synod, and the Presbytery of New York and the Presbytery of New 
Castle walked out with it. For two years the Presbytery of New 
York tried unsuccessfully to effect a reconciliation, but the “Old 
Lights” would have none of it. Led by Jonathan Dickinson, Aaron 
Burr, Ebenezer Pemberton, John Pierson, all New Englanders, a 
meeting was held in Elizabeth and twenty-two mininisters and three 
presbyteries organized the Synod of New York. Thus, the strong 
central government of the Presbyterians was split into two independent 
synods, Philadelphia and New York, from 1741 to 1758, when they 
united again. 

The Maidenhead (Lawrenceville) church had been built about 
1698. Strange to relate, Christians had a richer and finer fellowship 
than did the authorites, who so often used church titles for political 
ends. The Ewing Church, near Trenton, was built for joint use of 
the Church of England and of the Presbyterians in April, 1703, a fine 
example of New Jersey tolerance at the time when neither New York 
nor Virginia would permit Presbyterian ministers to preach there. 
The Episcopalians ultimately withdrew and built St. Michael’s 
Church, Trenton. 

Meanwhile, too, across the land, there had come a mighty and a 
strange religious movement, the Great Awakening, one of the most 
tumultuous epochs of the church’s early American history. ‘The 
Great Revival’? some called it; but others called it ‘“The Great 
Schism.” 


The Great Awakening—In May, 1738, there arrived in America 
a truly remarkable young man, scarcely twenty-four years old, an asso- 
ciate of the Wesleys, the founders of Methodism in England. This 
amazing preacher, George Whitefield, left an imperishable name 
among the annals of American Christianity. Before his arrival reli- 
gion in the Colonies had gotten into the doldrums, and had lost its 
vigor and enthusiasm. From Oxford, Whitefield had gone to 
Georgia, at the suggestion of the Wesleys, who had been missionaries 
there before their ‘“‘conversion.”’ Staying three months in Georgia 
and laying plans for an orphanage, Whitefield returned to England to 
collect funds. He was ordained to the ministry and began his preach- 
ing. So many church doors were closed to him that he began out- 
door preaching to increasing multitudes. He sailed again for America 
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and landed at Lewiston, Pennsylvania, October 30, 1739, from where 
he proceeded to Philadelphia, where the Quakers welcomed him with 
open arms. No building was large enough to accommodate the 
crowds who came to hear him. Benjamin Franklin became his friend 
and was interested in his plans for an orphanage. 

Meanwhile, strange stirrings had begun in the American church. 
In New England in his large parish at Northampton the brilliant Jona- 
than Edwards wrote, in 1730: “It seems to be a time of extraordi- 
nary dullness in religion.” In 1734 under Edwards the spirit of God 
began to move among men. Religion became the matter of chief con- 
cern, there was a mighty religious awakening. In Northampton, in 
a town of one thousand one hundred, there were over three hundred 
conversions. And the movement began to spread. 

Jonathan Edwards was a man of great intellect, rare strength of 
personality, and a life wholly dedicated to God. He was a theo- 
logian, a philosopher, and a mystic, whose home life was idyllic in 
beauty and whose determination was to make religion real and vital. 
He was the flower of New England Puritanism. His home life 
inspired Whitefield; and it was in his home that David Brainerd died. 
During the days when moral standards were low and spirituality dead, 
it was the magnetic soul-stirring sermons of Edwards which began 
a mighty spiritual movement. 

In New Jersey in the town of New Brunswick there was a very 
faithful Dutch Reformed minister, the Rev. Theodore J. Frelinghuy- 
sen, who had come to America in 1720, and the fervor of whose evan- 
gelistic preaching had stirred opposition among his church officers. 
Frelinghuysen had the German pietistic spirit which came to grips 
with the formalism and dead orthodoxy which paralyzed the Euro- 
pean Roman Catholic and Protestant churches of that day. Through 
his counsel and leadership, the fiery young minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in New Brunswick, Gilbert Tennent, whose father had founded 
the famous “Log College” at Neshaminy, and who had been edu- 
cated there, caught the spirit of the evangelistic revival, 

Undergoing an emotional experience in his own life, through an 
illness of several months, Tennent learned from Frelinghuysen the 
warm glow of the faith. These all prepared the ground for the 
Awakening. 

Jonathan Dickinson, who had come from near Northampton, 
began his ministry about that time in Elizabethtown. There and at 
Newark, among the Presbyterians, deep stirrings had begun. Simi- 
lar movements occurred, especially among the young people, at New 
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Londonderry, Pennsylvania, where the “Log College” of Gilbert ‘Ten- 
nent had been at work. 

On his way north, Whitefield preached at New Brunswick, and 
from then on in the Jersey Colony and nearby, Tennent was fre- 
quently teamed with Whitefield. In evangelistic meetings in New 
York, Tennent preached, and Whitefield said of him: ‘Never before 
have I heard such a searching sermon. He went to the bottom indeed, 
and did not daub with intempered mortar.” ‘Tennent went with 
Whitefield into New England, preaching to multitudes. 

Benjamin Franklin, in Philadelphia, gave us the best estimate of 
the preaching of Whitefield. His scientific mind estimated a crowd 
which came to Philadelphia one day to hear him. Wrote Franklin: 
“IT had the curiosity to learn how far he could be heard, by retiring 
backward down the street towards the river; I found his voice dis- 
tinct till I came near Front Street, when some noise in that street 
obscured it. Imagining then a semi-circle, of which my distance should 
be the radius, and that it was filled with auditors, to each of whom I 
allowed two square feet, I computed that he might well be heard by 
thirty-thousand. This reconciled me to the newspaper accounts of 
his having preached to twenty-five thousand people in the fields, and 
to the history of generals haranguing their army which I had some- 
times doubted.’’ Without loud speakers or mechanical convenience, 
Whitefield and Tennent reached thousands outdoors—they must have 
been physical as well as spiritual giants! 

_ Whitefield preached throughout New Jersey, and the people of 
many of the principal towns came to hear him. In his New Brunswick 
visit he wrote of the seven thousand who heard him there where there 
were ‘‘great meetings of the congregations: God’s power was so 
among us in the Afternoon Sermon that had I proceded the Cries and 
Groans of the Congregation would have drowned my voice. One 
Woman was struck down.” During the preceding week, Whitefield 
had preached at Greenwich, Gloucester, and Amwell in West Jersey, 
and to vast crowds at Woodbridge and Elizabethtown. Religion 
began to reach the masses! 

In a time when true religion was becoming extinct in England and 
even in Scotland, and when intelligent men were prone to look upon it as 
an outworked superstition, it was the Wesleys in the old country and 
Whitefields both in the old country and in America, who revived the 
Christian faith. Out of this great revival came the democratic ideals 
of America and England. Whitefield visited America seven times, 
for he loved the forests of the new land, which he got to know inti- 
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mately from New England to Georgia. He was a man of amazing 
energy and unusual preaching ability. Wherever he went crowds 
flocked to him; and, when he left, societies for praying and singing were 
organized, and new members received into the churches. Sometimes 
he was almost dead with heat and fatigue; thrice a day he mounted his 
horse, oftimes having to be lifted upon it. His journal records the 
delightful hours he spent with his friends, William Tennent, and his 
son, Gilbert, the Rev. Mr. Blair and others. “Night,” he wrote, “was 
as if it were turned into day when we rode singing through the woods.” 

He wisely noted the work of Tennent’s “Log College” on his 
first visit. “Mr. Tennent, and his brethren in presbytery, intended 
breeding up gracious youths for our Lord’s vineyard,” he said. 
“The place wherein the young men now study is a log house, about 
twenty feet long, and nearly as broad. From this despised place seven 
or eight worthy ministers of Jesus have been sent forth, and a foun- 
dation is now laying for the instruction of others. “The work, I am 
persuaded, is of God and therefore will not come of nought.” 

Whitefield’s preaching abounded in anecdotes, his style was col- 
loquial, and while his sermons were doctrinal, they were also practical. 
An observer wrote: “He has a most peculiar art of speaking per- 
sonally to you, ina congregation of 4,000, when none would suspect his 
object.” 

The Colonies never had such an experience and were destined 
never to have another. In the wake of the revival went up the shouts 
of the converted, the cries of those who had not availed themselves of 
the opportunity. Men dreamed dreams and saw visions. Strong men 
underwent great emotional stress, often falling to the ground during 
the meetings. For nearly a decade the spirit of the movement swept 
over the Colonies, with New Jersey in the very center of it. White- 
field continued his ministry, crossed and recrossed the Atlantic many 
times, speaking all over New Jersey. Preaching every day to crowds 
in the field, Whitefield was stricken and died in Newburyport, near 
Boston, where he lies buried. He died in 1769. 

There were lasting and definite results of the Great Awakening 
in New Jersey. The whole current of religious thought was perma- 
nently affected. Education was given a new impulse and the plans 
were furthered for the training of the ministry. The building of 
Princeton College was stimulated among the Presbyterians. And a 
new life was breathed into the whole Presbyterian Church. The way 
was paved for the founding of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New Jersey, for that church was an outgrowth of Wesleyanism, with 
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which Whitefield had early been associated. (Towards the end of 
his life, Whitefield broke theologically with the Wesleys and was out 
of all the denominations.) The religious revival laid in men’s minds 
the foundation principles of the Christian faith out of which liberty 
and democracy grew; and thus prepared the way for the movement 
towards independence. Stripped of its doctrinal absurdities, its extremes 
such as Jonathan Edwards’ famous sermon, ‘‘Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God,” and stripped too of its unfortunate quarrels, the 
Whitefield-Tennent movement in New Jersey was the most striking 
religious experience in Colonial times. 

Fundamentally the Great Awakening made religion a vital expe- 
rience to thousands to whom it had been only an ancient tradition. 
It made religion a living oracle, rather than a dead tradition. 

The flood tide, however, left some flotsam and jetsam in its wake. 
Whitefield was technically an Episcopalian, as were also the Wesleys. 
But the Episcopal Church in the Colonies, as well as in the homeland, 
closed its doors to them. For example, the Rev. Thomas Chandler, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown, was the first to refuse 
his pulpit to Whitefield in the Middle Colonies, and stood firmly 
against ‘“‘the unseemly and unbalanced enthusiasm” and ‘‘the unhealthi- 
ness of such unrestrained excitement.’”’ He was repelled by White- 
field’s disregard of the church. 3 

The besetting sin of roving evangelists is the tendency to attack 
and to belittle the work of permanent pastors. Whitefield was not 
wholly free from such insinuations occasionally about ‘unconverted 
ministers.’ Gilbert Tennent, the strong-willed Presbyterian leader 
from New Brunswick, was restive under the Presbyterian Synod’s 
act prohibiting ministers from preaching in any field but their own. 
In 1740, in Maryland, he preached a fiery sermon on “The danger 
of an unconverted ministry.” It was that sermon which really precipi- 
tated the split in the Presbyterian Church for seventeen years. 

Staid pastors of churches were naturally disturbed when great 
evangelistic meetings were held in their parishes, ofttimes without 
their invitation. In New England a Long Island minister, who was 
twice judged insane, stirred up emotional excesses, such as burning 
publicly the books of the well-beloved Matthew Henry. ‘Hot Gos- 
pellers” often engaged in censorious judgments against those with 
whom they did not agree. Rules of the synod in examining candidates 
for the ministry were not enforced, and claims of a state of “grace” 
were substituted occasionally for the Presbyterian insistence on educa- 
tion of the ministry. The resulting schism in the Presbyterian Church 
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continued until 1758, when through the efforts of Gilbert Tennent, 
around whom much of the controversy had arisen, and who mean- 
while had become minister of the Second Church of Philadelphia, the 
breach was healed. Meanwhile the number of ministers in “The 
Old Side” Presbyterian Church, which meant those in and around 
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Bergen Reformed Church and Parsonage 


and south of Philadelphia, had decreased from twenty-five to twenty- 
two. And the number of ministers in the ‘New Side,” which meant 
especially those in the Presbytery of New Brunswick, in central and 
northern New Jersey and New York, had increased from twenty-two 
to seventy-two. The reunion of the two synods occurred in 1758. 
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Strange as it may seem, while the Great Awakening did cause 
breaches in the question of church procedure and policy, one of its 
by-products was the unification of the American people. Bitter 
denominational differences tended to lessen. In a sermon which 
Whitefield preached from the balcony of the courthouse on Market 
Street, Philadelphia, on one of his first visits, he delivered the fol- 


lowing apostrophe: “Father Abraham, who have you in Heaven? 
Any Episcopalians?” “No.” ‘Any Presbyterians?” “No.” ‘Any 
Baptists?” ‘No.’ ‘Have you any Methodists, Seceders, or Inde- 


pendents there?” ‘No, No.” ‘Why, who have you there?” ‘We 
don’t know those names here. All who are here are Christians, believ- 
ers in Christ—men who have overcome by the blood of the Lamb. 
and the Word of his testimony.” ‘Oh, is that the case? Then, God 
help me, God help us all, to forget party names, and to become Chris- 
tians in deed and in truth!” 

That sentiment Whitefield reiterated wherever he went until the 
American people were. drawn closer together, and thus the way was 
prepared for a larger political unity out of which independence came. 


The Dutch Reformed Church—By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Friends dominated Southern Jersey, which had been 
known as West Jersey; the Presbyterians dominated North Jersey, 
which had been known as East Jersey; the Episcopalians were gath- 
ering strength with the Friends in Burlington, Trenton, Amboy, and 
the Monmouth County shore. 

The Dutch Reformed Church grew slowly. As early as 1680 they 
had an unorganized congregation in Bergen, now Jersey City, and 
in 1682 preaching services at Hackensack, in 1669 at a church at 
Freehold (Marlboro), and about the same time at Raritan and Som- 
erville. But the wars with the English had changed the type of New 
Jersey settlers. The Dutch insisted on continuing their native lan- 
guage, even after English had become the universal tongue of New 
Jersey. And by nature of their organization, the New Jersey Dutch 
churches were still an official part of the church in the old country, 
even as the pre-Revolutionary Anglicans were. It paralyzed the 
church in the New World to depend on all judgments and procedures 
of a committee back in Europe, seven or eight months’ round trip 
away by sailing vessel. 

A natural division, therefore, arose in the Dutch Church, similar 
to the division in the Presbyterian Church—between conservative and 
liberal—between those who insisted on the Old World ties, and even 
the continued use of the Dutch language, and those who wanted to 
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make the church an American church, self-controlled and self-govern- 
ing. The American party was led by Dominie Frelinghuysen, the 
able New Brunswick pastor, who had made a trip to the home land 
seeking unsuccessfully a more liberal attitude for the American Dutch 
Church. Part of the problem was the problem the Presbyterians had 
struggled over—the problem of educating the ministry for the Ameri- 
can church. Frelinghuysen got no help in Holland in the solution of 
that problem. The long struggle of the New Jersey Dutch finally 
ended in the formation of a coetus, or a provincial church assembly, 
which lacked the full powers of a classis. The struggle then became 
more intense. 

The Dutch Reformed Church in New Jersey organized itself and 
became fully independent of the church in the old country seven years 
before the Revolutionary War. 


The Baptists—The Baptists, who had been among the earliest 
denominations in Jersey, had a congregational church organization, 
each local church independent, and thus lacked the compactness of 
the Quakers or the central organization of the Presbyterians. Their 
first leader, John Bowne, who had been arrested by Governor Stuy- 
vesant in New York, and had at his own expense traveled to Amster- 
dam to plead for liberty of conscience before the directors of the 
West India Company, was not an ordained minister. He returned 
to New Jersey to become active in the organization of Baptist 
churches. Another of the early very able Baptist pioneers had been 
Abel Morgan, whose fame as an orator and patriot continued in the 
Middletown Church from 1739 to 1785. The Piscataway Church 
had been organized by Hanserd Knollys, who had escaped New Eng- 
land persecution. The third early Baptist Church, at Cohansey, first 
served by the Rev. Elias Keach, was composed chiefly of early immi- 
grants from Tipperary, Ireland. These three churches were among 
the first to organize the Philadelphia Baptist Association, in 1707. 
Soon, thereafter, the Baptist Church at Hopewell was organized in 
1715, and that became the home church of several distinguished Bap- 
tist preachers, who, in turn, organized other pre-Revolutionary Bap- 
tist churches. Hopewell’s first pastor, the Rev. Isaac Eaton, organ- 
ized an academy, which was the embryo of the first Baptist college 
in America, Brown University. Almost contemporaneous with the 
Hopewell Church were Baptist churches at Cape May, Scotch Plains 
and Morristown. Like their early pioneer, Roger Williams, the New 
Jersey Baptists insisted on liberty of conscience and of worship. 
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The Baptists were the true heirs of the Great Awakening. The 
appeal of the evangelistic preachers had been to individual sinners, 
and to a personal repentance and return to God. These repentant 
sinners were less likely to submit to organizational and clerical disci- 
pline, as a result of their inward and personal experience, and they 
headed for the sect which would recognize and accept and encourage 
their individual temperaments. With the decline of the Quakers this 
sect, in New Jersey, was the Baptists. It was this rapid development, 
resulting from the Great Awakening, which gave quick growth to the 
Baptist Academy, established at Hopewell in 1756, removed eight 
years later to Warren, Rhode Island, and which later became Brown 
University, the first American Baptist College. 

The Baptists, the first sect to represent the English yeomanry, 
lacked the canniness of the Quakers and Presbyterians, and did not 
acquire many worldly possessions. The Baptists usually were small 
farmers. 


The Germans—After the terrible Thirty Years’ War, which 
ended in 1648, there developed in the Moravian or Bohemian Church, 
which had been founded in the fifteenth century, a new Pietist move- 
ment. The persecutions of the seventeenth century caused many of 
these beautiful Christian characters to flee to the home of Count 
Zinzendorf in Saxony in 1722. Later they built a village called 
“‘Herrnhut’’—the Lord’s Watch. They made much of education of the 
young, and later Lutheran Pietists, Philip Spencer and August 
Francke, labored to develop a type of education which would develop 
personal piety rather than formal theological knowledge. The move- 
ment centered in the Universities of Halle, Jena and Tubingen, where 
Lutherans and Moravian Brethren mingled together. Appreciation 
was given to the use of music in religious education. Under Count 
Zinzendorf the schools of Herrnhut became famous. These Moravian 
Brethren fostered the many missions to the Indians at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth and neighboring towns of Pennsylvania, and among the 
Germans, who, in the Middle Colonies, had so greatly neglected 
their church. 

In southern Jersey such German Moravian missionaries were 
very active. They gathered congregations at Raccoon, Oldmans 
Creek, Penns Neck, Middletown, Cranbury, Crosswicks, Trenton, 
Princeton, Maurice River, Cape May, and Great and Little Egg 
harbors, and established a school at Oldmans Creek. ‘They built 
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mission churches and schools in the upper Delaware Valley. They 
purchased land there and developed a new home which they called 
Greenland, 1769, and later Hope, in 1774. By 1792 they had devel- 
oped industries, a community house, a congregation, and a school 
there, and had begun English preaching. 

With the early establishment of Germantown, and the opening of 
the State of Pennsylvania, most German settlers, Lutherans and 
Reformed, moved there instead of into New Jersey. As early as 1707 
an advance band of Lutherans from Wolfenbuttel and Halderstadt, 
originally planning to settle in New York, made their homes in Ger- 
man Valley, New Jersey. Other Germans from the Palatinate fol- 
lowed. In 1714 Lutherans became neighbors of the Dutch in Rari- 
tan Valley in a log church called “Raritan-among-the-Hills.” It was 
in this church, in 1735, that the first meeting of the Lutheran minis- 
ters of America was held. That there were only nine churches thus 
represented shows the slowness of the growth of Lutheranism. After 
half a century of continued use, the old church became inadequate and, 
in 1757, the St. Paul’s Lutheran Church at Pluckemin was built. 

As far back as 1715, Lutheran pastors from New York began to 
make regular visits to three small congregations about Millstone and 
the hills of the Raritan River. By 1730 there were two congrega- 
tions in Somerset and Hunterdon counties. Unable to secure depend- 
able and well-trained ministers, the Jersey Lutherans turned to “The 
Lutheran Apostle of America,” the Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, who had 
come to Pennsylvania in 1742 and had become the real leader of 
Lutheranism. He, too, had brought with him the Pietist spirit from 
Halle. He sent schoolmasters to many of the parishes, but many of 
them were not too well prepared. The main aim of the schools was 
to prepare for confirmation. These parochial schools died out with 
the loss of German cultural identity in the early nineteenth century. 

In 1746 the Rev. Michael Schlatter was appointed the first super- 
intendent of German Reformed churches. In 1750 he visited Ger- 
man Reformed churches at Rockaway, Fox Hill, and Amwell, in 
Jersey. As late as 1757 Amwell was the only German Reformed 
Church in New Jersey with a permanent pastor on the field. 

There is a tradition of a colony of two hundred Polish Protestants, 
led by Count Sobieski, settling in the valleys of the Passaic and Rari- 
tan in the early eighteenth century. 

The tendency to cling to Old World language and customs 
retarded the growth of the church. But the statesmanlike leadership 
of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the circuit rider leader of Lutheran- 
ism, guided the growth of Lutheranism into permanent channels. 
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Early Roman Catholics—Colonel Dongan, a Catholic, afterwards 
Earl of Limerick, succeeded Andros as Governor in New Jersey in 
1683. There were some Catholic artisans in early Elizabethtown 
and Woodbridge. Among the redemptioners, those who were sold 
as temporary slaves until they worked off in wages for their passage, 
were also Catholics, scattered in West Jersey. 

Indirect evidence suggests the presence of Roman Catholic mis 
sionary priests in Gloucester County as early as 1685; and there were 
a few Roman Catholics in Cape May about 1690 among some French 
servants. It has been claimed that John Tatham, quasi-governor of 
West Jersey and a famous man about the Province before 1700, was 
a Roman Catholic. 

The first regular priest in New Jersey was the Rev. Ferdinand 
Farmer, whose family name was Steinmeyer, a native of Germany, 
who every spring and summer came up from Philadelphia from 1758 
to 1786 to Mt. Hope, Macopin, Basking Ridge, Trenton, and Salem. 
He averaged seven to seventeen baptisms each year in Jersey, 
according to his careful records. In 1744 another German Jesuit 
visited New Jersey to hold services at Iron Furnace, Macopin, Echo 
Lake, a settlement of Germans from the Rhine near Cologne, and in 
Iron Furnace was organized the first regular Catholic place of worship 
in the State after the Revolutionary War. Just before the Revolution- 
ary War there was a large migration from Ireland of three thousand 
five hundred, settling in Philadelphia, which had then only a total popu- 
lation of twenty thousand. Patrick Colvin, a Catholic, and McKonkey, 
an Irish Presbyterian, furnished Washington with the boats to cross 
the Delaware and turn the tide of war at Trenton. ‘Molly Pitcher,” 
of battle fame, was a Roman Catholic, and there were many Catholics 
fighting for freedom among the officers and men of Washington’s 
army. 

The Roman Catholics had practically no organized churches in 
New Jersey in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, not until after 
1800. 


Indians—The New Jersey Indians were the Lenni-Lenape, hunt- 
ers, with a very rudimentary knowledge of agriculture, less cruel than 
the more northern Indians, but easily aroused to deeds of violence. 
They were particularly noted, in Indian life, for their hospitality, and, 
towards the traveler, the flap of their wigwams was always open. 
This spontaneous redeeming quality called forth the loud praises of 
William Penn. While the Lenni-Lenape and the Colonist dwelt 
together in far greater amity than in other Colonies, there was, never- 
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theless, a mutual distrust, which neither the assurance of government 
powers, nor the efforts of Christian missionaries totally displaced. 
No armed bands of Indians raided or burned settlements, but the 
social natures of red man and white man were at war. The white 
man's treatment of the Indians was never overly fair, but it was not 
until the French and Indian wars that open violence appeared. Fron- 
tier massacres occurred in 1755 and, in 1758, through the influence of 
Governor Bernard, the first Indian reservation in the United States 
was made at Brotherton, near Burlington. The Indians remained on 
that three thousand-acre tract until 1802, when they were removed to 
a New York State reservation; in 1822 the New Jersey Indians were 
removed to a Wisconsin reservation. In comparison with the experi- 
ences of some other Colonies, the attitude towards the Indians shown 
by the New Jersey Colonists was at least partially affected by the 
religious teachings of Jersey’s early Christian leaders. 


Early Methodists—By the time of the Revolutionary War the fires 
of the Whitefield revival had grown cold and the five great Jersey faiths 
—Presbyterian, Quaker, Episcopalian, Baptist, and Dutch Calvinist 
—had grown static, formal, and didactic. There was a lack of fervor 
and popular interest, and the time was ripe for the agnosticism and 
infidelity which characterized the Europe of that day. To combat this 
influence Wesley had started a movement within the Anglican Church, 
which was viewed by that church first with apathy and later with 
alarm. This “Methodist’’ movement, insisting on grace rather than 
education for its ministers, knew no distinction of color, age, sex, or 
affiliation. By its very fervor and enthusiasm, it grew rapidly until 
soon there was a Methodist meetinghouse in every town in West Jer- 
sey, south of the Raritan. Ignoring all social caste, appealing through 
its itinerant ministry to the enthusiasms of the people everywhere, 
Methodism grew rapidly in West Jersey after the Revolution and 
during the days of confederation. Barriers were broken down in a 
new sort of democracy; and every Methodist Church member became 
a fiery enthusiast. In East Jersey, now northern New Jersey, where 
Presbyterian and Dutch Calvinistic influences were strong, Method- 
ism was much slower in making its post-Revolutionary headway. 

This Methodist movement, before the days of the Revolution, was 
distinctly a movement in the Anglican Church, and not, at the first, 
an independent denomination. Early Wesleyans, stimulated by 
Whitefield’s revival, had here and there started such Methodist 
groups. 
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The first group of Methodists did not meet in this country until 
1766, in New York City, in the home of Philip Embury, who had 
been a local preacher in his native Ireland. A hall where the Metho- 
dists first met in New York was near a barracks and, in February, 
1766, an officer of the Royal Army in military dress, entered the class 
meeting. He allayed the fears of the little group when he knelt in 
prayer with them, and after the meeting introduced himself as ‘‘Cap- 
tain Thomas Webb, of the King’s service, and also a soldier of the 
cross and a spiritual son of John Wesley.” Soon afterward Webb 
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was removed to Philadelphia, and the planting of Methodism in 
New Jersey, first in Trenton, Pemberton, and Burlington, was due to 
Webb. 

While Embury was working in New York, Robert Strawbridge, 
an Irish carpenter, in Baltimore, and Webb in New Jersey, John Wes- 
ley sent Francis Asbury to the Colonies in 1771. With his headquar- 
ters in Baltimore, Asbury roamed the seaboard, the real Father of 
American Methodism. 

Asbury was the prophet of the long road, wandering on horse- 
back through the narrow Indian trails to sparsely populated settle- 
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ments. All the shrewd wisdom which his contemporary, John Jacob 
Astor, applied at that time to the fur trade, Asbury applied to reli- 
gion. He never married. His salary was eighty dollars a year. From 
New Hampshire to Georgia, from New Jersey to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, he rode “in journeyings often,” “in perils of the wilderness.” 
He was a welcome guest everywhere among people of all faiths and of 
no faith. He was the first real “circuit rider,” whose presence deep- 
ened the spirit of many a Christian. He laid the foundations for the 
amazing after-the-Revolution-growth of the Methodist Church. 

The first Methodist Conference was held in 1773 in Philadelphia, 
with a total membership of 3,148. The first Methodist Church in 
New Jersey, so organized as a church, and not merely a group within 
the Anglican Church, was in Trenton, 1772. 


David Brainerd—One of the unusual Christian characters of 
early Jersey was David Brainerd, the noted disciple to the Indians. 
Jonathan Edwards, while president of Princeton, wrote “An Account 
of the Life of the Rev. David Brainerd, minister of the Gospel, and 
missionary to the Indians of the Honorable Society in Scotland for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge; and Pastor of a Church to 
the Indians in New Jersey.”’ 

David Brainerd was born in 1718 in Connecticut of intelligent 
parents. His father died when he was nine, and at twenty he was 
farming. Undergoing a deep religious experience, he decided to enter 
the ministry. He entered Yale, was sent home once ill, when, accord- 
ing to his journal, “he spat blood,” the first signs of the tuberculosis 
which wracked him until his early death at twenty-nine. When the 
Great Awakening struck Yale, Brainerd was greatly influenced by 
Tennent. Accused of saying of a professor's religion “he has as much 
grace as a chair,” he was expelled in his third year of college, con- 
tinued his divinity studies privately, and was licensed by the Congre- 
gational Church. Accepting an appointment as missionary to the 
Indians by the Scottish Presbyterian Society, he was examined by 
them in New York City, and sent among the Indians between Stock- 
bridge and Albany in New York State, at Kaunaumeek, where, despite 
the help of an interpreter named John Wauwaumpequunnaunt, the 
work brought little results. He came back to New Jersey, was 
ordained by the Presbytery in Newark, and began his famous work 
among the Delaware Indians. He made his home at the “Forks of 
the Delaware,” near what is now Easton, but he traveled far and 
wide. 
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The damp, cold river valley, the almost impenetrable roadless for- 
ests, the never too friendly Indians, the privation of wilderness savage 
life, the exposure, the lack of proper food and shelter, all added 
enormous burdens to a man suffering from tuberculosis; but his one 
eternal passion was not for himself but for the kingdom of God. He 
visited the church people in Kingston, Brunswick, Newark, Princeton, 
Cranbury and elsewhere in Jersey, and he even went to Philadelphia 
and back again to his New England towns and to Boston. The man’s 
vitality was amazing. His energy was ceaseless and always his urge 
was for the winning of the Indians to Christianity. He worked among 
the Indians as far west as the Susquehanna, and in the Juniata 
Indian settlement at Shamokin, Pennsylvania, but they received him 
coldly. He pushed his weak body to the limits. Frequently his jour- 
nal suggests the suffering imposed by his journeyings. Thus: ‘“Tues- 
day, July 24.—rode about 17 miles westward over a hideous moun- 
tain, to a number of Indians. Got together near thirty of them. 
Preached to them in the evening and lodged among them. Was weak 
and felt something disconsolate.”’ Here, indeed, was a strange white 
man, not one who wanted to make them drunk and then steal their 
lands from them, nor one who came to kill; but one who asked for 
nothing, shared their meager living without complaining, and actually 
loved them. 

Brainerd’s greatest results were at Crosswicks, or Crosweeksung, 
as it was then called, in New Jersey. Let his journal relate the tale: 


‘‘Crossweeksung, in New-Jersey, June 19, 1745. 

“Having spent most of my time for more than a year 
past, among the Indians in the Forks of the Delaware in 
Pennsylvania; and having in that time made two- journeys 
to Susquehannah River, far back in that province, . 

and not having had any considerable appearance of eet 
success in either of those places, which damped my spirits 
and was not a little discouraging to me; upon hearing that 
there was a number of Indians in and about a place called 
(by the Indians) Crossweeksung, in New-Jersey, about four- 
score miles southeastward from the Forks of the Delaware, 
I determined to make them a visit... . . ” 


He preached to them daily, and the Indians began to come from 
afar; at their request, he preached twice a day, and he stayed there 
two weeks. On July second he left for his home at the Forks of the 
Delaware, promising the Indians to return to Crossweeksung soon, 
if they would gather the Indians from parts yet more remote. 
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They kept their promise and so did he. He returned the second 
of August preaching daily, sometimes twice a day. He wrote: “Sur- 
prising were now the doings of the Lord, that I can say no less of 
this day, and I need say no more of it, than the arm of the Lord was 
powerfully and marvelously revealed in it.” “I stood amazed at the 
influence that seized the audience almost universally, and could com- 
pare it to nothing more aptly, than the irresistible force of a mighty 
torrent, or swelling deluge!" “Some of the white people, who came 
out of curiosity to hear what this babler would say to the poor ignor- 
ant Indians, were much awakened, and some appeared to be wounded 
with a view of their perishing state.” 

The daily journal of August continues with such notes as: “Great 
was their concern, almost everyone was praying and crying for him- 
self, as if none had been near—Guttummaukalummeh, Guttummauka- 
lummeh: i. e. Have mercy upon me, have mercy upon me, was the 
common cry.” 

By the end of August he started his daily journal record with this 
significant pronoun: “August 26: Preached to My people today. 
. ’’ Medicine men brought in their rattles and gave up their 
incantations. Men returned again to their proper wives. Drunken- 
ness ceased. Debts were paid, according to Brainerd, “‘a new prin- 
ciple of honesty and justice appears among them . . . . love now 
seems to reign among them.”’ He insisted on several months’ pro- 
bation before he would baptize any: yet by March of the following 
year there were over 130 Indians at Crossweeksung who were 
Christians. 

At the end of his first year’s ministry among the Indians of New 
Jersey, he wrote in his journal: 


“What amazing things has God wrought in the space of 
time for these poor people! What surprising change appears 
in their temper and behaviour! . . . . And their drunken 
and pagan howlings turned into devout and fervent prayers 
and praises to God! They who were sometimes darkness have 
now become light in the Lord. May they walk as children of 
the light and of the day.” 


Having caught a heavy cold in the fall of 1747, he visited Bos- 
ton, where he died of tuberculosis at the early age of twenty-nine. 
His active service in the ministry had lasted but five short years. The 
last words of his journal were: “O that His kingdom might come in 
this world . . . . that the blessed Redeemer might see of the travail 
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of his soul and be satisfied. OO come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 
Amen.” And that was the spirit he breathed into the church of his 
day, and the passion he left as the memory of his name. One hun- 
dred years later missionaries to the Cherokees beyond the Mississippi 
found among some Indian families descendants of Brainerd’s Cross- 
weeksung Indians. One of these, a very old woman, who as a little 
girl had heard her grandmother talk of Brainerd, said: ‘He was 
a young man; he was a lovely man; he was a staff to walk with; he 
went from house to house to talk religion; that was his way.’ No 
wonder the great Whitefield spoke of him often in his New Jersey 
sermons! 

Brainerd’s influence is much greater than his few short years of 
service would seem to warrant. The supreme devotion and consecra- 
tion manifested in his journal, however, and the classic account ‘of his 
life written by Jonathan Edwards, gave to Brainerd’s work an almost 
unlimited extent and duration. To name only two men of world fame 
—William Carey and Henry Martyn—pioneer missionaries, both 
of whom were moved and destined to missionary service by the exam- 
ple of Brainerd, is to record the vastness of his influence on the whole 
Christian church. 

At the death of Brainerd his brother, John, continued an Indian 
School and a self-supporting community around church and school. In 
1754 it became associated with the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock’s famous 
Indian school at Lebanon, Connecticut, the origin of Dartmouth 
College. 


John W oolman—Another of the lovely Christian characters devel- 
oped out of the religious life of early Colonial New Jersey was John 
Woolman, the Quaker. . 

John Woolman was born of Quaker parents who had settled in 
the Rancocas Valley. He inherited intense religious impulses, and 
in a day of dogmatic assertion and narrowness of belief he developed 
a breadth of mind and a humility of character which made him totally 
free of self-righteousness. From the life on a plantation he became a 
bookkeeper and a clerk in a Mount Holly store. He learned the 
tailoring trade, and when he had his full share of business did not 
hesitate to send customers to his competitors. He opened a school 
for poor neglected children in conformity to his oft expressed senti- 
ment: “It is a lovely sight to behold innocent children” and “to labor 
for their help against that which would mar the beauty of their minds 
is a debt we owe them.” 
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At the age of twenty-three he entered the public ministry of the 
Quaker faith and wandered far and wide, not only into East Jersey, 
but as far south as Virginia. His life lacked dramatic incident, and 
contained no events which a novelist would count interesting. He 
was simplicity itself and beautifully exemplified in his life, wherever 
he was, the beliefs he taught. 

Tradition says he was an orator of great power, yet of modesty 
and simplicity. The testimony of the Burlington Meeting says, “his 
ministry was sound, deep and penetrating.” And in his own life he 
was the model of self-denial and simplicity. He argued that luxuries 
and superfluities tended to effeminate the mind and weaken the body. 

He had learned the art of writing when few could write. But he 
refused the profit which so often came to those who were able to write 
wills for others, because of his vigorous objection to holding human 
beings as property. His ‘Journal’ breathes the spirit of humility 
and reads like a new dispensation, and he is best known to the world 
through his “Journal,” which was printed in 1775 and had circulation 
on both sides of the water. His English style ranks him high among 
American writers. Charles Lamb refers to him in his “Elia.” Totally 
free from theological sophistry, Woolman applied his religion objec- 
tively. True religion consisted, to him, in the inward life and in a love 
of God which manifests itself objectively to the whole visible world. 

His writings were extensive. But it is his life which shines nobly 
through the pages of history. It is said that at one time his journal 
was used as a textbook at Princeton University. One historian says 
of Woolman that he was a “Christian, all love’ with “a style of the 
most exquisite purity and grace.” 

But it is the Christian life which the journal depicts which has 
made such an impress upon men of all ages. “I found no narrow- 
ness respecting sects and opinions,” he wrote, ‘but believed that sin- 
cere, upright hearted people, in every society who truly love God, 
were accepted by Him.” He was one of those rare souls who, while 
magnifying the backslidings of himself was always tender and sympa- 
thetic to the sins of others. He felt grief and not anger at the sins 
of men. To him the Christian faith was not of man’s life a thing apart; 
it was the whole of life. Social, political and religious reforms were 
all one. 

His mercantile career gave him opportunity to examine the com- 
mercial credit system with care. He sold his goods at small profit and 
urged his customers to keep within their means. He was strongly 
opposed to war; and when during the French and Indian Wars he 
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was directed to quarter two soldiers, he did so, but absolutely refused 
the stipend offered by the State for the purpose. 

He was strongly against the immoderate use of liquor by the 
rich, who he said, drank in accordance with social custom, and among 
the poor, who were driven to it by immoderate labor. He urged 
the greatest moderation in a time when heavy drinking was customary 
and almost universal. 

But of allsthe reforms to which he dedicated his noble life the 
wrongs inflicted by slavery were closest to his heart. He preached 
fearlessly against slavery, not only in New Jersey, where it was recog- 
nized, but in Virginia, where it was the very basis of social and eco- 
nomic life. 

He attacked slavery when all Christian sects seemed to accept it 
as morally tenable. He traveled thousands of miles from Mt. Holly 
throughout the East and South over roads which an eighteenth cen- 
tury observer, Peter Kalm, describes as follows: 


‘The roads are good and bad according to the difference 
of the ground; ina sandy soil, the roads are dry and good; but 
in a clayey one they are bad. The people here are likewise 
very careless in mending them. If a rivulet is not very great, 
they do not build a bridge over it . . . . therefore, many peo- 
ple are in danger of being drowned in such places when the 
water is risen by a heavy rain. When a tree falls across the 
road it is seldom cut off to keep the road clear, but the people 
go around it... . . Hence the roads have so many bendings.”’ 


Finally he went to England, the headquarters of the slave trade, 
and to John Woolman, probably more than to any other one man, 
goes the credit for the eventual legislation forbidding slavery, passed 
by Parliament. On arriving in'England, he wrote: “I have felt dis- 
tress of mind since I came in this island, on account of the members 
of our society being mixed with the world in various sorts of traf- 
fic, carried on in impure channels. Great is the trade to Africa for 
slaves, and for the loading of these ships a great many are employed 
in their factories, among whom are members of our Society.” 

It is not easy for us to realize today how great an undertaking 
the voyage across the Atlantic was in the eighteenth century. It was 
accompanied by many hardships, was long, difficult and dangerous. 
Even the best cabins were not too comfortable. When Woolman 
sailed in the spring of 1772, he insisted on going steerage. The 
sailors’ lot in those days was a hard one, and in the steerage Woolman 
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got to know them and to share their life. He wrote: “As my lodg- 
ings in the steerage . . . . hath afforded me sundry opportunities and 
seeing, hearing, and feeling with respect to the life and spirit of many 
poor sailors .. . . I have from a motion of love taken sundry oppor- 
tunities with one of them at a time. . . . . This day we had a 
meeting.” 

He died in England, a victim of the smallpox. He left a memo- 
randum with directions for ‘an ash coffin made plaén without any 
manner of superfluity; the corpse to be wrapped in cheap flannel, the 
expense of which I leave my wearing clothes to defray as also the 
digging of the grave.” 

In Bishop’s Hill Burying Ground, in the ancient city of York, 
England, there stands a plain sandstone slab about two feet high. On 
it are these words: 

Near this place 
JoHN WooLMAN 


of Mount Holly 
New Jersey, North America 
Died 7th of roth Month 1772 
Age 52 Years 


It seems almost a strange coincidence of history that John Wool- 
man and George Whitefield, both working towards the Kingdom of 
God on earth by such radically different methods, should have come 
to the end of their ministry about 1770. 

Henry Crabb Robinson, diarist, wrote of Woolman, under date 
of January 22, 1824: 


‘Rode from London to Bury on the ‘Telegraph.’ I was 
reading all the time it was light Irving’s ‘Argument for Judge- 
ment to Come,’ which I have sinee finished. How different 
this from John Woolman’s Journal, I have been reading at 
the same time—a perfect gem. His is a schone seele, (beau- 
tiful soul). An illiterate tailor, he writes in the style of the 
most exquisite purity and grace. His moral qualities are 
transferred to his writings. His religion is love. . . . . His 
Christianity is most inviting—most fascinating.” 


In 1738 the population of New Jersey was 47,369, of which 
3,981 were slaves. In 1790 the population was 184,139, of which 
11,423 were Negro slaves. 

Some of the descendants of the high-principled William Penn did 
not hesitate to use trickery to gain ends. In 1737, Thomas Penn 
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secured the rights to what is now Bucks County, on a hill across the 
Delaware from Trenton; he bought land northward as far as a man 
could walk in a day and a half. But ‘The Walk” was made by two 
trained men; the undergrowth was cleared away, horses carried bag- 
gage and refreshments, and boats were supplied for crossing the 
streams. Woolman was vigorously opposed to this trickery to the 
Indians, which had robbed them of their birthright. It was such 
trickery, the anger from which was stirred up by the French, which 
developed the American aspect of the French and Indian Wars, 
beginning 1754. 

Colonial Parishes—In most of the early towns the Puritan minis- 
ter lived in the very midst of his congregation, so that it was only a 
short walk to the most distant home. He visited the sick, counseled 
and admonished the wayward, catechised the children, and preached 
long sermons at public worship. Usually he was the best educated 
man inthe community. But after the “Awakening” long trips became 
the rule of many Presbyterians. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, where only the Anglican 
Church was permitted, protested to the Synod of Philadelphia 
“against the outrage committed against the purity of worship and the 
altar of the established church by some men calling themselves min- 
isters . . . . the wicked and distinctive practices of itinerant preach- 
ers. . . . . Your ministers producing proper testimonials will be pro- 
tected.” The evangelistic preachers, against which the Governor of 
Virginia formally protested, were ministers of the independent Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick, who, fired by the Great Awakening, had 
gone down to preach to the Scotch and Scotch-Irish in Virginia. Wil- 
liam Tennent was among these visitors to Virginia. Even with only 
vague Indian trails for roads and horses for conveyances, those early 
brethren got around! The minutes of New. Brunswick Presbytery 
assign John Campbell “to supply Cape May the last two Sabbaths of 
June, Penn’s Neck, the first two of September, and divide the rest of 
his time between Charlestown, and Providence and Amwell.” Appeals 
for aid came in from Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina. One minister was ordered on a circuit which included 
Hopewell, New Jersey, Cape May, New Jersey, Baltimore and Not- 
tingham, Maryland. 

Close and careful supervision of the life of church members was 
exercised by church authorities. In 1755 Ephraim Lockhart was 
suspended by his session at Bedminster. He appealed to presbytery. 
And presbytery voted that as “party man in ye case of David Harriot 
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and wife that ye Presbytery do judge as to David Harriot that he was 
out of ye way with liquor and thereby acted grievously inconsistent 
with his Christian profession and awfully dishonored God, and as to 
Mrs. Harriot, Presbytery do judge yet although she was not so much 
out of the way as her husband, yet she drank too plentifully and 
thereby acted dishonorably to religion—and Mr. Tennent is ordered 
in ye name of ye Presbytery to give a public admonition to David Har- 
riot and his wife respecting their conduct.” 

Church records show great disturbances in the 1740s in New Jer- 
sey. Population was growing and land prices rising, especially with 
land of a clear title. All land in the eastern section of New Jersey 
belonged to the Proprietors. The Proprietors did not sell their land 
very fast; often the settlers had already bought it from the Indians. 
Even when the land was sold the Proprietors reserved the right to 
collect quit rents from it annually. For a long time they had not 
collected, but in the 1730s and 1740s they began to bring suit against 
people for the unpaid annual rents for years back. There were riots; 
there was timber stealing. In this time, 1747, Jonathan Belcher 
became Governor. The Lower House favored the people and paid 
the salary, when there was a salary for the Governor; but the Upper 
House favored the Proprietors and had influence in England. So the 
Governor was between pressures. He did what many governors do 
at such a time—nothing! And the church people, particularly the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish, who never could see the necessity of paying 
the English twice for anything, looked upon Belcher as their 
champion. 

The course of Governor Jonathan Belcher in granting patents 
of incorporation to religious bodies not of the Church of England 
was severely criticized by members of that denomination. A writer 
in a Philadelphia newspaper, in 1768, says: “During a late adminis- 
tration the Province of New Jersey saw and felt the effects of Pres- 
byterian Power; her seats of justice, etc. Commissions of the Peace 
were preferably conferred upon them; their Meeting houses, which 
now they effect to call churches, were everywhere incorporated, while 
Charters were denied, not only to Churches (meaning the Church of 
England, or Protestant Episcopal) as by law established but to other 
Dissenters, who had equal rights with Presbyterians.” 


Princeton—Despite the split into two synods, Philadelphia, the 
“Old Side,” and New York, ‘““The New Side,” the vigorous and strong 
Presbyterian Church kept growing. With the death of Tennent and 
the closing of the “Log College,”’ the Presbyterian insistence on a 
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college for the training of ministers increased. The Philadelphia 
Synod had remained skeptical of the new revival spirit of the Pres- 
byterian churches of New Jersey, which comprised most of New York 
Synod. It was this agitation and insistence on education which devel- 
oped by the Presbyterians New Jersey’s first college. Philadelphia 
Synod could not enforce its own rule compelling candidates to study 
at an Old World or a New England college. 

In 1744 four ministers of the New Rides “Dinkinene: Burr, Pem- 
berton, and Pierson, of the Presbytery of New York, which included 
all the North Jersey Presbyterian churches—met and formulated a 
plan for a college. Their appeal to Governor Morris for a charter 
was refused. Then, the next Governor, Hamilton, granted them a 
charter in 1746, but it was lost. 

Governor Jonathan Belcher had seen the need of such a college. 
On September 17, 1747, he had written to his cousin, William Bel- 
cher, in England: 


tS: aaa 
‘This is a fine Climate and a Countrey of great plenty tho’ 
but of little profit to a Governour. The inhabitants are gen- 
erally rustick and without Education. I am therefore attempt- 
ing the building of a college in the province for Instructing 
' the youth in the Principles of Religion in good Literature and 
Manners and I have a Reasonable View of bringing it to bear. 


Slam: sr 
Your Friend and Very 
“Burlington, N. J. “humble servant 
) poeptat 7, 174.74 J. BELCHER.” 


The Rev. Jonathan Dickinson was elected president and the school 
was started in his home in Elizabethtown. When Dickinson died the 
following year, the school moved to Newark, with the Rev. Aaron 
Burr, president, and the manse the schoolrooms. ‘The physical needs 
of the school had now become imperative so the Synod of New York 
sent Samuel Davies and Gilbert Tennent to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland to appeal for aid. All the New England Congregational 
group who had become Presbyterians were eager for the college. 
Whitefield was approached by the Jersey Presbyterians and he used 
his great influence to secure aid from British dissenters. And Goy- 
ernor Belcher, a graduate of Harvard, who had been refused a 
request for a charter by the earlier Assembly, not only secured a bet- 
ter charter in 1748, but used his influence abroad to create interest in 
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the college. On the terms of the subscriptions received by Dayies and 
Tennent in the old countries, the college was pledged to ‘“‘a broad and 
generous and liberal Presbyterianism in accordance with the original 
adopting act of 1729.”’ The General Assembly of Scotland placed its 
claims before the Scotch churches; English and Irish dissenters also 
helped, and Davies and Tennent returned with four thousand pounds. 
Meanwhile, New Brunswick and the tiny little settlement of Princeton 
argued for the college. It was the rare foresight of Governor Belcher 
that insisted on Princeton, and when the citizens there offered ‘‘200 
acres of woodland, and 10 acres of cleared land” that about settled 
the argument. Other benefactors in the American Colonies gave 
money for a new building. 

It was Governor Belcher who named the first building ‘Nassau 
Hall,” in memory of the Prince of Orange, to please the Dissenters. 
He used his high connection to influence gifts from England, 
donated his own library and strove to raise funds personally. The 
Rey. Aaron Burr, living with the boys whom he treated as his own 
in the Newark parsonage, finally moved with his students to Princeton 
and organized the new college life. But he and Belcher, the college’s 
two great friends, both died about the same time. ‘Then the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards became the third president of the College of New 
Jersey. He was president but five weeks when he died. In 1759 the 
Rev. Samuel Davies became president and developed the curricula of 
secular studies, and even introduced a hymn and the singing of psalms 
in chapel. On Davies’ death, in 1761, the Rev. Samuel Finley became 
president and he continued to raise the standard of scholarship. 
When Finley died, in 1766, Princeton came to the end of its ‘colonial 
era.” The coming of Dr. John Witherspoon, despite the time given 
to national affairs, made Princeton ‘“‘the fountain head of an intellec- 
tual river whose streams watered the South and West.” Wither- 
spoon contributed greatly to new methods and new qualities in Ameri- 
can education. 

Out of Tennent’s little Log College came New Jersey’s first uni- 
versity, Princeton, and fifty other colleges, all over the East and 
South, started by “Log College’? men. 

The Presbyterian ‘New Lights,” ministers of the Synod of New 
York, continued to make overtures for reconciliation during the 
period of separation. The New York Synod grew rapidly; the Phila- 
delphia Synod remained small. In 1758 a plan of union was drawn 
up and accepted, with the Philadelphia Synod carrying the chief points 
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in the plan—the final jurisdiction of presbyteries and synod, and the 
insistence upon subscription to the Westminster Confession, and the 
prohibition of intrusion by a minister into the congregation of another 
minister. On the other hand, the ‘New Light” group inserted a pro- 
vision that candidates for the ministry be examined not merely in 
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“learning and orthodoxy,” but also in “experimental acquaintance 
with religion”; which is still a part of the examination of Presbyterian 
candidates for the ministry today. 


Church Membership, 1765—Samuel Smith's “History of the Col- 
ony of Nova-Cesaria, or New Jersey,” published in 1765, tabulates 
the number of churches and denominations then in the Colony. The 
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160 meetinghouses were distributed among a dozen denominations. 
Thirty-three per cent. were Presbyterians, twenty per cent. belonged 
to the Friends, thirteen per cent. Episcopalian, about twelve per cent. 
Baptist, and the remaining Low Dutch and Dutch Calvinists. The 
Presbyterians had forty-one churches in East Jersey, fourteen in West 
Jersey. The Friends had thirty in West Jersey and eleven in East 
Jersey. The Episcopalians had twelve in East Jersey and nine in 
West Jersey. The nineteen Baptist churches were evenly divided 
through the provinces. All the meetinghouses of all the denomina- 
tions were plain, substantial buildings, austere and without ornament; 
the benches were hard; there was no heat in winter; except in the 
Episcopalian churches, music had little place. Music was forbidden by 
the Quakers and church organs by Calvinists. Near the church were 
sheds for the horses; for the churches were usually built in the center 
of a farming area. And around most of the early churches were 
graveyards. 

During the Colonial period, from 1750 to 1775, there had been 
general progress, and the ministers of that period had greater tolera- 
tion and breadth of views than the ministers of the seventeenth century. 

The Quakers were compact, the Presbyterians were strongly 
organized, the Baptists were growing rapidly, as a result of the Great 
Awakening, and the Methodist groups were just beginning as New 
Jersey approached the Revolutionary War. 


John Witherspoon—lIt is difficult to reckon the direct influence for 
independence of John Witherspoon, the Presbyterian minister who 
had been brought over from Scotland in 1768 to become president of 
Princeton. In the days when most of the citizens of New Jersey were 
uncertain of their course, the virile Witherspoon took an unqualified 
position for independence, and his uncompromising attitude in favor 
of separation from England so stimulated the students of that Pres- 
byterian college that the name of Princeton became synonymous with 
liberty. 

Dr. Witherspoon had brought with him from Scotland a full meas- 
ure of that nation’s intellectual independence. John Adams called 
him “‘as high a son of Liberty as any man in America.” The influence 
of his personality on the students was marked. In 1763 and 1764 the 
annual commencement exercises lasted all day and were enlivened by 
such entertainment as ‘“‘a Beautiful Harangue on the Advantages of 
Health,” and debates in Latin and English on topics like ‘““The Light 
of Reason alone does not afford sufficient motives to Virtue.” By 
1766 such topics had been replaced by orations on “Liberty,” “‘Patriot- 
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ism.”” The students carried their patriotism to the point where they 
would wear only American-made woolens at commencement and, by 
1775, they had formed their own military company. The college 
closed during the war. 

Witherspoon's influence on the church life was matched only by 
his influence politically. For four years he was so busy with national 
affairs that he could not attend any of the meetings of his presbytery 
—the Presbytery of New Brunswick. He was the only clergyman 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and of the Articles of 
Confederation. 

He had no patience with Tories. Typical is his description of a 
Philadelphia clergyman who was a fifth columnist, and when the Brit- 
ish entered Philadelphia openly avowed the British cause. 

Dr. Witherspoon did not “pull his punches” either. In his papers 
was found a catechism he had written against the celebrated Rev. 
Jacob Duché, of Philadelphia. The Rev. Mr. Duché had been chap- 
lain of the Continental Congress, but when the British seized Phila- 
delphia he suddenly writhed over and became an ardent supporter 
of the Crown. Imagine what Witherspoon thought of that! Here 
are a few excerpts from Witherspoon’s catechism: “Q. Who is a 
fop? Ans. The Rev. J. Duche. Q. Who is a turncoat? A. The 
Rev. J. Duche. Q. Who is a robber? A. The Rev. J. Duche. Q. 
What is your reason for this opinion? A. Because the late chaplain 
of Congress has entered with zeal into the service of Sir Wm. Howe. 
Q. Who is a fool? A. The Rev. J. Duche. Q. Who is an ass? A. 
The Rev. J. Duche. Q. How comes it that so many inconsistencies 
meet in one man? A. I can give no other acct of it but that if God 
Almighty had given a man a topsy turvy understanding, no created 
power will ever be able to set it right end uppermost. Q. What is 
your opinion of him? A. That he is a wretch without principle, with- 
out parts, without prudence and that by an unexpected effort he has 
crept up from the ground floor of contempt to the first story of 
detestation.” y 

A brilliant contemporary statesman said that next to Washing- 
ton, Witherspoon had more presence in Congress than any Continen- 
‘al leader. He was not without his critics and his enemies. Dr. Rush 
claimed that his influence in Congress was hampered because he 
always sat in cap and gown, which cut down freedom of expression. 
But it is hard to see how Witherspoon could have had any more influ- 
ence! Conservatives assailed him for trying to mix the church and 
State, after the Colonists had been assailing the Church of England 
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for forty years for its political powers. Hugo Arnot, an Edinburgh 
character, circulated through Scotland a pamphlet which had an 
introduction about one Dr. Silverspoon, preacher of sedition in 
America. The pamphlet went on to explain the American rebellion: 
“Rebellion is due to drunkenness, and drunkenness is of two kinds— 
natural and political; the former is due to liquor and the latter to 
zeal,” 

Horace Walpole said in the English Parliament of that day: 
“Cousin America has run off with a Presbyterian parson.” 

Dr. Witherspoon had great faith in America, and independence 
meant to him new economic and social development. When Ashbel 
Green told him of a proposed new turnpike from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster to relieve the burden of the Pennsylvania frontier farm- 
ers, Witherspoon replied: “You are not to be surprised if you live 
to see a turnpike road from Philadelphia to the Pacific.” The old 
visionary was a fast worker! Ashbel Green did not live to see that 
day, but it is curious to remember that the original Lincoln Highway 
from New York to San Francisco passed right by the gate of With- 
erspoon’s Old Nassau Hall in Princeton. 


The Revolutionary W ar—At the outbreak of the Revolution there 
were three parties in New Jersey. Governor Franklin and all public 
officials, and the clergy and leaders of the Anglican Church, strong in 
Perth Amboy, Trenton, and Elizabeth, were all Tories. Some of the 
Dutch landowners in the Hackensack and Passaic valleys, who profited 
by the status quo, and all the lawyers, versed in English law, were 
also Tories. 

Opposing the Tories were the Whigs; and all the Calvinists, the 
Presbyterians, Scotch and Scotch-Irish, the Dutch, German Reformed, 
and the Baptist churches, and many men of affairs were Whigs, eager 
for independence. 

The third, middle of the road party, holding to their tenet of 
pacificism with individual feelings varying, sometimes Tory and some- 
times Whig, were the Quakefs. 

During the Revolution New Jersey was in practical Civil War. 
The Friends dominating the life of West Jersey, and strong in Tren- 
ton and the eastern part of Monmouth County, had held tenaciously 
to their traditional policy of non-resistance. It was a cherished part 
of their faith that they should be non-combatants. Here and there an 
outstanding Quaker would help the British for commercial gain, and 
here and there some of them would help the Colonials. But the 
great mass of the Quakers were true to their moral principles, and 
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would have nothing to do with the war. As Washington’s chances 
began to increase after the battle of Trenton, this position placed 
the Quakers in extreme discomfort in the presence of more ardent 
Whigs. The dominant influence of the Quakers in the Legislature 
defeated any attempts of the Governor to grant aid to General Wash- 
ington. Some few groups of Calvinists, especially the French Hugue- 
nots and the Palatinate Germans in the northwest of the Colony, were 
not ready to take so extreme a stand as complete independence from 
the Old Country. 

The Presbyterians in New Jersey were from the very beginning 
strong for the cause of Independence, and some of the Presbyterian 
ministers were among the most forceful advocates of independence. 
The British observers all tended to regard the Calvinists as the 
fomenters of the Revolution and many members of Parliament called 
the American Revolution ‘The Presbyterian rebellion.” ‘This war 
is at bottom very much a religious war,” wrote one of Lord Dart- 
mouth’s representatives from New York in November, 1776. Fac- 
tually the American Revolution was a conservative counterrevolu- 
tion in the name of freedom against the new tyranny of rational liber- 
alism and enlightened despotism. 

There were more signers of the Declaration of Independence 
from Princeton than from Yale and Harvard combined, although 
they were much older colleges. 

To be a Presbyterian in New Jersey at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion was automatically to be a Whig. In initiating and sustaining 
patriotic morale Presbyterian ministers took a leading part, fre- 
quently preaching the need of resisting the tyrants. And their Scotch 
hearers did not need much reminder of the need of independence from 
the English King. As a result Presbyterian churches came in for 
revenge by Tory mobs and the British Army in New Jersey. The 
Presbyterian Church in Newtown had its steeple cut off and was used 
as a prison and guardhouse, and finally pulled down. ‘The church at 
Crumpond was burned by its members to keep it from the enemy. 
The Mount Holly Church was burned. The Princeton Church was 
taken possession of by the Hessians, stripped of its pews and gallery 
for fuel, a hole cut in the middle of the roof for a chimney and fires 
built for a bivouac in the midst of it. Similar treatment was given 
Presbyterian churches by the British in New Windsor, Morristown, 
and Elizabethtown. Presbyterian churches elsewhere were frequently 
used for stables for horses. Ethan Allen said that the filth which 
accumulated in one such Presbyterian church building was ‘‘intolera- 
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ble." Loathsome victims of disease, foul with their own excrement, 
were often left stretched out on church floors. And even where Pres- 
byterian church buildings were not desecrated or harmed, the congre- 
gations were scattered. 

The story of James Caldwell, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Elizabethtown, and chaplain in the Continental Army, is a familiar 
one. During a skirmish at Springfield, the supply of wadding used 
to ram the powder and bullet into the old flintlock guns was exhausted. 
Caldwell ran back into the Presbyterian Church and came out with 
an armful of Watts’ Psalm Books, tore them up and shouted: “Now, 
boys, give them Watts.” Caldwell was afterwards slain by a drunken 
sentinel, and his wife previously murdered by a Hessian soldier. 

While their church produced no such sterling figures as the Pres- 
byterian John Witherspoon, or the Rev. Jacob Green, of Hanover, 
the probable author of the State Constitution, the Dutch Reformed 
Church was equally imbued with “the stiff necked, anti-royalist” spirit 
of Calvinism, and its basic democracy of the rights of the common 
man. Jacob Hardenbergh, of Raritan, afterwards president of Rut- 
gers, whose political activity for the Revolution was tireless; William 
Jackson, of Bergen, who defiantly preached Whig sermons to a church- 
ful of lukewarm Tory parishioners near the British garrison, in New 
York, and Domine Romeyn, of Hackensack, who strongly sustained 
the morale of the Whigs in a Tory section, were typical. 

The Dutch churches in New Jersey paid for their patriotism in 
the Revolutionary War days. The Raritan Church, where Dominie 
Hardenbergh had thundered against the reactionary government, was 
burned by the British, and the dominie driven into hiding, sleeping 
always with his loaded musket at his side. The Millstone Church was 
plundered, and many other congregations scattered, ministers put to 
flight, and churches desecrated. 

In sharp contrast to the activities of the Presbyterians and the 
Dutch Reformed was the attitude of the Episcopalians. For some 
years there had been considerable ill feeling between the leaders of 
the Anglican Church, which had no American government or author- 
ity, but was purely English and, in a sense, represented officially the 
British Crown, and the dissenting groups, especially the Presbyterians, 
who favored a break with the British Crown. Remembering the per- 
secutions in Scotland and England at the hands of an established 
church, and having heard of the intolerance in Maryland and Virginia 
and the Carolinas under the established church, the dissenters of New 
Jersey wanted none there. As the agitation became more violent the 
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Anglican Church leaders tactlessly began to insist on their loyalty to 
the King as an argument for an Anglican establishment in Jersey. 
The Anglican clergy in New Jersey had petitioned the Governor in 
New Jersey in 1760 to deprive justices of the peace of the right to 
perform marriages, and had appealed his adverse decision to Lon- 
don. They had also protested against the appointment of too many 
Presbyterians to office. 
Most of the Anglican clergy 
were largely supported by 
funds from London’s Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. Moreover, the 
conservative attitude of the 
Church of England had ap- 
pealed to those who natu- 
rally would be of Loyalist 
tendencies. In the war days 
only one Anglican minister 
definitely joined the Ameri- 
cans, the Rev. Robert Black- 
well, missionary in Glou- 
cester, Waterford, Green- 
wich, and one rector in New 
Brunswick later reopened his 
church in the course of the 
war, omitting prayers for 
the King and the English 
Government. All the rest (Photo by American Historic Building Survey) 
of the Anglican churches Dutch Church, Millstone 

were closed, and their clergy- 

men joined the Loyalist ranks. One, the Rev. Jonathan Odell, of 
Burlington, furnished the British cause with one of its most talented 
satirists. The influence of the Anglican clergy in Jersey caused many 
to join the Tory party when hostilities began. 

As all of the Methodist ministers at the time belonged to the 
Church of England they were all suspected of strong loyalist leanings 
throughout the Revolutionary period. The first American Methodist 
Society had been organized in New York in 1766 as a reform within 
the Episcopal Church. A probate letter sent by Wesley to a friend 
was intercepted and passed on to the government authorities. In 
that letter Asbury expressed his strong belief that America would * 
become a free and independent Nation. The authorities became sure 
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of Asbury’s sincerity. He had been forced into retirement; but after 
the interception of that letter was as free as any citizen. While the 
work of Asbury and the other Methodists was stopped by the rigors 
of war there was henceforth no public persecution or criticism of 
the Methodists by the Whigs. 

In the battle of Trenton, the dying British commander, Colonel 
Rawl, was carried into the first Methodist Episcopal Church build- 
ing in New Jersey, where Washington called on him; and at the bat- 
tle of Monmouth, the Presbyterian Church building, still standing in 
excellent condition, was used as a hospital for the wounded of both 
sides. 

New Jersey became “the Cockpit of the Revolution,” as Prof. 
Lundin has so aptly called it, and in no State was there more relent- 
less hatred between the different groups. Torn apart in 1775 and 
war battered in the beginning of the 1780s, church life suffered, and 
all denominations were affected. Politically, the churches which had 
advocated independence were in a position of popularity; but that 
popularity did not necessarily reveal itself in church attendance. 

In a meeting of representative Quakers from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, January, 1775, a full expression of 
their position was stated: 


“The Divine principle of grace and truth which we profess 
leads all who attend to its dictates, to demean themselves as 
peaceable subjects, and to discountenance and avoid every 
measure tending to excite dissatisfaction to the King, as the 
sega? Magistrate, or the legal authority of his government. 

. We are therefore incited by a sincere concern for the 
pence a welfare of our country publicly to declare against 
every usurpation of power and authority in opposition to the 
laws and government, and against all combinations, insurrec- 
tions and legal assemblies; and we are restrained from them 
by the conscientious discharge of our duty to Almighty God 
‘by whom kings reign and princes decree justice.’ We hope 
through His assistance and favor to be enabled to maintain 
our testimony against any requisitions which may be made of 
us, inconsistent with our religious principles, and the fidelity 
we owe to the King and his government, as by law established.” 


After the war was over, there was no reason why any essentially 
- non-political group like the Quakers should insist on their Loyalist 
sentiments, since many personally were in sympathy with the cause 
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of freedom, and, while insisting on their pacifist principles, were will- 
ing to accept the new government. 


General Washington, Christian—General Washington typified 
heroic Christian faith both as commander-in-chief of the army and as 
President. In his effort to check the rising tide of army vices, in his 
private habits of devotion and in his public utterances, he did much 
to strengthen the cause of the churches. One of the cherished tradi- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church at Morristown, New Jersey, is that 
Washington, while commander-in-chief, encamped there in the winter 
of 1776-77, participated in the Lord’s Supper with members of the 
church. The general, a member of the Church of England, inquired 
whether “‘it accords with the canon of your church to admit communi- 
cants of another denomination.”’ Dr. Timothy Johnes, the minister, 
replied: ‘‘Most certainly. Ours is not the Presbyterian table, but 
the Lord’s table; and we hence give the Lord’s invitation to all his 
followers, of whatever name.” The church building being occupied as 
a hospital for the troops, Washington and his officers partook of the 
communion with the church members in the apple orchard. 

The day after he assumed command of the army, Washington had 
issued an order: ‘The General requests and expects of all officers 
and soldiers not engaged on actual duty, a punctual attendance in 
divine service, to implore the blessing of heaven upon the means used 
for our safety and defense.” When the situation of the army did not 
permit Sunday services, he required the chaplains to hold services at 
other times and to report to him. “While we are duly performing 
the duty of good soldiers, we certainly ought not to be inattentive to 
the higher duties of religion,” he wrote. “To the distinguished char- 
acter of Patriot, it should be our highest glory to add the more dis- 
tinguished character of Christian.” 

The Reformed Church is proud of the fact that General Wash- 
ington spent the winter of 1779 in a home at Raritan, New Jersey, 
next door to the parsonage of Dominie Hardenbergh. General Wash- 
ington later wrote the following letter: 


“Camp MIDDLEBROOK, 
“June 2, 1'779 
“The Minister, Elders and Deacons of the Dutch Reformed 
Church at Raritan: 
“GENTLEMEN: 
“To meet the approbation of good men cannot but be 
agreeable. Your affectionate expressions make it still more 
so. In quartering my army and supplying its wants, dis- 
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tress and inconvenience will often occur to the citizen. I feel 
myself happy in the consciousness that these have been strictly 
limited by necessity, and in your opinion of my attention to 
the rights of my fellow citizens. I thank you, gentlemen, 
sincerely for the sense you entertain of the conduct of the 
army, and for the interest you take in my welfare. I trust 
the goodness of the cause, and the exertions of the people, 
under Divine protection, will give us that honorable peace 
for which we are contending. Suffer me, gentlemen, to wish 
the Reformed Church at Raritan a long continuance of its 
present minister and consistory, und all the blessings which 
flow from piety and religion. 
“G. WASHINGTON.” 


Separation of Church and State—No sooner was war declared 
than the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, the highest body of 
the Presbyterian Church in the Colonies, very much under the influ- 
ence of New Jersey Presbyterians, sent a letter to its churches express- 
ing sympathy towards the movement for independence. The first 
body of clergy to recognize the new state of affairs after the Declara- 
tion of Independence was the Presbyterian Presbytery of Hanover 
in Virginia, which immediately petitioned the Virginia General Assem- 
bly for a separation of church and State, and the end of an established 
church. The Baptists and Quakers added their petitions there, and 
the Methodists and Episcopalians presented counter petitions, asking 
for the continuance of an established church. It was due primarily to 
the exertions of the Virginia Presbyterians, Quakers, and Baptists, 
even more than to Thomas Jefferson, that the first legal action was 
taken in 1784 in Virginia to separate church and State. Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s famous Act “for establishing religious freedom” came the 
following year, 1785, in the Virginia Assembly. 

Meanwhile, the Constitution of New Jersey, as originally framed 
in 1776, beside guaranteeing to everyone the “inestimable privilege 
of worshipping Almighty God in a manner agreeable to the dictates 
of his own conscience,” declared that “all persons professing a belief 
in the faith of any Protestant sect, and who should demean them- 
selves peaceably under the government, should be capable of being 
members of the Legislature, and should fully and freely enjoy every 
privilege and immunity enjoyed by others, their fellow citizens.” Thus 
the New Jersey Constitution favored Protestant Christians. 

In the first of the original ten amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution adopted in 1789, it was declared that “Congress shall make no 
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law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

Much of the credit for the Virginia rejection of an. established 
church is due to James Madison, who had graduated from Princeton, 
and who, therefore, had a close sympathy with the Presbyterians. 
He protested vigorously against the established church’s persecution 
of Baptists in Virginia. 

The national Bill of Rights, including the principle of freedom 
of worship, was passed in 1789. Thus was established the new prin- 
ciple of separation of church and State, and the support of churches by 
voluntary offerings. 


Pre-Revolutionary Church Architecture—The Dutch built solid 
and substantial church buildings. In the larger churches of the Dutch 
Gothic type, much use was made of gables, similar to the common 
large gable ends of the Dutch homes of the day, with ofttimes two or 
three sections of roof side by side, instead of one great roof. There 
were frequently Gothic windows, buttresses and a spire. Since the 
Protestant Reformation had revolted against all things medieval, and 
the pulpit rather than the altar had become the center of the church 
interest, new and simpler forms of church architecture were devel- 
oped by the Dutch to keep the preacher in easy range of the congre- 
gation. Small, odd looking octagonal churches, with an octagonal 
steeple covering the whole structure were built by the Dutch in New 
Jersey. One was built in Bergen, in 1680. In time these little octag- 
onal churches gave way to square or approximately square buildings 
of larger size, the roof going up evenly from all four sides to the 
base of a steeple in the center. —The Dutch Reformed Church of New 
Brunswick is of this type. ‘The little building looked more like a 
pepper box than a church.” As the little square and octagonal 
churches crumpled with age, they were replaced by buildings more on 
the English than the Dutch style. 

The Puritan settlers from New England embraced all southern and 
central Essex County, three-fourths of Morris County, much of Union 
County, and a portion of Middlesex County. Mixed with these Puritan 
New Englanders in northern Jersey were devoutly religious Presbyter- 
ians driven from Scotland by the Stuart despotism. The ministers of 
most of these Puritan towns were Calvinists trained at Harvard and 
Yale, until the development of Princetonin 1746. Puritan churches built 
in this area, unlike the homes which were affected by Dutch influence, 
followed the New England type of church architecture, plain, chaste 
according to the ideas of Calvinism. When New England architec- 
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ture was influenced by Sir Christopher Wren in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Gothic, still anathema to Congregationalist and Presbyterian, 
added contributions to Puritan architecture; and following the New 
England eighteenth century example, steeples and spires, Georgian 
cornices and windows appeared in typical East Jersey Presbyterian 
churches to add new beauty and charm. The old Presbyterian Church 
building at Springfield, built “with its tiers of windows each fitted with 
thirty little panes, its three simple front doors, its shingled sides, its 
cornice which is extended across the front wall, the gable end pierced 
by one large arched window and flanked by two oval windows, the 
octagonal cupola on a square base perched on the ridge like a sentry 
box, is one of the most charming church buildings in the state.” It 
shows the eighteenth century Wren influence. 

In the Dutch Church the clergyman was called ‘““‘Dominie” from 
the root-word which meant “schoolmaster.” The word was sometimes 
applied to other Calvinist clergymen in New Jersey. Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Quakers used the word “Minister,” from the root- 
word “servant,” or “Pastor,” from the root-word “Shepherd.” The 
Anglican clergyman was called “Rector,’’ which means “Ruler,” and 
“Priest.””. This was all reflected in the church arch tecture, 

The German immigrants were most successful farmers and undis- 
puted leaders in many crafts. They were the first makers of musical 
instruments in the Colonies and the German organmakers made the 
first American church organs. It was the German colonists, too, who 
were the first gunmakers. But since the German immigrant was not 
of one national faith, as were the Anglicans, the English Congrega- 
tionalists and the Scotch Presbyterians, they left no distinct German 
church architecture. Lutheran or Reformed were usually affected 
by the architecture of similar churches, Anglican or Calvinistic, in 
nearby towns. 


The Colonial Churches and Schools—From the earliest ages 
Sweden had inherited monastery, cathedral and town schools. With 
the Reformation these schools disappeared, but the Lutheran Reform- 
ers knew that education was vitally necessary. There were no more 
learned preachers in early America than the early Swedish mission- 
aries on the Delaware. Parents were expected to teach their children 
and house examinations were held by the ministers. The Swedish 
immigrants to America were democratic folk, from mines and forests. 
They did their best to give their children an education amid the 
primitive conditions of the wilds of Jersey, and the original plans 
included churches and schools in every Colony. Education made little 
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progress among them, however, because there were so few ministers, 
and they were overworked with scattered settlements, and the popu- 
lation was too sparse to support an educational program. In 1655 
there were only seven hundred scattered Swedish settlers, and the 
three pastors spent their time in home instruction. After the Dutch 
conquest education lagged. With the company of new Swedish pas- 
tors in 1696-97, with a stock of books, the one thousand two hundred 
or more Swedes in Jersey, thinly scattered, and often far from 
churches, educational work among the Swedes took more organized 
form. At the Trinity Swedish Lutheran Church at Raccoon Creek, 
dedicated in 1704, and the St. George’s Church in Penns Neck, dedi- 
cated in 1717, parochial schools were maintained. The economic con- 
fusion of the Revolution, however, sealed the doom of such schools; 
and after the Revolution there was a sharp decline in the use of 
Swedish. 

The Quakers insisted on plainness of dress and simplicity of man- 
ners and of life. The theatre, dancing, and all kinds of music were 
looked upon as sinful and: meetings gave strict advice on matters of 
doctrines and morals. Any Quaker youth who cast loving eyes on a 
maiden of another sect was courting trouble; for no marriages outside 
the sect were allowed. The ranks of the Quakers were thus solidified 
into a well-disciplined phalanx, and their strength came from a well- 
knit and compact organization over the thoughts, lives and education 
of its members. The power of the Quakers grew less as they became 
more and more prosperous in the pre-Revolutionary period and their 
growth was also retarded by their lack of an educational policy. 

Strangely enough there were few organized schools among the 
early Jersey Quakers. Salem, the first permanent Quaker settlement, 
probably had a teacher and a school connected with the church. Some 
interest in education appears here and there in the minutes of meet- 
ings at Woodbridge, Burlington, Chesterfield, Trenton, Stony Brook 
and Haddonfield. As late as 1697 there was no meeting for the edu- 
‘cation of youth in Salem County, and none in Shrewsbury meeting, 
the oldest and largest in New Jersey. Even the great meetings around 
Burlington made slight progress towards the organization of schools. 
In the middle eighteenth century John Woolman was a teacher at 
Mt. Holly, and his experience opened his eyes to the miserable 
methods of teaching which then prevailed. Education was left to the 
parents in the individual families. As the years went by more interest 
grew among the Quakers in secondary education, and several excellent 
academies were formed in and around Philadelphia, stressing the 
Quaker fundamentals. 
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The Friends were very slow to realize the need of higher educa- 
tion, Having no established ministry they had failed to build colleges 
like those of the Presbyterians, the Dutch Reformed, the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Anglicans, placing almost their entire emphasis on 
secondary education. It was not until 1856, a century and three- 
quarters after the founding of Philadelphia, when Quakerism was 
shaken by a theological split, that Haverford, the first Quaker Col- 
lege, was founded. No attempt whatsoever was made by the early 
Jersey Quakers to found a college. 

While the Presbyterian Church dominated Scotland, the Nation 
surpassed any nation in the world in its concern for popular educa- 
tion. It is said every village had its school, and almost every family 
its Bible. The royalists’ restoration in 1660 overthrew and perse- 
cuted the Kirk and forbade anyone to teach without a bishop’s license. 
Presbyterian schools were illegal until the Revolution of 1688 revived 
the Kirk. Then the law of 1696 gave the Kirk the oversight of educa- 
tion. Meanwhile the long persecution had driven many Presbyterians 
from Scotland and from the Scottish “plantation” in North Ireland. 
Many came to New Jersey, beginning with small migrations about 
1680. Most of them wanted free churches and free schools. Between 
1731 and 1768 one-third of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians came to 
America, and New Jersey was one of the strongholds. By 1765 one- 
third of New Jersey’s churches were Presbyterian. 

With their church the Scotch and Scotch-Irish brought to this 
country an enthusiasm for parochial education, and presbytery and 
synod frequently insisted on the development of parochial education 
by the local ministers. The “Old Tennent” Church at Freehold had a 
well-developed parochial school. 

The Great Awakening made New Jersey Presbyterians the cen- 
ter of the dissenting spirit. Everywhere they established schools. 
It is said “even among their servants it was a rare thing to find one 
who could not at least read God’s word.” They insisted not merely 
on thoroughly educated ministers, but they also insisted on educated 
laymen. The minutes of the early presbyteries and synods teem with 
reference to education. By 1717 the synod had established a fund 
to aid students, and urged presbyteries to see that ministers developed 
parochial education. Because of the expense of sending men abroad 
and the difficulty of sending young men to far-off Harvard or Yale, 
the progressive New Jersey Presbyterians wanted a seminary of their 
own. In the early nineteenth century the General Assembly repeat- 
edly insisted that education was the business of the church and urged 
more parochial schools, 
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The 1839 Assembly adopted a complete parochial school plan for 
all churches, but the schism and the public school movement affected 
the plans. Fairly successful parochial schools were developed in 
connection with the Presbyterian churches in Metuchen, Princeton, 
Absecon, Cranbury, German Valley, Leeds Point, Trenton, ‘Titus- 
ville, Williamstown, Mays Landing, Paterson, Stillwater. 

In 1812 the Presbyterian Church created ‘“The Theological Semi- 
nary of the Presbyterian Church,” at Princeton. It was separate 
from the university, under control of the General Assembly, but for 
many years the theological students used the university buildings and 
classrooms. By 1838 over one thousand students had entered the 
seminary, most of whom had graduated from college before beginning 
this graduate seminary training. 

The Church of England scarcely existed in New Jersey until about 
1695, when several proprietors of the eastern part requested that 
the Bishop of London send an Anglican minister there. It was three 
years later when the long awaited minister arrived to serve at Wood- 
bridge, Piscataway and Elizabethtown. As late as 1700 there were 
said to be only twelve Anglican communicants in the entire Province. 
With the organization of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, in 1701, the efforts of the Anglican Church in the 
Colony greatly increased. Talbot’s survey chose Burlington, Shrews- 
bury and Perth Amboy as favorable sites, and the society sent three 
missionaries and divided the Province into those parishes. Burling- 
ton, where Talbot was warmly received, became the Anglican center 
of West Jersey, Quaker converts were attracted and St. Mary’s built. 
Following Talbot’s insistence, the society strove to develop parish 
schools, connected with the churches. Attempts were made to develop 
among the poor and ignorant the ‘‘charity”’ schools of the London 
model. Most of the teachers were lay readers and those who, had 
not they been far from a bishop, would have taken deacon’s orders. 
While the schools were inclined to be used primarily to get converts 
for the church, they did a great service in getting people used to free 
instruction of the masses, and in years later made it easier for the 
common or public school crusaders. There was a model Anglican 
parish school at Shrewsbury and another one later in Newark. The 
Society for Propagation—the S. P. G., as it was called—supported 
at least seven capable schoolmasters in Jersey, including several col- 
lege men and experienced teachers. Every Anglican missionary, too, 
was supposed to give time to education of children. 


N.c,. II—20 
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The Episcopalians’ great contribution to education in Jersey was 
the establishment of several high grade academies and boarding 
schools. St. Mary’s in Burlington was the earliest. Under Bishop 
Doane, the second New Jersey Anglican bishop, who tried unsuccess- 
fully to develop parochial schools throughout the State, several other 
successful academies, among them Trinity School at Newark, organ- 
ized 1842, were begun. 

The Calvinistic Reformers in the old country emphasized the 
moral responsibility of every individual Christian and believed that he 
should intelligently read his Bible. The Reformation, therefore, 
greatly strengthened the Dutch public schools which had existed for 
several centuries. The Dutch West India Company were respon- 
sible for schools as well as churches and in towns like Bergen, as early 
as 1661, the freeholders jointly owned the common land and were 
empowered to reserve a part of it on which to maintain schools. As 
in the homeland, church readers and sextons, and sometimes court mes- 
sengers and town clerks, were teachers. The schools were parochial 
schools. At “‘Gansegat,” near Caldwell, Dominie Bertholf organized 
a church in 1720, and an octagonal stone church erected in 1730 also 
held the parochial school, before there were any English schools in 
the vicinity. During the middle eighteenth century there were “help- 
ers” in many Dutch congregations, whose duty it was to catechise the 
children and to teach. These strictly parochial schools, usually nes- 
tled under the shadow of a church, taught the “three r’s.” 

The Dutch Church created in Jersey several private academies 
before their plans for higher education took substance. Dominie 
Theodorus J. Frelinghuysen, the leader of the Great Awakening in 
New Jersey, a zealous advocate of parochial schools, began the first 
agitation among the Dutch for higher education, for there was a 
desperate need for more ministers. In 1771 there were one hundred 
Dutch churches and only forty-one ministers. After the organization 
of the first ‘““Coetus” of limited Dutch Church government in 1747, 
there was a vigorous conflict within the church—those who wanted to 
cling to the Mother Country, and those willing to branch out into an 
independent American church. 

Meanwhile King’s College, Columbia, had been founded and there 
had been an agitation for theological training there. But the liberal 
Jersey group wanted a separate college, despite the lack of codpera- 
tion from Holland. A charter was issued in 1766, and another in 
1770, and Queen’s College, later Rutgers, opened its doors in 1771 
on a broad basis—‘‘to promote learning for the benefit of the com- 
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munity and the advancement of the Protestant religion of all denomi- 
nations.” During the Revolution the college was compelled to move 
from New Brunswick to Raritan, and did not return to New Bruns- 
wick until 1779. The classes met nearby, at the forks of the Raritan 
in an ancient log church. The college was closed from 1795 to 1807, 
when a wealthy benefactor, Col. Henry Rutgers, of New York, 
financed it and gave it his name. 

A theological chair was not established for many years, while 
the church was trying to keep higher education alive. The trustees 
had refused to make the college president the professor of theology. 
But the appointment of the Rev. Dr. John Livingston, a Dutch pastor 
in New York, to the chair of theology in 1810, marked the formation 
of the first theological seminary in the United States. In 1812 the 
General Synod assumed paramount authority over the school and the 
college and seminary were closely linked. Not until 1864 did the 
synod reconvey the Rutgers College property to the trustees. 

Thus Princeton and Rutgers, New Jersey’s first two colleges, were 
founded by Calvinists. 

There had thus been a strong tendency to sow the seeds of public 
school education in New Jersey even as early as the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the Calvinists from New England, Scotland and North Ire- 
land and the Dutch Calvinists. To the Congregationalists, most 
of whom joined the Presbyterian Church, and to the Presbyterian and 
Dutch Reformed—to the Calvinists in particular—New Jersey owes 
the impulse of the idea which led to the public school system. 

There was a tendency on the part of the major denominations to 
establish academies. Private academies to prepare boys for college 
were conducted by ministers, for example, at the Presbyterian churches 
in Elizabethtown, Mendham, Basking Ridge, and Newark; all had 
such early academies. The tendency moved from the early private 
parsonage school of pre-Revolutionary days to a semi-public institu- 
tion of liberal character in the last years of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries. 


Deism—Throughout Europe during the latter eighteenth century, 
a period of sophistication and of skepticism had become the prevailing 
mood. The skepticism had arisen because Continental Christianity 
had far too often become a matter of sly priests and smart parsons, 
of smug orthodoxy and scheming politics. With its stress on liberty 
of conscience, Protestantism had for a time broken up the idea of 
universal human solidarity. And now narrow nationalisms had 
arisen. The beginning of scientific thought and the French Revolu- 
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tion had glorified human reason, and natural religion, the religion 
arrived at by human reason alone, had arisen to cast aside Chris- 
tianity's religion of revelation. Deism—the belief that God had made 
the universe, and then left it to run mechanically, a religion of natural 
speculation began to sweep into this country. 

Most of the leaders in the American Revolution were deists, not 
orthodox Christians, especially Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin, both of whom were greatly influenced by the French ration- 
alism of the day, Ethan Allen, Alexander Hamilton, and others. 

The flood of infidelity in America had actually had its beginning in 
the French and Indian Wars, from 1754 to 1763, when many British 
officers, gay, fascinating, engaging, with all genteel vices of the Eng- 
lish smart set, roamed around the larger towns and cities of America, 
missionaries of the popular skepticism and deism of the European 
drawing rooms. During and after the Revolutionary War there was 
a decided lapse in moral standards. During the earlier days of the 
republic internal clamors and animosities began. Even after the 
adoption of the Constitution there were troubles throughout the 
Colonies, and the wild reckless spirit of the French Revolution and 
French infidelity affected many minds. The struggle between federal- 
ism and democracy became bitter, dividing families and churches. 
The last years of the eighteenth century were dark years for Chris- 
tianity. Yale and Princeton were affected by the infidelity. Prince- 
ton had closed during the Revolution. In 1782 Ashbel Green entered 
Princeton. He later said of it: ‘While I was a member of the col- 
lege there were but two professors of religion among the students and 
nor more than five or six who scrupled to use profane language dur- 
ing conversation. Dr. Smith, the president of the college at that time, 
used to complain grievously and justly of the mischievous and fatal 
effects which the prevalent infidelity had on the minds of the students.” 

After the French Revolution, French deism had culminated in 
atheism and materialism. Doubt became universal, and to scoff at 
religion, and jibe and jeer at moral sensibilities, became the rage 
among American sophisticates. Organized French infidelity had gone 
forth to intoxicate the world. It had revolted against a relentless 
despotism with which religion had been politically connected; and it 
seemed to be on the side of the common people. To Americans this 
infidelity was introduced in plausible political forms in connection 
with self-government; and Voltaire and Rousseau became prophets 
for many of the American leaders. Dr. Timothy Dwight wrote at the 
time: “From France, Germany, and Great Britain the dregs of infi- 
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delity are being vomited upon us.’”’ While Patrick Henry and George 
Washington remained true to the Christian faith, many of our lead- 
ers, especially Thomas Jefferson and Gen. Charles Lee, were bold in 
their skepticism. Dearborn, Secretary of War under Jefferson, was 
an avowed unbeliever. Infidel clubs were started in the Middle Colo- 
nies. It became popular to ignore the American Mr. and Mrs. and 
follow the French address of Citizen and Citizeness. T2Tom Paine was 
brought over to this country in a warship by Jefferson and in his writ- 
ings did much to spread the spirit of infidelity. Paine did not hesitate 
to attack President Washington in a private letter: ‘As to you, Sir, 
treacherous in private friendship, and a hypocrite in public life, the 
world will be puzzled to decide whether you are an apostate or an 
imposter; whether you have abandoned good principles or whether 
you ever had any.’’ Washington deeply felt this personal insult, and 
referred to it in a letter to Jefferson in 1796. 

Paine had confessedly written his ‘“Age of Reason” and translated 
it into French to keep the French people from sheer atheism; but 
Paine’s optimism was so shallow, and he was so blind to the tre- 
mendous problem of evil, that, in the end, his affirmations only led to 
the virulent mocking negations of the Christian church which usually 
accompanied them. 

In’ Princeton, after the Revolution, when the students “had been 
freed from all sanctuary and Sabbath restraints,” there was left only 
a handful of students who professed to be Christians. In 1802 the 
trustees of Princeton delivered “An Address to the Inhabitants of 
the United States,” declaring that their purpose was “to make the 
institution an asylum for pious youth in this day of general and 
lamentable depravity.” 

The Jacobin intrigue inflamed the bitterness between Federalists 
and Republicans. Corruption extended into civil and public life. At 
the session of the Presbyterian Synod of Philadelphia and New York, 
which included the New Jersey churches, in 1778, the report of the 
state of the church emphasized “the lamentable decay of vital piety” 
and “the gross immoralities . . . . increasing to an awful degree.” 
In 1798 the Presbyterian General Assembly in language of great 
alarm began a similar report in these words: “Formidable innova- 
tions and convulsions in Europe threaten destruction to morals and 
religion.” 

During all Colonial history no English Bible was permitted to be 
published in this land, and Bibles were scarce and expensive. In 1781 
Congress recommended an edition of the Bible printed by Robert 
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Aiken in Philadelphia. For the first time in history there was no 
State church; and the struggle with infidelity was left to the churches 
themselves. 

Having been “the cockpit of the Revolution,”’ with its congrega- 
tions scattered and churches destroyed by the enemy, the New Jersey 
churches felt the brunt of this after the war skepticism and wave of 
French infidelity, the backwash of the French Revolution. 

By 1800 only about eight per cent. of the American people were 
members of church. 

After the churches had recovered from the first shocks of the war 
and the Nation had moved into a new constitutional government, all 
churches tended towards a new national form of government. 


The Methodists—Although Wesley insisted in regarding himself 
an Anglican clergyman, the adherence was only nominal. Anglican 
Church doors were closed to him. He insisted that “The Apostolic 
Succession is a fable, which no man ever did or can prove.” And he 
took upon himself the right to ordain Methodist ministers. And 
Asbury, who was his true successor, and his worthy American repre- 
sentative, found no difficulty in making the break with the Anglican 
Church. 

Meanwhile, the secret of Methodist success lay primarily in.music. 
The hymn book was the most important part of the Methodist ritual, 
the spirit of the tunes, usually written by Charles Wesley, was gay 
and happy, and the words were humane and hopeful. The English 
Nation sang itself into Methodist doctrine. With all its rigors and 
taboos against worldly pleasures, Methodism was at the bottom a reli- 
gion of joy and liberation. 

During the American Revolution, stung by the charge of ‘“Loyal- 
ist,” every Methodist minister, except Asbury, returned to England. 
It was the American loyalty of Asbury, his faithfulness to the Ameri- 
‘can cause, and his very genius in adapting himself to the American 
scene, which started the amazing after-Revolutionary growth of the 
Methodists in the Colonies. Wesley sent over Thomas Coke, a 
Church of England clergyman, to be joint superintendent with Asbury, 
but the conference called in Baltimore, the Methodist center of the 
Colonies in 1784, wisely organized itself into an independent church, 
under the name of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Asbury was 
elected the first bishop in 1787. In mapping out his campaign, Asbury 
strategically left the dominant centers of population to the churches 
there established, and struck out for the frontiers. For this manning 
of the frontiers, rapidly expanding, he organized a system of itinerant 
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preachers, circuit riders to carry the glad news of salvation. They 
were often meagerly trained intellectually, but so were the frontiers- 
men, yet they were muscular, fighting parsons, whom the little fron- 
tier groups learned to respect and welcome. For the religion of the 
frontier had to be built on the simplicities—felling trees, removing 
stumps, reclaiming the wilderness, fighting Indians—all life itself was 
simple and rough. While the Presbyterians and Anglicans were hold- 
ing to their high educational standards of the ministry, and thus find- 
ing it impossible to meet the needs of the many frontier settlements, 
the Methodists conquered the wilderness in a mobile and methodicai 
manner. 

Thus the remarkable growth of Methodism was due to its mobil- 
ity, its preaching, its singing, and its organization. It was Wesley’s 
doctrine ‘“‘not to maintain its spiritual life by its doctrinal orthodoxy, 
but to maintain its orthodoxy by its spiritual life.” It stressed per- 
sonal religious experience. It was James Martineau, a Unitarian, 
who said: “After the Scriptures, the Wesley hymn book appears to 
me the grandest instrument of popular religious culture that Christen- 
dom has ever produced.” 

In 1816, when he died, Asbury had seen the church grow in 
‘America from nothing, when he began his efforts, to two hundred 
thousand members, seven hundred itinerant preachers and two thou- 
sand local preachers. It is to Jersey’s credit that one town, Asbury 
Park, bears his name. 

In New Jersey the Methodist Church grew rapidly during the 
same period, especially in southern New Jersey, but the results natu- 
rally were not as phenomenal as on the frontiers of the West and 
Southwest. 

When Benjamin Abbott, a remarkable evangelist, came to Tren- 
ton in 1778 and found the Methodist meetinghouse, the first Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, turned into a stable, he counted only 150 
Methodist members in the whole of New Jersey. In 1772 there were 
nineteen Methodists in New Jersey, two hundred in 1773, five hun- 
dred in 1781, one thousand in 1783. From then on Methodism 
surged like a great tide across the State, especially in the southern part 
of the State. By 1830, in New Jersey, the churches had fifteen thou- 
sand five hundred members, as many as the Presbyterians. 

Until very recently the Methodist Church had nothing like a dio- 
cesan episcopacy. ‘The bishops were “‘general superintendents,” hav- 
ing no territorial administrative duties. The ‘Board of Bishops” 
met twice a year and formed a plan of Episcopal visitation, as a result 
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of which each bishop was assigned a conference, at which he pre- 
sided. Having organized the conference and appointed the preachers 
there, he would pack his bag and hie away to another conference some 
distance away. In the last half of the nineteenth century bishops 
began to be assigned in residence, with adjacent conferences added to 
the area. The New Jersey churches north of the Raritan have been 
assigned to the Newark Conference and south of the Raritan to the 
Philadelphia Conference since 1857. 

For the first thirty years of the Methodist Episcopal Church the 
work among Negroes was a special mission effort, but then the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized as a separate entity. 


The Presbyterians—The Presbyterians were among the first to 
develop a national organization. The Presbyterian Church had come 
out of the war in a strategic position. In New Jersey the Presby- 
terians were by far the most numerous and best organized. Having 
fought several notable battles for religious freedom, having from the 
first been strongly behind the cause of freedom for the Colonies, led 
by an educated ministry, the church appealed to the middle classes in 
New Jersey and elsewhere, yet popularity did not result in increased 
church attendance. The national constitution had been adopted in 
1787, and, due to President Witherspoon and other Calvinists, had 
been framed along Presbyterian lines, with representative govern- 
ment. Organizing after the Constitution was adopted, the Presby- 
terians formed their first General Assembly in 1789 with sixteen pres- 
byteries and 410 churches, of which 204 were vacant. Princeton’s 
President Witherspoon was the first presiding officer. There were 
four synods, New Jersey being combined with New York, the Synod 
of Philadelphia, Virginia, and of the Carolinas. The form of national 
government followed national lines, with a Federal government, the 
general assembly, a State government, the synod, and a local govern- 
ment, the presbytery. In addition to John Witherspoon, the first 
moderator, the Presbytery of New Brunswick, from the heart of 
New Jersey, including Princeton and Trenton in its bounds, supplied 
the moderator in 1791, Dr. John Woodhull, and in 1799 Dr. Stan- 
hope Smith, and again in 1804 Dr. James Armstrong. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church—Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chan- 
dler, who spent his entire ministry at St. John’s, Elizabethtown, from 
1748 to 1790, was a man of marked ability. He promoted the first 
annual meetings for the New Jersey Anglican rectors. Adam Beach 
served the New Brunswick Episcopal Church long and well, and initi- 
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ated the first interstate meeting, 1744, out of which eventually grew 
the general convention. And Dr. Samuel Seabury, the first bishop 
elected by the American church, came trom this New Brunswick 
church. 

The Episcopal Church had been hard hit by the Revolution. The 
flight of the Tories, the withdrawal of the Methodists, the action 
against established churches, the separation from the source of finan- 
cial aid (the British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel), the 
wide difference between the high and low churchmen, precipitated a 
dificult and delicate task. One patriotic American, William White, 
of Christ Church, Philadelphia, was the one man equal to the task. 
He had prayed for Congress, rather than the King, the moment the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. With tact, patience, and 
great skill he insisted on an American convention and the develop- 
ment of an American church. Bishop White, humanly speaking, was 
the saviour of the American Episcopal Church. 

The movement to constitute one Episcopal Church for the whole 
United States was begun by a conference of several clergymen from 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, held at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, in May, 1784. The first of six fundamental principles 
agreed on was: ‘That the Episcopal Church in these states is, and 
ought to be, independent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastical, or 
civil.” As an outgrowth of this New Jersey meeting, a voluntary 
national convention was held in the fall of that same year in New 
York. 

A petition addressed to the English bishops, asking them to ordain 
those elected by the American convention in 1785, was followed by a 
personal presentation to the Archbishop of Canterbury by John 
Adams. Following an Act of Parliament, Bishop White, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Bishop Provoost, of New York, were ordained in 1787, 
and Bishop Madison, of Virginia, in 1790. 

Bishop White was of evangelical temper. He loved the stately 
liturgy of the Episcopal Church, but strongly opposed the type of 
church policy which contained such words as “Priest, Altar, and Sac- 
rifice.” His energy, zeal, enthusiasm, and mystic devotion lifted the 
Episcopal Church into new heights of service. His pupil, John Henry 
Hobart, who became bishop of New York, was on the contrary an 
uncompromising high church man. 

The Diocese of New Jersey was organized in 1785 with eight out 
of the possible twenty churches represented. But the first bishop was 
not elected and ordained for the diocese until 1815. He was John 
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Croes, son of a New Brunswick baker, a sergeant-major in the Con- 
tinental Army, who became rector of Christ’s Church, New Bruns- 
wick, and headmaster of Queen's College Preparatory School. Solid, 
steady, substantial, conscientious even, if not brilliant, Bishop Croes 
did much to strengthen the pitifully weak and small churches of his 
denomination, adapting the episcopate to the needs of the people. 
But the taint of Toryism was slow to disappear and as late as 1830 
New Jersey had only thirty-three Episcopal churches and nine hun- 
dred communicants, chiefly in Newark, Perth Amboy, Trenton and 
Burlington. 
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Dutch Parsonage, Raritan (Somerville) 


Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, Baptists—In the Lutheran churches 
there had been a language controversy. But the group insisting on 
the use of English was led by General Peter Muhlenberg, of Wash- 
ington’s staff. In 1817 the three hundredth celebration of the Prot- 
estant Reformation stimulated the Lutheran churches, and German 
Lutheran immigrants aided growth. In 1820 a General Synod was 
formed. 

The strength of the Dutch Reformed churches in New Jersey lay 
mainly in the northeastern parts. In 1792 a national organization of 
the Dutch churches was effected and a national constitution adopted. 
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By 1830 there were three classes, under the national organization, 
governing New Jersey—the Classes of New Brunswick, Bergen, 
Paramus—with forty churches and three thousand members. ‘The 
church had suffered at the hands of the British during the Revolution, 
for there were many outstanding advocates of freedom among the 
Dutch clergy. Localized a bit by its nationalistic name and tendencies 
—Dutch—the church was slow to recover after the war and slow in 
its growth in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 

The Baptists and Congregationalists, both of whom have indi- 
vidual church governments more than a central government, were very 
slow to organize nationally, and within the State. Nationally, the 
Congregationalists did not organize until 1852, and the first Congre- 
gational Association of New Jersey was not formed until after the 
Civil War. While the early New Jersey Baptists had joined the 
Philadelphia Association very early in the eighteenth century, a 
national organization was not effected until 1814. The New Jersey 
Baptist Association was formed in a convention in Hamilton Square 
in 1830. 


Roman Catholics—There were serious difficulties in the formation 
of a national Roman Catholic Church in the United States. The 
European atrocities in the name of rulers who claimed to be devout 
members of that church had made the early American Protestant set- 
tlers more than wary. American Catholicism was exceedingly feeble 
during and after the Revolution. By 1785 there were only eighteen 
thousand two hundred Catholics in the whole United States, exclusive 
of the unknown number without priests in the Mississippi Valley. The 
entire number of clergy was only twenty-four in the whole country, of 
whom there were members of the Society of Jesuitism, which had 
been suppressed by Papal Bull in 1773. Meanwhile, during the Revo- 
lution, the American attitude towards the Catholics had changed. 
John Carroll, of Baltimore, a member of the old, distinguished Mary- 
land family, a gentleman and a patriot, had gotten the ear of the Pope 
in his request for French aid; and when the French did respond to the 
Pope’s consequent suggestion, such men as Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
and the Polish Kosciuszko helped destroy American antagonisms. Many 
brave individuals of the Catholic faith fought in Washington’s armies. 

The Roman Church is the clergy; the laity are merely members 
of the congregation. And that principle vexed the American Roman 
Catholics greatly during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. Their concepts of local government and individual liberty 
clashed with the concept of Papal authority. Those who had fought 
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The First Catholic Church and School in New Jersey, 1814, at Trenton 
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for liberty and democracy could not see why the laymen who con- 
tributed and supported the church, should not have some say in 
church affairs. American democracy and Papal totalitarianism were 
hard to combine. There was, moreover, the language difficulty. The 
early scattered Roman Catholic settlers had come from a variety of 
countries, speaking many languages. And, at the first, there was no 
American training center for priests. 

At the end of the Revolutionary War, the American Roman Cath- 
olic churches were under the supervision of the Vicar Apostolic of 
London; in 1784 the Rev. John Carroll, of Baltimore, was appointed 
prefect apostolic, and a decree was handed down separating the 
American from the English church. In 1789 Carroll was made the 
first bishop. He was an able man, of great tact and ability. He had 
to face the opposition of the Jesuits, who, disbanded by the Pope, had 
secured several large plantations in Maryland, had incorporated, and 
were active. He had to meet the rebellion against church taxes and 
hierarchical government. He did all this with such tact and wisdom that 
he laid the foundations for generations tocome. The Sulpicians, fleeing 
from Paris and the French Revolution, established the first institu- 
tion for the instruction of priests in the United States, in Baltimore, 
in 1791. This greatly aided Bishop Carroll’s work. 

In New Jersey the outstanding early Roman Catholic missionary 
had been Father Farmer, who came up regularly from Philadelphia 
on a circuit. Germans settling at Macopin, later Echo Lake, iron 
workers, had probably the firstchurch of the Roman faith in New 
Jersey. There were probably about eight hundred Catholics in New 
Jersey in 1785. Catholics appeared in small numbers in Trenton in 
1799, in Madison, 1805. ‘The first Roman churches in New Jersey 
were: Sacred Heart, Trenton, built 1814; St. John’s, Newark, 1828; 
St. John’s, Paterson, 1820; St. Peter’s, New Brunswick, 1829; St. 
Peter’s, Jersey City, 1831. In each case Masses were said in private 
homes before these churches were built. 

New Jersey, however, remained a poor mission field for the 
Roman Catholic churches for many years during the early nineteenth 
century. French refugees, after the French Revolution, swelled the 
ranks slightly, and Bishop Carroll traveled to New Jersey regularly 
for confirmations. Jesuit missions were revived in New Jersey. New 
Jersey belonged to the Diocese of Baltimore until 1808, then it was 
divided between the two new dioceses, Philadelphia and New York. 
The census of 1850 showed only twenty-one Roman Catholic churches 
in the whole State. The rapid later growth of the Catholic Church 
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was a direct result of vast waves of migration from Roman Catho- 
lic countries. 


The Revival of 1800-—Against the wave of French infidelity the 
churches at first staggered, and then intensified their spiritual efforts. 
Beginning on the new frontiers, in the Cumberland areas of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, a new revival began especially among Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Presbyterian settlers. In some forms the revival 
tinged a bit on the emotional side, where virile but not too well 
trained frontier preachers held meetings. But, none the less, the revival 
took a deep and widening form, and before long had found its way 
back into Virginia and up the coast into the older settlements. From 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, which were characterized 
by the low ebb of American spirituality, a new tide seemed to come 
in about 1800. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly of 1798 spoke of “Formida- 
ble innovations and convulsions in Europe threaten destruction to 
morals and religion. . . . . We perceive with pain and fearful appre- 
hension a general dereliction of religious principles and practices 
among our fellow citizens, a visible and prevailing impiety and con- 
tempt of the laws and institutions of religion, and an abounding infi- 
delity, which in many instances tends to atheism itself.”” The Episco- 
pal Bishop Provoost, of New York, at that time laid down his func- 
tions, not expecting the church to continue, and Bishop Madison, of 
Virginia, shared the despairing conviction of Chief Justice Marshall 
that the church was too far gone to be revived. Even the Methodist, 
as a result of whose burning zeal had come a fast growing church, 
revealed in 1796 a membership diminishing by about four thousand 
a year. 

It was over against this dark background, amid the deplorable con- 
ditions of the new frontiers, that the revival of 1800 started.* It had 
its effect on New Jersey. The report of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly on the state of the church in 1805 was in far different tone 
from the 1798 report. The 1805 report speaks of “a varied char- 
acter’ of improvement and the 1806 report speaks of “the general 
prosperity of the Church.” In 1808 there is a record of a great 
revival among Presbyterians in Newark, and in 1816 and 1817 there 
are recorded “great acts of mercy,” “wonders of mercy” in the pres- 
byteries throughout New Jersey, and one thousand five hundred con- 
versions are reported that one year in the several presbyteries. 

Among the Baptists and the Methodists this unlooked for revival 
of the early 1800s had been more powerful. From 1800 to 1803 the 
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national membership of the Methodist Churcn jumped from 64,890 
to 104,070. In thirty years from 1800 the national Baptist member- 
ship increased from 100,000 to 313,138, over three times. Other 
churches were similarly affected. 

This “Second Awakening” laid great stress upon the necessity of 
the individual submitting his own life to God. This period of the 
“Second Awakening” was the period of the awakening of a new 
national consciousness, of the settlement by arms of the trouble with 
the Tripoli pirates, of the triumphs of Napoleon and the blockade 
by him of British ports, of the Louisiana Purchase, and of the War 
of 1812. Jefferson had tried to keep us out of war with his Embargo 
Act, forbidding all exports, but war came. Perhaps the serious condi- 
tions of the world and the menace of Napoleon had some effect on 
the thinking of American people, turning them to more serious ways. 


Home Missions—As early as 1786 the General Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church appointed a committee ‘‘to devise some plan 
for sending the Gospel to destitute localities.’ Out of this was 
formed the Dutch Reformed Missionary Society in 1822. Presby- 
terian Home Missionary Society work dates back to the General 
Assembly of 1789 and a standing committee, which became a board, 
in 1816. Baptist Home Missions began in 1802 as the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, out of which a home board was later 
organized. ‘The Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church for 
Foreign and Home Missions began in 1820 and the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society the following year. 

No one did more to evangelize the western frontier than the 
Methodists. Calvinism was much more congenial to the frontier 
than the Episcopacy, but it was not emotional enough and warm 
enough. The Methodists, with their songs and their circuit riders, 
met the need. 

In the early portion of the 1800s the religious press began to be 
prominent and many Bible societies were organized. By 1816 there 
were 132 state and local Bible societies, which all amalgamated into 
the American Bible Society in 1816. 


Seminaries Before the Civil War—Dr, Livingston, of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in New York, was appointed by his synod in 1810 
as a teacher of theology in Queen’s College at New Brunswick. This 
later developed into the Dutch Reformed Seminary, the first sepa- 
rate New Jersey theological seminary. 
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Meanwhile, Princeton had developed such wide and cultural 
courses of general training that the Presbyterians felt the need of a 
seminary, since the college no longer was purely theological, and 
under direct church control. So, in 1812, after raising a goodly sum 
of money through the church, Princeton Theological Seminary began 
its long and notable career as a graduate seminary, divorced and sepa- 
rated from the university. Using university rooms for classes at 
first, the seminary soon built its own buildings and campus, and 
became the largest and best known seminary in this country. 


The Era of Good Feeling—Following the War of 1812, Ameri- 
cans were at long last freed from entanglements abroad, and were 
able to concentrate their efforts on their own development. This 
resulted in what historians have often called “The Era of Good 
Feeling.” 

Before this began, however, even during war days and before the 
war days, the churches had entered a new mood. Episcopalians opened 
their pulpits to men of other faiths, especially welcoming back the 
Methodists. Roman Catholic bishops, Cheverous of Boston, and 
England of Charleston, South Carolina, preached repeatedly in Prot- 
estant churches. There was a strong tendency to substitute the com- 
mon tongue, English, for Latin in the Roman Catholic services. The 
Lutherans and Reformed Germans strove to get together. The 
Presbyterians and the Congregationalists signed a pact to keep out 
of each other’s territory; New England was left for the Congrega- 
tionalists and New Jersey to the Presbyterians. This explains how 
the Congregationalists were so late in arriving in New Jersey, after 
the pact expired. And in the area of western New York State an 
attempt was made at union between the two churches in what critics 
derisively called “The Presbygational System.” 

In a ten-year period before the War of 1812, nine hundred Ameri- 
can ships had been captured or stolen. Indian frontier troubles, and 
the British Algiers Wars had been followed by the loss of trade from 
the embargo, Napoleon’s blockade of British ports and the War of 
1812. Yet during this period the American church began to get its 
world vision. In 1808 the American Bible Society was organized. 
In 1810 the first American Foreign Missionary Society, the American 
board (Congregational, with which the Presbyterians combined) was 
organized. In 1814, before peace had been declared and while all 
our ports were blockaded, Adoniram Judson, son of a Congregational 
minister, sailed for India, where William Carey, the great English 
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Baptist, had begun his work. Judson became a Baptist and this gave 
great stimulus to the organization of a Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society in Philadelphia in 1814. In 1826 the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, combining Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Dutch Reformed, was organized and began to send student bands to 
the frontiers. 

Strange to relate, the aftermath of war and war troubles, the reac- 
tion to the ‘Second Awakening” created an era of church splits about 
the time of the National Era of Good Feeling. The church move- 
ments seemed to be a bit ahead of the cycle of the national psychology. 

The Presbyterian-Congregational attempt at union failed, and the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions organized in 1837 and the 
work was promoted in the depression year of 1838. A frontier 
branch of the Presbyterian Church, which had not been so exact in its 
educational standards, broke off from the Presbyterians and formed 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The Campbellite movement 
began, and the Christian Church resulting was a split from the Bap- 
tist Church. In New England the Unitarians split from the Congre- 
gationalists. All sorts of “‘isms’’ arose on the frontiers. The Ger- 
man Reformed and Lutheran churches had dissensions, and the Epis- 
copal Church had the beginnings of the High-Church, Low-Church 
controversy, which from time to time still seethes beneath the surface 
in that denomination. In 1830 in Baltimore the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church broke away from the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
1837 there was an “Old School,” ‘New School” controversy in the 
Presbyterian Church, over the old question of literal or liberal inter- 
pretation of the Confession of Faith, and over authoritative central or 
free local government. Four synods were cut off until the Civil War 
days. 

This’ restless era of the churches again reflected the popular 
mood. When President Jackson overthrew the national bank, it was 
accepted as a stinging rebuke to nationalism and a boon to sectional 
stresses, local rights and opinions. Through all these years the days 
of national election were bitter days in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey churches naturally reflected the spirit of their 
national denominations throughout this whole era. The period of 
unrest was also the period of many “isms.” The rather ribald social 
manners and the lowering of moral standards not only challenged the 
churches but, as usual, opened the way for strange sects. 
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In 1837 there came to New Egypt a man by the name of Benja- 
min Winchester, an elder of “the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints,”’ the Mormons. This fiery apostle gained about fifty 
converts in that remote region and all across Ocean County Mormon 
preachers established their faith. In Toms River they built a small 
church in which the county courts were later held. The work in that 
area was deemed so successful by the Mormons that when the corner 
stone of the Nauvoo Temple was laid at Nauvoo, Missouri, about 
1840, Joseph Smith, founder of the sect, ‘“‘sealed” converts in New 
Egypt, Hornerstown and Toms River. His brother, William Smith, 
visited the region, and the energetic and talented John Taylor, succes- 
sor to Brigham Young, preached in the Forked River Schoolhouse as 
late as 1853. With the migration of the followers to Utah, the sect 
died out in South Jersey. 

In this same general period—1825 to 1845—there were estab- 
lished as social experiments probably a hundred religious communis- 
tic communities throughout the country, varying from the Shakers, 
mostly in New England villages, and the Owenists, philanthropic com- 
munists, in Ohio, to the Fourierists, Christian Socialists at Brook 
Farm, Massachusetts, and the Oneida Community, in New York 
State. These honest Christian communist experiments, none of which 
proved successful, all had little effect upon New Jersey’s churches. 

The first Universalist sermon in America was preached in the old 
Potter ‘Union’? Church of Good Luck, in 1770, when the Rev. John 
Murray appeared in sparsely populated Ocean County. But since 
most Congregationalists in New Jersey became Presbyterians, the 
Unitarian and Universalist splits of that church in New England in 
the 1830s did not affect New Jersey. In the early nineteenth century 
Harvard College had become Unitarian. 

A Unitarian movement, however, had definitely affected New 
Jersey. In 1827 Elias Hicks, a New York Quaker, had led a few 
followers in a Unitarian movement. The controversy had practical 
complications, too. William Penn had deemed many things “seemly,” 
such as keeping on his hat, the refusal to take oaths, a simple garb, the 
method of holding meetings, but the later Quakers had taken what 
Penn called “‘seemly” and made it compulsory. Against this extreme 
conservatism of tradition and custom and habit, Hicks began his defi- 
nite attack. It soon branched out into theological issues, despite the 
cleavage which seemed to be along practical lines. The Hicksite, or 
liberal Unitarian Quakers, were organized. The movement split the 
Quakers of New Jersey into two, a split from which they have never 
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recovered. Before the separation there were in New Jersey four 
quarterly meetings—Burlington, Haddonfield, Salem and Shrewsbury 
—totaling about six thousand members. The Hicksites split these 
quarterly meetings and gained control of thirty-eight places of wor- 
ship out of sixty-seven, and slightly over fifty per cent. of the New 
Jersey membership. 

During the period of unrest, from 1830 to 1850, Princeton Uni- 
versity and Seminary were restraining and guiding influences of the 
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The Potter Church, first Universalist Church in America, built by Thomas Potter, 
1760, Rev. John Murray, first pastor, at Lanoka Harbor, Ocean County 


Presbyterian Church in New Jersey. In 1830 there were five New 
Jersey presbyteries—Newark, with twenty-four churches; Elizabeth- 
town, with seventeen; New Brunswick, with nineteen; Newtown, 
with twenty-five churches—with a total membership of fifteen thou- 
sand of the State population of three hundred twenty thousand. 
There were at that time about four thousand Baptists in the State, 
supervised by several associations. ‘hey, too, were able to weather 
the storm. | 
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Social Movements—As the early Colonial churches had deter- 
mined to make Christianity a part of daily life and integrate its teach- 
ings into everyday affairs, so the churches of the early and middle 
nineteenth century had a definite social vision in their Christian 
message. 

The besetting sins of the day were drunkenness, profanity, Sunday 
desecration, and a general neglect of religious duties, and especially 
on the frontier before the Second Awakening, gambling and dueling 
and general rioting. Against such glaring evils, the churches had a 
common Christian conscience. In England during the period of the 
Wesleys, John Howard, a London Baptist, had given his life for 
prison reform; William Wilberforce had dedicated his dynamic per- 
sonality against slavery; Robert Hall, a Baptist, had linked the church 
to labor movements; and Father Matthew, an Irish Catholic priest, 
and John Bright, called “the most representative non-conformist in 
England,” had spoken freely and vigorously for temperance. The 
spirit of all these men, and others, had crossed the sea and become 
active in the American churches. The New Jersey churches were in 
the forefront of the agitation for social improvement. 

The New Jersey Quakers long took the lead in the battle for prison 
reform and against the horrible conditions of Jersey prisons, where 
insane and mentally ill were chained and barred in with prisoners indis- 
criminately. With this battle came the battle for improved condi- 
tions of the poor. The other denominations followed the Quaker 
lead. The exposure of the frightful prison conditions was due espe- 
cially to a remarkable Christian woman, Dorothy Dix, who visited 
Jersey jails and poorhouses and insisted on isolation and medical care 
of the insane. Her amazing and revealing report to the Legislature 
in 1844, a report which she, herself, had instituted, led to the erec- 
tion of the New Jersey State Hospital and to many social reforms in 
legislation. 

Ministers of all denominations denounced dueling; but the death 
of Alexander Hamilton at the hands of Aaron Burr in a duel at Hobo- 
ken, in 1804, brought the whole issue to a head in New Jersey. 

The evil of strong drink had long attracted the attention of the 
churches. Dr. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a physician and professor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, had published in 1785 “An Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent 
Spirits on the Human Body and Mind.” His position of eminence 
added to the weight of his scientific argument. For a long while 
nothing was done with the study. But, in 1808, it fell into the hands 
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of a young Congregational minister, Lyman Beecher, in Long Island, 
and soon thereafter the Congregational and the Methodist churches 
began aggressive temperance education. The Presbyterian General 
Assembly had previously taken action on Dr. Rush’s report. Strong 
temperance societies sprung up throughout New Jersey, in Borden- 
town, Camden, Trenton, Lambertville, Penns Neck, Vincentown, 
among the first. Thousands of young people in New Jersey signed 
total abstinence pledges. 

The unfair treatment of the Indians, brought to a head by action 
of the State of Georgia, aroused the New Jersey churches so much 
that one of Jersey’s representatives in Congress, Theodore Freling- 
huysen, grandson of the great Dominie Frelinghuysen, led a fight in 
the United States Senate for more humane treatment of the Indians. 

During the period of the 1820s and 1830s, the churches all insisted 
on social reform. A new State Constitution was adopted in 1844, and 
even before that, more humane legislation, the result of the church’s 
crusades, was passed and laws developed which gave rise to the 
famed ‘Jersey justice.” 

Social conditions were bad. Prize fights, cock fights, dog fights 
were common. There was a brutality and a coarseness in life and 
around the village tavern Saturday night ‘‘free for alls’’ were com- 
mon. Men went around armed, and shootings were not uncommon. 
The type of immigrants who were pouring into Jersey at this time did 
not help matters. Most of the immigrants, especially the Irish, had 
been induced to come here to work on the newly organized railroads 
and dig the new canal system. They were ignorant, coarse, given to 
excessive drunkenness, and utterly divorced from the principles of the 
American beginnings. 


Anti-Slavery—From the very beginnings the Quakers had been 
vigorous in their anti-slavery agitation and in this era were joined 
by other church groups. The major anti-slavery agitation began in 
the Christian churches. . 

South Carolina’s contention of the right to secede, in the early 
1830s, Clay’s compromise in 1833, the demand for protective tariff 
on the part of New Jersey’s infant manufacturers, the discovery by 
the census of 1830 that New Jersey’s citizens owned 2,250 slaves, 
which was more than were owned by all New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio put together, a 
prominent ‘Underground Railway” in South Jersey and the constant 
presence of southern slave owners wandering from Trenton to Cape 
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May looking for escaped slaves, and finally the panic of 1837, were 
all factors to distress and direct the thinking of New Jersey's citizens 
during a long era of unrest. 

The anti-Masonic party which had organized in New York State 
and caused disorder throughout that period made but little headway 
in New Jersey, where the Masonic Order had long been strong. But 
the forming of an Anti-Slavery party in Philadelphia, in 1833, was 
influenced greatly by the anti-slavery sentiments of New Jersey Quak- 
ers, who, since John Woolman’s day, had continued anti-slavery agita- 
tion. The reaction of the South was bitter; Congress was influenced; 
all anti-slavery and abolition literature was barred from the mails, 
abolition newspapers were destroyed, meetings broken up, and as a 
result of this “‘gag’”’ rule forbidding the discussion of slavery, the 
Anti-Slavery party was formed in 1840 to organize as a political 
party, “The Liberty Party,” and nominate a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 provided that United States 
Commissioners could surrender a colored man or woman to anyone 
who claimed him as a slave, refuse permission to the Negro to give 
testimony, and command citizens everywhere to aid posses hunting for 
fugitive slaves. Many slaves who escaped from the South by coming 
across the Delaware Bay or lower Delaware River into southern Jer- 
sey from the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia, were aided 
and abetted by members of the Society of Friends. Such a ruling by 
Congress, and the consequent occasional presence of armed posses 
from the South hunting slaves in southern New Jersey had potent 
effect upon the abolition sentiments of New Jersey Christians of all 
denominations. 

The early leading statesmen of the country had been against slav- 
ery. George Washington freed his slaves in his will. Benjamin 
Franklin was president of an anti-slavery society. Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, John Jay, Patrick Henry and others favored freeing the slaves. 
But the invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney made slavery eco- 
nomically profitable in the South. 

As early as 1787 the Presbyterian synods of Philadelphia and New 
York had denounced slavery and, in 1818, the Presbyterian General 
Assembly declared slavery “contrary to the law of God.” Little by 
little the churches of the South began to change their attitude towards 
slavery. And the Christians of the North began to organize against it. 

Benjamin Lundy, a Quaker philanthropist, began publishing an 
anti-slavery paper in 1821. In 1831 William Lloyd Garrison, who 
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had assisted Lundy, started a paper called ‘The Liberator.” His 
first article began: “JI am inearnest. . . . . I will not equivocate. 
. .. . Twill not excuse... . . I will not retreat a single inch... . . 
Anp I Witt Be Hearp.” 

In 1837, Elijah Lovejoy, a graduate of Princeton Seminary, went 
from New Jersey to St. Louis and edited an anti-slavery paper. He 
was driven out of the city and moved to Alton, Illinois, where he 
became pastor of the Upper Alton Presbyterian Church and continued 
to edit his paper, and to circulate it across the river in Missouri. 
Three times mobs came over from Missouri and dumped his presses 
in the Mississippi River. On November 7, 1837, another pro-slavery 
mob came over and shot him. 

The martyrdom of this young New Jersey Presbyterian minister 
brought Wendell Phillips into the cause. A graduate of Harvard and 
a brilliant orator, he gave up his law practice to fight against slavery. 

Garrison and a few others carried the campaign to extremes; but 
the Christian church was the instigator and the conscience of the 
movement. 

New Jersey churches took their full share of the anti-slavery 
agitation. 


During the years from 1820 to 1845 and later, occasional revivals 
swept through the churches, especially under the able preaching of 
Dr. Charles G. Finney, a Presbyterian and native of Connecticut, 
who had his greatest success in New York State. His work had some 
influence in New Jersey. He was afterward president of Oberlin 
College. 


Sunday Schools—The Sunday school, as we know it, came out of 
England to America in the early 1820s and began to be organized on 
a large and serious scale about 1825. Before that there was no teach- 
ing work for children in the church, it being assumed that the home 
would care for such teaching. With the coming of Sunday schools to 
America, however, came a new expansion and development of the 
church’s work. .All denominations took to Sunday schools, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians, especially in New 
Jersey. The work was somewhat spasmodic and a bit unorganized. 

The American Sunday School Union was formed in 1824. 

While it was not until later years, in the late nineteenth century, 
that the development of Sunday school standards and of a uniform 
lesson had increased Sunday school effectiveness, the Sunday school 
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system, co-extensive with Protestant Christianity, and often in many 
communities the forerunner of the church, has become one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of American Protestant Christianity. The 
Roman Catholic Church, adapting the Sunday school idea and putting 
it under the scrupulous care of the clergy, emerged with their distinc- 
tive parochial schools towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

Many of the early Sunday schools, those in Trenton, for example, 
from 1811 to 1816, were union schools, and like Raikes’ original 
school in England, taught both secular and sacred subjects. The Bap- 
tists had been active in developing such schools at the first, but soon 
the secular subjects were left for the public schools, and the Sunday 
schools rapidly became denominational in nature. 


Parochial and Public Schools—The early curriculum of child edu- 
cation of most of the major denominations consisted of the memory 
of a catechism. This was especially true among the German and 
Dutch churches, the Presbyterians and Baptists. Each church was 
inclined to develop, too, near the church building, a local parochial 
school. 

The period between early church parochial school and the modern 
public school was the academy period, inspired and dominated by the 
church. There were many large, well-equipped academies throughout 
the State. The academy in Bloomfield had an elegant brick building 
with twenty-five rooms with fireplaces; Newark Academy had a hand- 
some three-story brick house to accommodate young masters; the 
academy in Trenton had a four-story schoolhouse erected by a share 
company. The Baptist Peddie Institute, started in 1865 as the 
“N. J. Scientific Institute,” began its successful career with heavy 
endowment by the Peddie family in 1879; and the Lawrenceville School 
for Boys, founded in 1810, was first conducted by a succession of 
intellectual Presbyterian ministers. New Jersey education owes much 
to its churches. By 1840 there were sixty-six such academies and 
grammar schools. 

Meanwhile, in the cities of New Jersey, where immigration popu- 
lation had settled, the Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches had 
striven to develop parochial schools on large scales. 

The Presbyterians had been divided on theological grounds, Old 
School and New School. The Old School, as early as 1844, eager to 
defend theological orthodoxy, had insisted on church parochial 
schools. The General Assembly of 1839 appointed a committee con- 
sisting of the Princeton Seminary faculty and the president of Prince- 
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ton College to study the development of parochial schools. This 
report was adopted and sent down to the churches in 1841, but the 
churches paid little attention to it. Meanwhile, public tax money 
for schools in New Jersey could be legally used for such schools; and 
the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey recommended that parochial 
schools be so supported. The Old School Synod of New Jersey devel- 
oped at least thirty-six such Presbyterian parochial schools, twenty-five 
of which were in the Presbytery of New Brunswick (which included 
Trenton and Princeton) and the Presbytery of Monmouth, and the 
rest scattered in Newton, Elizabeth, Raritan and Passaic Presbyteries. 
Most parishes had only one school, but some, Princeton First Church 
for example, had separate schools for boys and girls. Some of the 
schools were paid for partly by public money, more largely by tuition 
and generous gifts of friends. The course was generally frankly 
based on religion, as a protest against the secularization of the public 
schools then developing. Fairly successful Presbyterian parochial 
schools were developed in Absecon, Cranbury, German Valley, Leeds 
Point, Mays Landing, Paterson, Stillwater, Titusville, Princeton, 
Trenton and Williamstown. These schools died out after the Civil 
War as Presbyterian interest centered more and more in the public 
schools. | 

For meanwhile the public school system had been developing. The 
curriculum of the early New Jersey public schools gave a large place 
to the teaching of religion. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
that had been reduced to the reading of the Bible. Bible reading had 
always been in the American public schools from the very beginning. 
But around 1840 the Roman Catholic Church began to protest vigor- 
ously against the reading of the Bible in the public schools on the 
ground that the version read by Protestants “‘is a version made under 
sectarian bias,” which stimulates private judgment contrary to the 
authoritative judgment of the Church. During the 1850s there were 
many and vigorous debates about the public schools and increasing 
Catholic protests against the reading of the Bible. Meanwhile, Hor- 
ace Mann had been performing his splendid service as secretary of 
the Board of Education of Massachusetts. He went to Europe and 
studied the school systems of all the major countries. He developed 
normal schools for the training of teachers and he and Henry Barn- 
ard, in Connecticut, had, with rare devotion, done much to develop 
high educational standards. 

As early as 1823 the New York Public School Society had objected 
to the use of public tax funds for sectarian purposes, but the Roman 
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Catholics insisted on tax money being used for their parochial schools. 
The Catholic Bishop Hughes personally appealed to the State corpo- 
ration for public funds for seven parochial schools, and a bill passed 
the New York Senate favoring it, but was defeated by the House. 

With the organization of the Catholic Diocese of Newark, in 
1853, the first bishop, James Roosevelt Bayley, laid vigorous plans 
for the development of Roman Catholic parochial schools. There 
were then about fifty thousand or sixty thousand Catholics in the 
State, but most of them were poor immigrants. An anti-foreign and 
anti-Catholic agitation arose with the “Know Nothings” and finally 
precipitated a riot in Newark in 1854; but Bishop Bayley continued 
right on with his plans. 

By 1865 a parochial school was being developed in every Catholic 
diocese where there was a settled priest. 

The Third Plenary Council of the Roman Catholic Church made 
it mandatory for all churches to have parochial schools, and from 
that day on the movement has been widespread. Practically every 
sizable Catholic Church in New Jersey has an available parochial 
school for elementary and secondary education, there are strong Cath- 
olic high schools and academies now throughout the State, and a 
complete system of colleges makes it not only possible but probable 
that the Catholic child will be under the church influence every year of 
his formal education. Today, too, in New Jersey, by recent action, 
public taxes pay for the transportation of Catholic children to and 
from schools, and requests are being made for the public purchase of 
textbooks. 

In the early 1840s there was great excitement over Millerism. 
Miller, a New England farmer, had written many pamphlets from 
Daniel and Revelation to prove the end of the world April 23, 1843. 
Great excitement and small panics resulted among the religiously 
emotional. 

The War with Mexico had little effect upon the churches, but the 
California Gold Rush and the public foment over slavery slowed the 
church growth. From 1843 to 1857 the church membership gain 
barely equalled the losses by deaths, removals and discipline. 

Meanwhile, having come across the ocean from England, a new 
movement, the Young Men’s Christian Association, began to organ- 
ize its work in New Jersey. The first Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations in New Jersey were at Trenton in 1856 and Bridgeton in 
1859. The first Young Men’s Christian Association State convention 
was held in 1867. 
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By 1860 the census showed that there were four million Negro 
slaves and eight million free whites in the South between the Rio 
Grande and the Delaware. In the North, by 1860, there were only 
sixty-four slaves, eighteen of whom were in New Jersey, eighteen mil- 
lion whites and two hundred twenty-six thousand free blacks. Planta- 
tion life in the South had created a static social condition, the mines 
and forests were not developed, as were those in the North, and the 
South had failed to multiply lines of transportation. -It had been 
pointed out that slavery economically did not pay. But in the long 
run it was the moral force of the churches which created abolition 
opinion. And strangely enough, for the South was sincere, if mis- 
taken, it was the church leaders of the South who most strongly 
defended slavery. Many leading southern ministers argued the divine 
right of slavery from the Bible. 

In 1857 a great panic swept the country, business was shut down, 
there was widespread unemployment, banks failed. This gave added 
impetus to the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

In 1857 and 1858, due partly to a great financial panic, noonday 
prayer meetings for business men were held in New York. The 
prayer meeting revival spread over the river into the New Jersey 
churches. It was a revival whose emphasis was on prayer rather 
than. preaching, whose leadership was in the hands of laymen. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association had great influence in this revival. 
There was no excitement or hysteria. The newspapers gave excellent 
cooperation, there were large additions to church membership, and 
a deep promotion of interdenominational fellowship. It has been 
described as ‘‘the Providential preparation for the Civil War,” which 
was soon to make such a tremendous drain on the spiritual assets of 
the people. Once again before a great convulsion a deep revival 
stirred the churches. 


The Civil War—Abraham Lincoln was reared in the country of 
the emotional camp meeting revival. His parents were predestinar- 
ian Baptists. He read and studied the Bible. He also read Voltaire 
and Paine; but their jibes at Christianity did not shatter his faith 
in the Christian principles. He had a strong Calvinistic belief in the 
Providence of God. His faith grew more profound as his burdens 
increased. One of his best public statements of religion is that issued 
in a proclamation dated August 12, 1861: “ .. . . it is fit and 
becoming for all people at all times to acknowledge and revere the 
supreme government of God, to bow in humble submission to his chas- 
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tisements, to confess and deplore their sins and transgressions in the 
full conviction that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to pray with all fervency and contrition for the pardon of their 
past offences and for a blessing upon their present and prospective 
action... . . ” Ina public document sent to the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1864, Lincoln wrote: 

. God bless the Methodist Church—bless all the churches— 
and ‘tiasaed be God, who, in this our great trial, giveth us the 
Churches.” 

Reacting to the extreme emotionalism of the early frontier camp 
meetings and to the long statements of doctrine, Lincoln never joined a 
church. “I have never united myself to any church because I have 
found it difficult in giving my assent, without mental reservation, to 
the long complicated statements of Christian doctrine which char- 
acterizes their articles of belief and confessions of faith.” In Spring- 
field, however, he rented a pew in the First Presbyterian Church; and 
in Washington he regularly attended the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church Sundays, and used to go privately and sit alone in the 
neighboring open room at midweek meetings, where he could hear 
and not be seen, and find strength for his soul. He welcomed the help 
of all religious bodies. And the churches felt his sympathetic spirit. 


The Churches in War W ork—Through the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, a United States Christian Commission admin- 
istered to soldiers in camps, and carried the spirit of the home 
churches to them. New Jersey churches heartily codperated with 
this unique Christian service. Nationally in four years’ service 
this Christian Commission distributed over three million dollars’ 
worth of goods to the troops, and over four million Bibles, library 
books, hymnals and magazines. Four thousand eight hundred 
fifty-nine men served from time to time as delegates working in the 
camps and the commission raised, primarily from church people, 
$2,513,147 and spent it for “the boys.’ ‘There is one association,” 
President Lincoln wrote, ‘whose objects and motives I have never 
heard in any degree impugned or questioned; and that is the Christian 
Commission.” 


War Splits the Churches—The Civil War had dire effects upon 
the national organizations of all major New Jersey churches. The 
Presbyterians split apart on the slavery question, the South forming 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, while the North is the 
Church in the United States of America. The two branches have not 
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yet united. The Methodist Church split apart not to unite again until 
1939. So also did the Baptists. Aside from the work with the sol- 
diers, the Young Men’s Christian Associations practically passed out 
of existence during the war. The act by the Southern Episcopalians 
organizing a Protestant Episcopal Church of the Confederacy was 
never recognized by the Triennial Convention, so that church remained 
united after the war. Like all wars, especially those near at home, and 
in which death lists mount, the Civil War had a demoralizing effect 
upon life. Following it the churches faced a period of immorality, 
extravagance, greed, graft, speculation, intemperance and crime. The 
hope which idealists cherished of a revived spirituality and a finer 
humanity. after the war was doomed to disappointment. Something 
like half the soldiers who fought in the Northern Army were under 
eighteen. The older men fell back into their grooves after the war, 
but the youth had no such grooves. 

But if the songs of a people reveal their spirit, it cannot be for- 
gotten that the North sang “As He died to make men holy, let us die 
to make men free.” ‘““We are coming, Father Abraham, to lay us down 
for freedom’s sake.”’ Religiously in Civil War days, American Chris- 
tians learned that the cause of the individual was tied up in the cause 
of the many. 

In 1869 there was a reunion of the Old School and New School 
Presbyterians. In 1871 the Congregational churches were nationally 
organized. 


Development of the Episcopal Church—Meanwhile, too, the 
national organization and the New Jersey organization of the Episco- 
pal Church had been developing. The second bishop, George Wash- 
ington Doane, a native of Trenton, rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
was a brilliant man of unusual ability. 

He acted as rector of St. Mary’s, Burlington, and made it a model 
of Episcopal administration. When the legal ban was removed per- 
mitting American bishops to preach in English churches, he became 
popular as a preacher in England. Most Christian churches sing 
many of his hymns today—‘“‘Softly Now the Light of Day”; “Thou 
Art the Way,” and “Fling Out the Banner,” a hymn inspired by see- 
ing the flag on the boat of the Seaman’s Institute floating down the 
Delaware River. He was a pioneer in the education of women, found- 
ing St. Mary’s Burlington Hall in 1837 and Burlington College in 
1846, and greatly developing Sunday schools. Under his episcopate 
the population of the State doubled from 320,779 in 1830, two years 
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before his episcopate, to 672,073 in 1860, just after his death. But 
under his leadership during the same period the Episcopal Church 
more than doubled; the ratio of Episcopal Church members to the 
whole decreasing from 385 to one in 1832 to 134 to one in 1860. 

During this same period he was the leader of “The High Church 
party” through the clash of the Oxford Movement in England, which 
had led Newman into the Roman Catholic Church. It was a period 
of intense and sometimes bitter strife within the Episcopal Church. 
Educationally the Episcopalians put their major stress into the devel- 
opment of academies and preparatory schools. 

The third Episcopal bishop was William Henry Odenheimer, a 
native of Philadelphia, who guided the destinies of a growing church 
from 1859 to 1874. In 1874 the State was divided into two dioceses, 
and Bishop Odenheimer was made bishop of northern Jersey (later 
changed to Newark). 

The fourth Episcopal bishop was John Scarborough, a native of 
Ireland, who had come to the United States when a boy and had been 
rector of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh. In a period of rapid growth of 
population, he proved himself a wise leader for forty years, and 
under his benign leadership peace and harmony reigned from 1875 
to 1914. 


After the Civil War—In 1856 a young salesman joined Plymouth 
Church in Chicago. He began to invite other young men to his 
pew, and soon rented four pews, which he filled every Sunday. When 
he spoke in prayer meeting a critic deplored his many mistakes in 
grammar. The young man replied: ‘Look here, friend, you’ve got 
grammar enough—what are you doing with it for the Master?” The 
young man was Dwight L. Moody. He went out into the streets and 
organized a group of young hoodlums into ‘Moody's bodyguard.” 
Soon he devoted full time to Christian service. Eminently practical 
in his preaching, unselfish, devoted, Moody and Sankey stirred Eng- 
land and Scotland as only Wesley and Whitefield had done. By 1875 
they were famous in America. They held great meetings in all major 
cities. New Jersey felt their influence. Moody was one of the great- 
est influences for righteousness in his day. What money he made he 
used to found the Northfield schools that children of humbler fami- 
lies could secure an education under Christian environment. 

One of his associates, Benjamin F. Rush, a member of the First 
Baptist Church in Chicago, and active in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, was instrumental in developing at the Fifth National 
Sunday School Convention the first plans for international interde- 
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nominational Sunday school lessons, and for the uniform lessons, in 
which children of all churches would be studying the same passage of 
Scripture every Sunday. 

The years from 1865 to 1873 were years of inflation, of specula- 
tion. In 1873, after “Black Friday,” a panic occurred. Previous 
panics had been due to too little capital; the panic of 1870 was due to 
too much capital. The spirit of speculation was rampant; banks and 
industries failed; men were out of work; fortunes were wrecked. 
The effect socially on the State of New Jersey was far-reaching. 

Following the panic new social legislation developed; better 
laws for criminals, the insane, and dependents were passed, most of 
which were the result of the church “conscience in social life.” 

In 1878 the Chautauqua idea was developed and the following 
year Chautauqua vacation schools began. The idea spread rapidly 
until Theodore Roosevelt later said: ‘‘Chautauqua is the most Ameri- 
can thing in America.” 

About the same period, too, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation began its work. In 1885, stimulated by the young people’s 
organization of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, Francis E. Clark, a young Congregational minister in Maine, 
evolved and developed the Christian Endeavor movement. 

The Moody revival, the development of Sunday school lessons 
interdenominationally, the new interest work for young women in 
cities, and the tremendous new emphasis on young people’s work in 
Christian Endeavor all had stimulating effect upon the churches in 
New Jersey. _ : 

The Salvation Army began its American organization in 1879 
and, in 1896, a split from it formed the Volunteers of America. Both 
of these groups became most active in New Jersey cities. 

_ A new translation of the Bible from manuscripts in original 
Hebrew and Greek was the product of over ten years’ work by thirty- 
four American scholars collaborating with an English committee of 
sixty-seven. The New Testament was finished in 1881, and the Old 
Testament in 1885. Newspapers gave the American Revised editions 
great publicity. 


The 1890s—The period of the 1890s was marked by the begin- 
ning of so-called warfare between science and religion. With it also 
came the early beginnings of the social message of the gospels. 

From 1865 to 1900, thirteen million five hundred thousand immi- 
grants came to America, the greatest number from Ireland, Southern 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Poland. Most of them were 
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Catholics and greatly swelled the size of the Catholic Church. Most 
of them, too, crowded into the cities. The Roman Catholic Church 
has always been a city church, but during this era the major Protes- 
tant denominations started to discover the needs of the crowded cities. 
It was this need, combined with the new discoveries of the “Social 
Gospel” led by men like the scholarly and saintly Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Washington Gladden, Josiah Strong, Francis Peabody and 
other thinkers, which made the church conscious of the need of a new 
type of seven-day ministry in the heart of the great cities. 

In this era, too, the great Student Volunteer Movement had its 
beginning, as a result of which, in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, so many young men and women responded with their lives to 
the challenge “The evangelization of the world in this generation.” 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century and at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the Protestant churches seemed to be at a 
standstill. They had been almost totally unaffected by the great 
waves of migration and, in 1899, for the first time in one hundred 
years, the great Methodist Church showed no increase in member- 
ship. The bishops, alarmed, sought to stir the church to new evan- 
gelistic efforts, and appointed a special committee on evangelism. 
Other major denominations followed the same lead. Eventually, out 
of long years of effort, J. Wilbur Chapman, W. E. Biederwolf, Gypsy 
Smith, and then the sensational Billy Sunday began to stir the people. 

It was during these early years of the twentieth century, too, that 
Christian Science first came into vogue among certain groups of the 
citizens of New Jersey. It never reached the multitudes, however, 
and had in the State, in 1936, fifty-one churches with only 4,963 
members. 

The organization of laymen into a great Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, in 1906, and the organization of the Gideons, commercial 
travelers interested in the distribution of the Scriptures, also featured 
the early 1900s. 

By this time the various Protestant denominations were aware of 
their weakness in the presence of the solid, united Roman Catholic 
Church. At an Interchurch conference in Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall, 
in 1905, the first steps were taken for some sort of a Protestant 
church central committee to deal with social affairs and united church 
service. Separated theologically, Protestants found it easy to unite 
for service. So, in 1908, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America was incorporated, composed of twenty-eight Prot- 
estant denominations. As a result, in most of the cities and towns 
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of New Jersey, local Councils of Churches have been organized 
through which the Protestants have functioned unitedly in service. 

During these days the church began to discover again “the com- 
mon man.” 


In many New Jersey cities just before the World War, Billy Sun- 
day had preached his dramatic sermons to thousands, many of whom 
joined a church and became active church members. Again, it seemed 
that an evangelistic urge and a spiritual awakening had come over the 
churches before a great cataclysm. 

Then came the World War, and the idealistic Scotch-Irish min- 
ister’s son, Princeton’s president, Woodrow Wilson, led the country. 
He ran for a second term on the slogan “He kept us out of war.” 
But hardly had he begun that term, when we were in it. 

Many honest, sincere ministers, sorely troubled at heart by the 
war, served in the ranks as chaplains or in the service agencies. Others 
sold Liberty Bonds, did Red Cross work, and applied themselves to 
their parish tasks. 

Then came prohibition and the Armistice, and the Harding admin- 
istration with all its corruption; and prohibition was ruined by the 
politicians before it ever had a chance. 


Prosperity arrived. The churches went on a building spree, and 
contributions to missions and benevolences reached an all time high, 
skyrocketing above normal totals. The Interchurch World Move- 
ment, run like an efficiency corporation, or an expensive government 
bureau, with lavish offices and countless secretaries, began and com- 
pleted a series of valuable studies; but the ‘‘friends of the church who 
were not in the churches” and who were counted on to pay the bills, 
proved to be non-existent, and the churches were all laden with the 
debt. 

Aware of the growing danger of poor Sunday school standards 
and the lack of religious training in secular schools, various religious 
educational associations in 1922 formed the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

“The Mad Decade” as James Truslow Adams calls it, from 1919 
to 1929, seriously affected the church. Psychology ruled out mind and 
conscience. Many psychologists scorned religion. Man was reduced 
to ‘‘a mere accident,” a ‘“‘hopeless beast on the way to become 
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manure.” Literature, stage, and social life dipped into low depths 
and modern man “doubled his speed because he lost his goal,” as 
Santayana well put it. Crime increased, and newspapers made heroes 
out of racketeers. The church found itself facing a mood of mate- 
rialism. Ideals were thrown aside, morals were “antiquated,” Amer- 
ica was to live for itself; so, before the era ended and the depression 
began, gifts to churches and to mission efforts began to slump seriously. 

Then came the depression and jittery despair. The church, too, 
felt that mood. And slowly the whole world seemed to go mad. 
Smug, content, even if not prosperous and comfortable any more, 
America kept sending war supplies to armies in Spain, and to Japan 
to bomb China. Feebly and foolishly wobbling through efforts to 
stay neutral, but supplying iron and gasoline to Japan regularly all 
the time, the government policy confused the churches. The churches 
wanted no war, and felt there was a way to avoid it by wise inter- 
national action. But war came. Into this global war the churches 
have come without the revival and spiritual awakening which preceded 
all our other wars. History has shown that America’s strength of life 
has spiritual foundations. Without some sort of an “Awakening” 
spiritually the global war and global peace to follow cannot be won. 


Meanwhile, through the years, occasional theological controver- 
sies affected the New Jersey scene. The most serious of these was 
in the 1920s and was led by Dr. J. Gresham Machen, brilliant in his 
professorship of Greek interpretation at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, but impractical and psychopathic in his dealings with his 
brethren. Humanism, a mere stress on social action, and the material- 
ism of the “Mad Decade” had alarmed and then embittered Prof. 
Machen. He began to be suspicious of fellow members of the faculty, 
and of other ministers and leaders of his and other denominations. 
He forgot or ignored the historical Presbyterian adopting act of 1729. 
Trying to drive others out, he himself was forced to retract or resign 
by the Presbyterian General Assembly, the highest court of the church. 
Prof. Machen finally withdrew from the church, after creating much 
bitterness on the Jersey scene, organized his own seminary, his own 
church, and his own Board of Foreign Missions, in each of which, 
in a few years, was another split. At his death the controversy 
gradually died out. 


The Episcopal Bishops—In the Episcopal Church Bishop Paul 
Matthews guided the destinies of the parishes with a firm hand 
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through the trying days of war and depression. A High Church man, 
a bishop of the high English type, he tended always towards the High 
Church party, strengthening the church financially. He held office 
from 1915 to his retirement in 1933. Bishop W. J. Gardner, his 
successor, has shown a broadness and virility which have made him 
popular with all denominations, and a vigorous leadership which has 
stimulated his diocese, strengthening and stimulating the churches. 

Since the Episcopal Diocese of Newark was separated from the 
Diocese of New Jersey, with headquarters at Trenton, in 1874, there 
have been four bishops of Newark. Bishop Odenheimer, who began 
as bishop of New Jersey and was then elected the first bishop of New- 
ark, suffered ill health, and served only five years in that diocese. From 
1880 to 1903 Thomas A. Starkey, a native of Philadelphia, was the 
bishop of Newark. Conservative and devout, he was noted as a 
preacher, and his judicious and careful administration was responsible 
for great growth in the churches of his diocese. Bishop Edwin Stevens 
Lines served from 1903 to 1927 and added to the general advance- 
ment and growth of the churches of the diocese. Bishop Wilson R. 
Stearly was diocesan bishop from 1927 to 1935. He was a man of 
deep spirituality, and unfailing friendliness, gentleness and patience, 
who made friends with citizens of all creeds. Bishop Benjamin M. 
Washburn became bishop of Newark in 1935, brought his good New 
England judgment to the strains and uncertainties of the depression 
period, and has built up the diocese to face the new type of after-war 
world. 


Church Academies, Colleges, Seminaries—Among the church 
academies active in New Jersey today are St. Mary’s, Burlington; 
St. Bernard’s, Gladstone; St. John’s, Mountain Lakes; St. John, the 
Baptist, Mendham, all Episcopalian; The Preparatory Department 
of Bloomfield Seminary, Presbyterian, and Blair Academy, dominantly 
Presbyterian; the Friends’ Schools at Atlantic City, Haddonfield, 
Moorestown, and Westfield; Peddie Institute, Baptist; the Penning- 
ton School for Boys, and the Hackettstown Centenary Junior College, 
Methodist. The Methodist Wesleyan Institute at Newark had a 
brief but honorable existence. Lawrenceville School, originally Pres- 
byterian, is now independent. ‘There are sixty-five Roman Catholic 
preparatory schools, high schools and academies. 

Drew University, of the Methodist Church, was organized as a 
theological seminary in November, 1867, the third theological semi- 
nary to be developed by the Methodists in the United States. In 1928 
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Drew expanded and developed an undergraduate college of liberal 
arts, “The Brothers College.” 

Upsala College, now independent, was originally Lutheran, even 
as Princeton was started by the eighteenth century Presbyterians and 
Rutgers by the eighteenth century Dutch Reformed Church. 

Alma White College at Zarephath, near Bound Brook, belongs to 
the Holy Rollers, as the “Pillar of Fire’ group is popularly called; 
with the college there are also an academy, a training school, a publish- 
ing plant, a radio station, and a tabernacle. 

The Roman Catholic Church has seven accredited colleges in New 
Jersey. 

The Dutch Reformed Church formed New Jersey’s first theologi- 
cal seminary at Rutgers; the Presbyterians have Bloomfield Seminary 
and Princeton Seminary, one of the most famed denominational semi- 
naries in the world; the Methodists have Drew Seminary; the Ger- 
mans have a theological seminary in Newark, and the Roman Catho- 
lics have Immaculate Conception Seminary in Ramsey. 


Meanwhile, all the major Protestant denominations have devel- | 
oped homes for the aged, and have had a vigorous part in all social 
reforms and improvements of the life of the State. The Methodists 
developed the Good Will Industries. The Methodists continued their 
camp meeting technique of adult education, and have made much of | 
their summer sessions at Ocean City and of their world famous taber- | 
nacle meetings at Ocean Grove. The Friends have continued their 
stress upon relief of suffering, and their constant agitation and educa- 
tion against war. 


The Jews—New Jersey's early seventeenth century principle of 
religious freedom made it possible at all times for Jews to live safely 
anywhere in the State. There were a few Jews in New Jersey in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. When Jersey 
became a Crown Colony, in 1702, it was divided into thirty-two sec- 
tions with proprietors in charge responsible to the Crown. One of 
these was Benjamin Levy, a London Jew. In several counties there 
were early Jewish settlers. During the Revolution several New Jer- 
sey Jews were in the Continental Army. 

There were three general waves of Jewish migration into the 
United States, the first mostly Spanish Jews, in the early days of the 
Republic, and before the Revolution; the second, the German Jews, 
through the nineteenth century, and finally the Russian, Polish, and 
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Western European Jews, at the end of the nineteenth and in the twen- 
tieth century. In the 1920s probably ninety-five per cent. of the immi- 
grants from Poland were Jews; this was after the First World War. 

Jews usually gathered together in groups racially; later, they pur- 
chased burial grounds and developed social benefits for each other. 
And finally they developed the synagogue and brought in the rabbi and 
created the Hebrew school. 

Most of the larger New Jersey Jewish communities began with the 
German Jews just before and after the Civil War. The first Jewish 
Synagogue in the State was probably built close to 1848 in Newark, 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurun. A synagogue was dedicated in Pater- 
son in 1849, and Jewish congregations began in Jersey City about 
1860, almost at the same time Har Sinai Congregation of Trenton 
was formed; Hoboken, 1871; there were three synagogues in New- 
ark by 1872. In 1849 the Jewish Educational Society was formed 
to create standards for Jewish synagogue schools. In 1906 there 
were 4,603 Jews in New Jersey congregations; in 1916, 15,720; in 
1926, 219,455; 1936, 257,761. An exceedingly large Jewish immigra- 
tion after the First World War greatly swelled the Jewish communi- 
ties. Today there are about 209 synagogues and temples throughout 
the State. 

Each Jewish Synagogue is independent of all others. There is no 
synod assembly, or hierarchy or central government of any kind to 
control the ritual, the policy or the government. As the Jews came 
from various countries some congregations differ from others in the 
forms of prayers and the system of policy. 


Immigratton—During the early years of the nineteenth century, 
the immigration of Germans, Catholics from South Germany, Luth- 
erans from North Germany, was precipitated by Germany’s growing 
nationalism. This group of Protestants did not join the then organ- 
ized Lutherans of America, but formed their own German-speaking 
group, which came to be known as the Missouri Lutherans. 

The amazing growth of the Roman Catholic Church, which prac- 
tically did not exist in New Jersey in 1800, after the Civil War, was 
due almost entirely to the immigration into New Jersey from Catho- 
lic lands. 

As the years went by, too, the number of children in the older 
American stock began to decrease greatly, whereas the families of 
foreign-born, first and second and third generations of foreign-born 
in this country, averaged three and four times the number of children 
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in the older American families. This, too, added to the growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Roman Catholic skilled Irish immigrants were brought in to work 
in the mill towns—Newark, Jersey City, New Brunswick, and Trenton 
—and many unskilled Irish laborers were brought in to dig the Mor- 
ris Canal, the Delaware & Raritan Canal, and to build railroads. 
These greatly stimulated the growth of the Roman Church. Yet, as 
late as 1853, when Bishop Bayley became head of the newly estab- 
lished Roman Catholic Diocese of New Jersey, there were only thirty- 
three churches in the whole State, three of which were in Newark. 
Because of the bitterness of feeling as late as 1833, members of the 
Roman faith were excluded from Elizabethtown. In 1824 Orange- 
men had attacked Roman Catholics in Paterson. 

The great Catholic migration, which came early from Germany 
and Ireland, and in the later years of the nineteenth century from 
the south and the east of Europe, greatly stimulated the Catholic 
Church. The immigrants have kept their faith. Large migrations 
began about 1840 and later. In 1789 nationally the Roman Church 
had about thirty thousand members. In 1920 it had twenty million 
members, an increase from approximately one per cent. to twenty per 
cent. of the population of the United States. Eighty-five per cent. of 
the present Roman Catholic population (according to G. Shaughnessy, 
a Catholic historian, ‘‘Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith?” MacMil- 
lan, 1925) is due to immigration since 1820. In New Jersey the pro- 
portion is greater. 

As the immigrants came the cities grew and the Catholic churches 
grew; until now the largest church group in New Jersey is the power- 
ful Roman Catholic Church. In 1850 the census reported New Jersey 
having 807 churches; of these only 21 were Catholic, 312 Methodist, 
146 Presbyterian, 51 Episcopalian, 107 Baptist, 52 Friends. In 1940 
in New Jersey 42% per cent. of the people belong to no church; 33.4 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church; 17.8 per cent. to Protestant 
churches; 6 per cent. Jewish. There are a total of 1,390,966 Roman 
Catholics (which includes all baptized children). 

A study of the immigration, of the development of city centers of 
population through the years, will explain this amazing growth into 
power of the Roman Church which, as late as the Civil War in New 
Jersey, was one of the very smallest groups. 


The Roman Catholic Church—Noteworthy in the development 
of the Roman Church in New Jersey in the middle and later periods 
of the nineteenth century has been the building of many hospitals, and 
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the organization of faithful Sisters of Charity orders. In Hoboken 
and Jersey City in 1864, in Newark in 1867, the first of these able 
hospitals were opened. There are now such hospitals in all cities in 
New Jersey. The Sisters of St. Dominic began an academy in Jersey 
City in 1872, the Sisters of Mercy opened an academy in Bordentown, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Newark, and St. Dominic’s, Caldwell, were 
developed and, in 1892, the Grey Nuns opened their new hospital in 
Morristown. 

The church continued to grow with great rapidity, paralleling the 
immigration into the State. 

During the last generation the emphasis of the Roman Catholic 
Church in New Jersey has been upon the building of modern and 
extensive parochial schools. Hard hit by the depression years, the 
school expansion program has continued to develop vigorously. 

Seton Hall College, Orange, started in 1856, has been greatly 
expanded. The following Roman Catholic colleges in New Jersey 
have developed since the organization of Seton Hall: Caldwell 
College; College of Saint Elizabeth, at Convent Station; Don Bosco 
College, at Newton; Georgian Court, at Lakewood; St. Joseph’s 
College, at Princeton; St. Peter’s College, at Jersey City; and the 
Immaculate Conception Junior College, at Lodi. The Immaculate 
Conception Theological Seminary is at Ramsey. 

The Diocese of Newark, embracing all the area of the State of 
New Jersey, was erected in 1853 as a Suffragan See of the Archdio- 
cese and Province of New York. In July, 1881, the lower counties 
of New Jersey (Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Cumber- 
land, Gloucester, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, Ocean, 
Salem, Somerset, and Warren) were detached from the Diocese of 
Newark to form the Diocese of Trenton. In December, 1937, three 
of the Newark Diocese’s seven counties (Morris, Passaic, and Sus- 
sex) were detached from Newark to form the Diocese of Paterson. 
At the same time six of Trenton Diocese’s fourteen counties (Atlantic, 
Camden, Cape May, Cumberland, Gloucester, and Salem) were 
formed into the Camden Diocese. The Diocese of Newark was 
erected as the Archdiocese, with the Dioceses of ae Paterson 
and Camden as Suffragan Sees. __ 

After the able work of Newark’s first bishop, jhe Roosevelt 
Bayley, he was transferred to the See of Baltimore in 1872. He was 
succeeded by Bishop Michael A. Corrigan, who served until 1880. 
From 1880 to his death in 1901, Bishop Winand M. Wigger headed 
the Diocese of Newark, and his successor, Bishop John J. O’Connor, 
served also until his death in 1927. Bishop Thomas J. Walsh, who, 
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as the bishop of Trenton, had greatly developed the parochial schools, 
was transferred to Newark in May, 1928, and he was formally 
installed the archbishop of the Diocese of Newark, and, therefore, 
head of all the New Jersey dioceses, in April, 1938. 

The Trenton Diocese has been presided over by the following 
bishops: Bishop Michael J. O'Farrell, from 1881 to 1894; Bishop 
James A. McFaul to 1917; Bishop Thomas J. Walsh to 1928; 
Bishop John J. McMahon to 1932; Bishop Moses J. Kiley to 1940; 
and the present bishop, Bishop William A. Griffin. The Camden 
Diocese has had but one bishop, Bishop Bartholomew J. Eustace, 
installed in May, 1938; and there has been but one bishop in the 
Paterson Diocese, Bishop Thomas H. McLaughlin, installed in April, 
1938. 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNrrep STATEs 
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This tide of migration, a full proportion of which settled in New 
Jersey, definitely affected the social and religious patterns, and con- 
tributed directly to the rapid growth of the Roman Catholic Church in 
New Jersey in the later part of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth centuries. Of these millions of immigrants, those from 
Germany ranked first in number, from Russia second, from Ireland 
and Italy tied for third place, and from Austria, Bohemia and Poland 
fifth. 


GrowTu or New Jersey, Errecr or IMMIGRATION ON UrBAN PopuLation, 
AND PERCENTAGES OF IMMIGRATION FROM Dominant Catuoiic CounTRIES 


% Of Foreign Born in State 
State Pop- Foreign Urban 
Census ulation Born Trish Italian German Population 
1790 184,139 
1800 211,149 
1810 245,562 , 
1820 277,575 2.7% 


1830 320,823 5.7% 
1840 373,306 10.6% 


1850 489,555 59,948 © 519% 17.9% 17.6% 
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% of Foreign Born in State 


State Pop- Foreign Urban 

Census ulation Born Trish Italian German Population 
1860 SraUod, -sbeee UT 50.5 7 ex gl ly a CP AN ap S 
1870 906,096 188,943 45.9% 28.6% 43.7% 
1880 =1,131,116 221,700 42.0% Fie A 54.4% 


1890 1,444,933 328,975 OR be 32.5 Ye cay 5 62.6% 
1900 1,883,669 431,884 — 22.0% aT le OY bet A 70.6% 
Pa a2) 97,1G1, S*055,100- - 12.6% 182%, Wipe 76.4%, 
2920 > 3,155,900 £>*738,613 8.9%, 213% 2.576 OD, 
1930 4,041,334 844,784 5.6% 22.6% 13,3.% 82.6% 
1940 4,160,165 695,810 51%, 24.3% LZ BLO. 


The general tendency of immigration was from northern Europe 
in the 1860s, 1870s, 1880s, and early 1890s, then heavy immigration 
began from southern, eastern, and central Europe. Because of the 
then vague border lines, Poles were sometimes listed as Hungarians, 
sometimes as Russians. After the First World War, when Poland’s 
borders were clarified, in 1920, 11.7 per cent. of the foreign-born in 
New Jersey were Polish. Many of these were Polish Jews. 


ComMParRATIVE GRowTH OF SEVERAL Major DENOMINATIONS IN NEW JERSEY 
SHOWING THE EFFECT OF IMMIGRATION ERAS ON THE ROMAN 
CaTHOLIC CHURCH GROWTH 


(Protestant Statistics Include Members Only; Catholic Includes Baptized 


Children) 
Note:—These Statistics, Supplied by Denominational Sources, Are Estimates 
Methodists Baptists 
(Negroes Not (Negroes Not Roman 
Year Presbyterians Included) Episcopalian Included) Catholics 
1820 8,507 8,092 562 3,710 
1840 215793 22,205 1,654 9,008 
1860 21,601 40,304 5,661 17,121 je ney 
1880 45,673 65,408 15,099 32,593 175,000 
1900 68,984 91,879 42,382 53,172 vee. 
1920 108,379 123,726 71,002 62,173 747,364 
1940 129,185 145,053 95,126 61,470 1,200,000 


Where immigrant populations have settled there are many small 
Eastern Orthodox, Greek or Russian Catholic churches throughout 
the State, totaling about 0.3 per cent. of the State population. And 
minor and smaller sects have developed here and there. 

Nationally the Protestant churches have grown at a rate far 
exceeding the population. In 1800, seven out of every one hundred 
citizens were members of Protestant churches. In 1850, fifteen; in 
1900, twenty-four; in 1925, twenty-six out of every one hundred. In 
the twenty years from 1906 to 1925 the population of the whole coun- 
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try increased thirty-six per cent., while the membership of the Protes- 
tant churches increased forty-six per cent. The New Jersey Protes- 
tant growth paralleled these national figures until after the Civil War, 
when tremendous immigration from Catholic countries made the 
Catholic Church in New Jersey grow with a rapidity not characteris- 
tic of most other states. Nevertheless, the Protestant church growth 
in New Jersey has still been at a rate exceeding the rate of growth 
of population. From 1800 to 1940 in New Jersey the rate of mem- 
bership growth of the Protestant churches has been more than twice 
as rapid as the rate of population growth. 

As a whole, the older denominations with historic beginnings are 
still strong and active throughout the State. The Quakers have lost 
their early proportionate strength; the Presbyterians remain a solid 
and conservative influence; the Methodists, after years of amazing 
growth at the beginning of the nineteenth century, have become a 
staid church; the Baptists are still vigorous; the Congregationalists, 
who, because of their agreement with the Presbyterians, did not enter 
New Jersey until after the Civil War, are confined mainly to North 
Jersey; the Dutch Church, with its national name, has by very neces- 
sity remained a small but potent group; the Roman Catholics, 
expanding amazingly as a result of the immigration waves, became 
more static when immigration was greatly limited by Act of Congress 
in 1924. 

The pattern of today is not the pattern of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 57.5 per cent. of the people of the State do not belong to any 
church. Roman Catholic statistics include baptized children and Prot- 
estant statistics include only church members. Assuming these dis- 
crepancies of comparison, and taking the census figures in which these 
discrepancies appear, 33.4 per cent. of the total population of New 
Jersey are Roman Catholics; 17.8 per cent. are Protestants; 6 per cent. 
are Jews; 0.3 per cent. are Greek Catholics. These Federal census 
figures often vary greatly from the denominational statistics. 

The 1936 religious census showed (again with discrepancies 
included) : 


Roman Catholics (Includes Baptized Children).............. 1,390,966 
Jewish (Includes the Jewish Community, and Is Not Confined to 
Synagogue Mensbeta): « i9d-heuelececndten daaew aad tan 257,761 
Protestants (Church Members Only, Not Including Baptized 
COsIGren ) .. sss 00 up 0 ahd 0.44% ce enn aeiecs co cee 708,705 
Greek’ Catholics va... occ ccchavnse cull coh tbueecac chia ieee aes 13,772 
Of the Protestant church members there are: 
OP reeDYtOriSDA a. 0 00 nteenneahcckdksandeeaekicenaneee 128,020 
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Missouri Lutherans—13,901. 
Other Lutherans—4,078. 
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The most disturbing influence in the present church life of New 
Jersey is the decline of the rural church. 

But there is this likeness between the pattern of today and the pat- 
tern of the past centuries—throughout New Jersey there is a degree 
of amity between the churches, a minimum of intolerance, and each 
denomination has contributed to other denominations, and been 
helped by them. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


As far as we have records, the oldest existing church organizations 
and congregations in New Jersey are the following (the date is the 
year of organization) : 


1641—Shrewsbury Friends’ Meeting House. 
1662—The Dutch Reformed Church of Bergen. The church’s records are 
remarkably clear and complete from 1664 to 1666. 
1665—The First Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth. 
1667—The First Presbyterian Church of Newark. 
1668—The Middletown Baptist Church (Holmdel Baptist) originally known 
as Baptistown, or Upper Meeting House. 
1669—The First Presbyterian Church of Woodbridge. 
1679—The Friends’ Meeting House at Shrewsbury. 
1676—The Friends’ Meeting House at Salem. 
1677—The Friends’ Meeting House at Burlington. 
1685—The Friends’ Meeting House in Chesterfield Township (Crosswicks). 
1686—The Friends’ Meeting House at Rahway. 
—The Friends’ Meeting House at Amboy. (Moved to Woodbridge in 
1689. ) 
1689—Piscataway Baptist Church. 
1686—The Reformed Dutch Church at Hackensack. 
Note: In Hackensack a French Huguenot Church was organized about 


1683. All records of it are lost; but the French burial ground is still pointed 
out. 


1690—Cohansey Baptist Church. 

1690—Salem Baptist Church. 

1692—(Or earlier) Old Tennent Presbyterian Church near Freehold. Pres- 
ent building used as a hospital during the Revolutionary War 
battle of Monmouth. 

1693—The Acquackanonk Reformed Dutch Church, now the First Reformed 
Dutch Church of Passaic. 

1698—(Or 1689) Bound Brook Presbyterian Church. 

1698—Maidenhead (Lawrenceville) Presbyterian Church. 

1699—The Dutch Reformed Church of Raritan, Somerville. 

1699—St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Amboy. 

1700—Stony Brook Friends’ Meeting House. 

1700—The Dutch Reformed Church of Second River, Belleville. 

1702-03—Christ Church, Protestant Episcopal, of Shrewsbury (built 1718). 

1702—St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, originally at Topanemus. Church 
erected Freehold, 1736, or earlier. 

1703—Ewing Presbyterian Church, Trenton. 

1703—St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, Trenton. Church built for joint use 
by Presbyterians. St. Michael’s separately organized later. 

1703—St. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Burlington. 

1703—The First Reformed Church of New Brunswick. 

1704—Hackensack Lutheran Church. 

1705—Presbyterian Church of Shrewsbury. 

1705—Piscataway Seventh Day Baptist Church. 

1706—Middletown Presbyterian Church. 

1706—St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Elizabeth. 

1707—The Friends’ Meeting House, Cape May. 
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1709—Marlboro Dutch Reformed (originally Freehold and Middletown 
Dutch Reformed Church). 

1709—Pennington Presbyterian Church. 

1712—First Presbyterian Church, Trenton. 

—First Baptist Church, Cape May. 
1714—St. James, Protestant Episcopal, Piscataway (church built 1718). 
—Baptist Church, Hopewell. 

1715—Amwell Presbyterian Church, Reaville. 

1717—Six Mile Run Dutch Reformed Church. 

1717—Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Woodbridge. 

1719—First Presbyterian Church, Orange. 

1719—The Reformed Dutch Church, built at Readington. 

1720—Dutch Reformed Church, Fairfield. 

1720-25—Basking Ridge Presbyterian Church. 

1722—First Presbyterian Church, Allentown. 

1724—Dutch Reformed Church at Schraalenburgh. 

1724-30—Presbyterian Church at Connecticut Farms, now Union. 

1725—Dutch Reformed Church at Paramus. 

1725—St. Thomas’ Church of Alexandria. 

1726—(Or earlier) First Presbyterian Church, Cranbury. 

1726—Presbyterian Church, New Brunswick, called its first full time pastor. 
The church is several years older. The British destroyed all 
early records. 

1727—First Presbyterian Church, Westfield. 

1727—The Dutch Reformed Church at Harlingen, known as “The Church 
over the Millstone” until 1766. 

1730—Christ Church, Episcopal, Allentown. 

1730—Presbyterian Church at Bethlehem. 

1732—(Or earlier) The Presbyterian Church at Kingston. 

1733—Friends’ Meeting House at Quakertown. 

1735—Considerably before this date—Christ Protestant Episcopal, Middle- 
town. 

1737—Minisink Reformed Dutch Church at Montague. 

1738—Baptist Church near Baptistown. 

1738-40—First Presbyterian Church, Morristown. 

1740—Papakating Presbyterian Church. 

1739—(Or earlier) Mansfield Woodhouse Presbyterian Church, Washington. 

1739—Presbyterian Church, Greenwich. 

1740—Presbyterian Church, Oxford. 


These are the major existing churches organized or built during 
the first one hundred years of New Jersey settlement. 


ee 


CHAPTER V 
Agriculture in the State of New Jersey 


By W. H. ALLEN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY 


As the bread basket of the Revolution and as the Garden State of 
the present day, New Jersey, through more than two hundred years 
of her history, has held top rank as a food producing State. 

Standing forty-fifth among the forty-eight states in total land 
area, New Jersey nevertheless holds a prominent position in the pro- 
duction of fresh fruit, vegetables, poultry products and milk. Some 
of her counties are among the leaders of the Nation in the production 
of certain crops. Likewise, the State herself holds high rank in the 
Union in the volume and value of some of her agricultural output. 
This is true despite the fact that only a portion of the State is devoted 
to agriculture, whereas in other states, some of the individual agricul- 
tural sections alone are much larger in area than the entire State of 
New Jersey. 

According to the 1940 census, there are 25,387 farms in the State. 
This is somewhat of an increase in the number of farms since the 
1930 census; however, it is a reduction of about 10 per cent. from the 
number of farms in operation at the end of the First World War 
Yet the rural population continues to increase with every decade. 
There were 40 per cent. more people living in rural New Jersey in 
1940 than was true at the turn of the century. In 1840 the rural 
population of the State was 333,758. After a lapse of one hundred 
years the census shows that 765,392 live in rural areas. This speaks 
well for agriculture which directly or indirectly supports the major 
portion of the rural people. In general terms, the situation can .be 
illustrated in another way. The gross income of the farms of the 
State in 1940 more than doubled the income of the same farms in 
1900. It is estimated that the total farm income from farm crops 
in 1940 amounted to $141,800,000. 


Northwestern New Jersey Rural Scene 
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With New Jersey farms averaging only 73.3 acres in size, in con- 
trast to holdings of 202.4 and 979.9 acres in the two higher states of 
California and Nevada, the Garden State still ranks third highest in 
the Nation in the average cash income’ per farm from the sales of 
crops and live stock products. The New Jersey average income per 
acre from the sale of crops and live stock products is the highest in the 
Nation. It is estimated at an average of $52 per acre, as compared 
to the United States average of $8.08. 

Scientific direction and efficient operation have won high rank for 
New Jersey farmers. Their ability and the excellent market outlets, 
as well as the natural assets of a mild climate and varied topography 
and soils, account to a large extent for the Garden State’s successful 
diversification of farming projects. 

These favorable factors have placed New Jersey first in the Nation 
in gross income per acre. The New Jersey farmer is entitled to 
considerable credit for his efficiency and up-to-date methods of farm 
management. The milk production per cow has doubled since 1900 
and potato production has increased so that fifty thousand acres now 
produce the same number of sacks of potatoes as ninety thousand acres 
did in 1930. Similar increases in yields are true for eggs and other 
major crops produced on the Garden State farms. New Jersey farm- 
ers have been prompt to make adjustments when necessary, turning 
from normal crops to more profitable farm enterprises. For exam- 
ple, small dairies have replaced cows with chickens, and vegetable 
growers have increased their acreages of asparagus, reducing the more 
extensive type of crops such as tomatoes and potatoes. Certain small 
truck growers now are growing such crops as dandelions and broccoli, 
both almost unknown to vegetable growers twenty-five years ago. 

Due largely to her geologic origin and topographic position, New 
Jersey has five distinct soil zones. In each, similar types and combi- 
nations of soils and topography have a decided effect on the type of 
farming most suitable. They may be identified as follows: 


“Zone I occupies the northwestern corner of the state, its 
southeastern boundary extending from a point on the New 
York state line near Quarryville to the Delaware just north 
of Belvidere. ‘This is a rolling to hilly and occasionally moun- 
tainous country. The soils of the region are predominantly 
heavy and are derived from glaciated shales, limestones and 
sandstones. The zone is called the ‘Kittatinny Mountain and 


+Circ. “New Jersey: The Garden State,” published by the N. J. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1941. Pp. 11, 12 and 13. 
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Valley Belt.’ In it there are considerable acres of muck land, 
developed and undeveloped. 

“Here, as in Zone 2, the hillsides and extensive valleys are 
used for dairying, while numerous apple orchards are found 
throughout the region. Market gardening is carried on where 
the rich muck land is available. 


“Zone 2 lies immediately southeast of Zone 1, extending 
along the New York state line from a point near New Mil- 
ford east to the Hudson, thence southwestward to a point on 
the Delaware about midway between Phillipsburg and French- 
town and north along the Delaware to a point south of Belvi- 
dere. This is also a rolling, hilly and occasionally mountain- 
ous region. The soils on the uplands are predominantly heavy, 
well drained, and usually are loams derived from granite and 
gneiss, while limestone soils occupy the valleys. This zone 
is the ‘Highland Gneiss and Limestone Valley Belt.’ 

“This section offers picturesque stretches of hills, valleys 
and rich pasture land. Here the gently sloping hillsides con- 
stitute ideal sites for fruit orchards and dairy farming. The 
generally narrow valleys in the northern portion and the 
broader limestone valleys further to the south contain some of 
the most fertile soil in the Appalachian Province. 


“Zone 3 lies immediately to the southeast of Zone 2, 
extending along the Hudson River south to Perth Amboy, 
thence southwestward to Trenton and north along the Dela- 
ware to a point midway between Phillipsburg and Frenchtown. 
This is a greatly rolling region with some relatively low, 
stony ridges. The soils are predominantly derived from red 
sandstone and shales, with some grayish shales and sandstones. 
The soils of the stony ridges owe their origin to the disin- 
tegration of dense trap rock. The loams, rich in plant food, 
are, at their best, capable of producing large yields of hay, 
corn, grain and forage crops. 


“Zone 4 lies immediately to the southeast of Zone 3, 
extending southwestward in a belt from Raritan Bay to the 
Delaware River and Delaware Bay between Trenton and Port 
Norris. This is a level to gently rolling region having soils 
which are predominantly loams and sandy loams, sometimes 
containing green sand marl. It is called the ‘Heavy Coastal 
Plain Belt.’ This section is known for its large crops of 
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truck, potatoes, tomatoes, fruit and corn. In the hands of 
skilled farmers, its extremely fertile soils are among the 
most productive in the country. 


“Zone 5 lies immediately southeast of Zone 4 and extends 
from the Atlantic Coast inland to the southeasterly boundary 
of Zone 4. This is a flat, level to very gently rolling region in 
which the soils are light, sandy and in places non-agricultural 
in character. Zone 5 is known as the ‘Sandy Coastal Plain 
Belt.’ 

“This area is famous for its production of market gar- 
den crops, tree fruits, small fruits, cranberries and poultry, 
and bids fair to rank among the first of the farming sections 
along the Atlantic Coast. Here progressive farmers have 
taken the light, warm lands, and, by skillful handling and 
the use of modern methods, including the application of fer- 
tilizers, the growing of cover crops and sometimes the instal- 
lation of irrigation, have produced crops of a far greater 
value than those grown on the naturally rich lands of other 
states. Certain parts of this section are non-agricultural in 
character and should remain in forest.” 


In Indian times, as now, New Jersey was one of the important 
food-producing regions of the Atlantic Coast. The tribes in this 
region were chiefly interested in the peaceful pursuits of hunting and 
agriculture. From them the white men adopted certain methods of 
cultivation—a fish in each second hill of corn, etc.—as well as such 
native crops as corn, beans and squash. Likewise these first settlers 
observed which of the many native fruits and berries the Indians 
regarded as edible. Thus they were introduced to cranberries, whortle- 
berries, huckleberries (forerunners of our present-day cultivated 
blueberries), grapes and small tree fruits. 

With agriculture of such major importance to those first Colonists, 
parts of the Great Seal of New Jersey are readily understandable. 

Francis Hopkinson, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
is said to have originated the idea for a seal of New Jersey, dictating 
it to Pierre Eugene du Simitiére, early naturalist and artist who drew 
the design. The Great Seal was adopted by the Joint Committee 
of the two houses of the Legislature in 1777 at the Indian King Tavy- 
ern, King’s Highway, Haddonfield. 

The artist was responsible for the helmet, the date in Roman 
numerals and the mantling. In the nineteenth century, the motto 
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“liberty and prosperity” was adopted unofficially by State printers. 
It became evident that one should be adopted officially and, in 1928, 
the Legislature passed a joint resolution for a new seal. Warren 
E. Deming was engaged to draw a new great seal which was certified 
by the Governor, A. Harry Moore, and is entrusted to each succeed- 
ing Governor at the time of his inauguration. 

The azure or blue of the shield carrying three plowshares signi- 
fies fidelity; the plows represent agricultural pursuits. The horse’s 
head is emblematic of speed, strength and usefulness in war or 
commerce. 

At the sides of the Great Seal are Liberty and Ceres, the lat- 
ter the goddess of growing vegetation, who holds a cornucopia of 
apples, plums and grapes. The sovereign’s helmet, designed by du 
Simitiére, has been interpreted as representing supremacy of the mind. 

Many of the crops for which New Jersey now holds high rank 
were first introduced by European immigrants seeking a small plot 
of ground and freedom to raise their families. With them they 
brought bags of seed and carried them to soils and climates which 
most closely resembled those of the Mother Country. So were intro- 
duced certain peppers, salad greens, new varieties of melons and 
squash, and special methods of cultivation which brought grapes, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes and many other crops to prominence. 

As the Dutch and Swedish settlers concentrated in the North they 
were replaced in southern New Jersey by the English and Scotch and 
in the nineteenth century by farmers from lands bordering the Medi- 
terranean Sea and from Russia. As early as 1850, land speculators 
sought to attract immigrants to South Jersey. By 1880, Russian 
Jews, fleeing from a series of pogroms in their own land, were like- 
wise finding a home and sustenance on the light, friable, sandy soils of 
the Garden State. 

Beginning in the seventeenth century the Quakers settled chiefly 
along the Delaware River, moving southward on the Jersey side from 
Philadelphia. Not only here but in farming sections from Sussex to 
Cape May counties are homes whose family names have persisted 
through five and six generations, attesting to the ability of each suc- 
ceeding son to adapt himself to changing conditions and apply the 
most efficient methods of farm operation. 

Oddly enough, before the Civil War, there was little support of 
agriculture either in New Jersey or the other Colonies. While Wash- 
ington’s men were sustained at Valley Forge by South Jersey corn and 
cattle, and the British troops either pillaged or bribed fresh garden 
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stuff from northern counties, farming still was not regarded as a com- 
mercial enterprise, but rather as a means whereby individual families 
became, to some extent, self-sufficient. 

That there was some justification for the lawmakers’ attitude is 
apparent in the letters of early foreign travelers who decried the 
needless waste of rich farm land through ignorance, indifference or 
the belief that new land was always available when the old wore out. 
Even among the most thrifty, a practice of field, rather than crop, 


rotation prevailed, with farmers simply abandoning plots when yields 
diminished. 


“At the beginning of the nineteenth century, meadow grass 
held full sway. Farmers ate rye bread, and the growth of 
this cereal far exceeded wheat. As timothy and clover took 
the place of natural grasses, so wheat superseded rye, and the 
cradle supplanted the sickle, which in turn was supplanted by 
the reaping machine and self-binding harvester; so New Jer- 
sey soon became a grain and grass producing state. These 
changes seem to have been the first marked development of 
the agriculture of the state. 


“This condition appeared to continue profitable and satis- 
factory until about 1861, when the demand for vegetables to 
feed the troops in the Civil War, together with other exi- 
gencies incident to a war period, created an extraordinary 
demand for farm products, the like of which was before 
unknown. 


“The farmer had a good home market for his produce, 
which stimulated increased production. Lands before con- 
sidered only suitable for grain and grass were found to be 
excellent vegetable gardens, the crops from which were abun- 
dant and soon rendered wholesale markets for such products 
a necessity in all large cities. 

“A better class of farm buildings supplemented the uncom- 
fortable, old and inconvenient structures of a former period; 
low lands were underdrained, commercial and other fertilizers 
than those made upon the farm were applied with marked 
effect, and every method resorted to which would increase the 
fertility of the land. The results fully justified the energy and 
labor employed. 


“With the increased demand for vegetables, came an 
equally strong demand for tree and small fruits. This opened 


Diploma Awarded by Sussex County Agricultural Society at Annual Fair, 1857 
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another branch of agriculture, heretofore but little known, and 
developed the adaptability of the soil for horticultural and 
pomological pursuits, the receipts from which were equally 
profitable. In their development New Jersey changed from a 
grain and grass producing state to the greatest vegetable and 
small fruit producing state in the Union, while still retaining 
a fair rank for grasses and cereal products.”’* 


With the new prosperity of the Civil War period, a fever of 
‘organizing’ broke out, not only among farmers as a whole, but 
among individual commodity groups. Many of these dwindled in the 
post-war depression, but a few, founded on sound principles and led 
by sincere foresighted men, were inspired by the farmers’ plight to 
form better and sounder organizations for the definite purpose of 
improving agriculture and benefiting the farmer. 

To such beginnings may be traced some of today’s leaders among 
farm groups: the New Jersey State Grange, the New Jersey College 
of Agriculture and Experiment Station, the State Department of 
Agriculture, the New Jersey State Horticultural Society and others. 

These groups, working together, helped to bring agriculture to its 
present eminence, regarded equally with industry as a vital factor in 
maintaining the prosperity of the Garden State. 


II 


Cows vs. People—A few years ago an enterprising correspondent 
for a metropolitan daily startled his readers with the heading “‘Look- 
out! The cows are coming.” In some nearby counties of New Jersey, 
he explained, the cow population already outnumbers the human by 
four to one, and the dairy herds continue to increase. 

Statistically he was correct, but he missed the real significance of 
his figures: that only a farming community operated with the efh- 
ciency of big business could*maintain and increase its cow population at 
the rate, for example, of Sussex County. 

Commercially, beef and leather were the chief products of the 
cattle industry in Colonial days. Butter, cheese and milk were chiefly 
for home or local consumption. 

By 1843, farmers were anticipating the use of cattle for dairy 
purposes. One correspondent wrote to a popular agricultural papert 
of the day to endorse recommendations to agricultural societies that 


*From an address by Edward Burrough, president of the N. J. State Board of Agri- 
culture. Reprinted in the Board’s Sixteenth Annual Report, 1888-89. 
+“Farmers’ Cabinet and American Herd-Book,” Vol. VII, No. 10, May 15, 1843. 
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more attention be given to milking stock than had hitherto been done, 
giving premiums to the best milkers without regard to form or breed. 

The period of depression following the Civil War probably gave 
the first impetus to dairying in New Jersey on a large scale. The close 
of war reopened the avenues of trade, and the constant increase in 
transportation facilities extended the areas from which city markets 
could be supplied. As growing of many wartime fruit and vegetable 
crops proved unprofitable, farms again were devoted to grain and 
grass. This, in turn, helped to develop the dairy industry. 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


New Jersey Cattle Raising 


Familiar to our grandfathers was the horse-drawn wagon bearing 
two big milk cans with a spigot near the bottom of each. The driver 
sat behind them. By his feet was the great hand-bell which he would 
ring as he approached each house. If he was a genial driver, he might 
permit children to clamber over the sides of his wagon, riding along 
part of the route through the village and helping to ring the bell. At 
its clang, the housewife, if she wanted milk, rushed out with pitcher 
or pail and had it measured out for her—at a few pennies a bucket. 

In 1879 Dr. William A. Conover, proprietor of the Pohatcong 
Valley Stock Farm, Hackettstown, reported to the New Jersey State 
Board of Agriculture: ‘The dairy industry of this country is becom- 
ing one of vast public interest. . . . . The first requisite for successful 
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dairying is the location and quality of land used for this purpose. 
Those situated in the northern section of our state, comprising the 
counties of Warren, Sussex, etc., constitute what I should call a section 
well adapted for this purpose. Upland and meadow, succulent val- 
leys, natural springs and streams, while the mountains grow, as it 
were, on their very peaks, corn, wheat, oats, every product necessary, 
combined with grass to sustain the stock both summer and winter.” { 

Speaking before the same group in 1885, George Blight, one of 
the members of the Guinon Dairy Commission of Pennsylvania, said, 
“In the neighborhood of large cities, no branch of Agricultural pur- 
suits can be carried on with more profit than a well-conducted dairy. 
The use of milk is so general that the supply seldom exceeds the 
demand. No region is more favorably situated for this purpose than 
the State of New Jersey, lying as it does between the two largest cities 
of the Union, and containing many large cities and towns of its own.’’§ 

The accuracy of these prophecies was borne out in the statement 
of Franklin Dye, secretary of the New Jersey State Board of Agri- 
culture, who reported in 1895, “The dairy business in New Jersey 
is a growing one. The estimated annual product of our dairies in the 
state, according to the last United States census is: milk, 256,015,812 
quarts, being the product of 161,576 cows, equal to 1,296 quarts per 
head.” 

Recently the State Department of Agriculture reported, “The 
United States Department of Agriculture disclosed that on March 1, 
1941, the New Jersey dairy cow was producing the highest average 
in America, giving approximately 19.1 pounds of milk per day (about 
g quarts) as compared to 18.9 pounds per day in Minnesota, the 
second highest State. The average for the entire country was 13.7 
pounds per day.” | 

“During 1940,” the report continued, “New Jersey’s 209,000 
dairy cows produced about 510,000,000 quarts of milk, which is 
approximately 2,440 quarts per head.” This is nearly double the 
production per cow reported 45 years earlier by the same agency. 

The dairy industry in the State today is credited with about 
$34,000,000 of the $141,800,000 reported as the total farm value of 
agricultural production. Such records testify to the efficiency of New 
Jersey dairymen, who are not only expert breeders but also excel in 
the feeding and management of their herds. 


tNew Jersey State Board of Agriculture, Seventh Annual Report, 1870. 


§Sketch of the History of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture (pre- 
pared for the celebration of the 150th anniversary of its foundation) 1939. 
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Since 1900, certain portions of the State have become identified 
with the specialized dairy industry. They may be characterized as 
follows :{] 


“Section 1. The northern New Jersey dairying area 
includes Sussex, Warren, Hunterdon, Morris and Somerset 
Counties and the northern half of Mercer County. Nearly 
60 per cent. of the state’s cow population is located in this 
one area. The country is rolling in Mercer, Somerset, and 
Hunterdon counties and hilly and rugged in Morris, Warren 
and Sussex counties, with much good pasture land, and many 
small streams throughout. Well-known breeders located in 
this section furnish foundation stock for other states. 

“Sussex County is one of the leading dairy counties in the 
United States, having approximately 35,000 cows within its 
borders. The average production per cow here, and in several 
other leading dairy counties as well, is considerably above the 
state average of approximately 6,500 pounds per cow, the 
highest for the nation. There are a large number of dairy 
farms with modern barns and equipment. 

“About 25,000 dairy cows are found in the wide fertile 
valleys of Warren County. Pasturage is excellent, alfalfa 
and soy beans provide abundant winter forage, and small grain 
crops grow equally well. Here, and in Hunterdon County, 
both of which were formerly Holstein centers, the Channel 
breeds have found a foothold due to the demand for milk with 
a higher butterfat content. 

“Hunterdon County has approximately 28,000 dairy cows 
and Mercer 10,000 dairy cows, all breeds being well repre- 
sented. Medium-sized dairies are the rule, as farming is 
diversified. There are many herds of purebred cattle in this 
area. 

“Morris County has a dairy cow population of approxi- 
mately 13,000 cows. The terrain is rolling to hilly with many 
fertile valleys. Long Valley, in particular, is ideal for raising 
cattle and general crops. This county is the home of the lead- 
ing importers of Jersey and Guernsey cattle and the descend- 
ants of these cattle are now in every important herd of these 
breeds in the United States. 


{Cir. “New Jersey: The Garden State,” published by N. J. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1041. Pp. 18, 19. 
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“Somerset County with its 12,000 cows is another leading 
dairy county. Formerly a Holstein center, there are now 
many purebred and grade herds of all dairy breeds. The 
topography of this section, and crops grown, are similar to 
Hunterdon and Warren counties. 


“Section 2 is known as the ‘Cream Ridge Area’; it is in the 
western part of Monmouth County, where dairying has long 
been the chief industry. The milk produced is used chiefly by 
shore trade. The cattle are for the most part divided between 
Holsteins and Guernseys. 


’ 


Sunrise Dairies, Hillside 


“Section 3 comprises a very extensive dairy community in 
the northern half of Burlington County. The topography is 
level to rolling, the pasture abundant and the land fit for prac- 
tically any crop. Southern varieties of ensilage corn are grown 
extensively.’ Legumes for grass silage are meeting with favor, 
and it is not uncommon for a farmer to cut from 12 to I5 tons 
of corn or legumes per acre. This is one of the oldest dairy 
sections in the United States; it contains more than 22,000 
dairy cattle and ranks fourth in the state in this respect. Grade 
Holsteins and Guernseys predominate, although there are 
many herds of purebreds. Because of milder weather than 
that in Section 1, the herds may be pastured from April to 
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November. A number of the dairymen are members of the 
Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association, and sell whole milk 
in Philadelphia. 


“Section 4, known as the ‘Salem Area,’ has over 16,000 
high-class grade and purebred cattle. Cow-testing associa- 
tions have been in existence in this section since 1913. A great 
many of the breeders of purebred stock have completed 
advanced registry tests on their cattle. Here, as in Section 3, 
large quantities of corn and grain are grown. The crop rota- 
tion of corn, potatoes, grain and alfalfa works well with 
dairying. It is not uncommon td see herds pastured on fields 
which would raise 75 bushels of corn per acre, if under 
cultivation. 


“Section 5, known as the ‘Shiloh Area,’ is in Cumberland 
County. Here also the dairymen are very progressive. Prac- 
tically all of them keep purebred stock and belong to a cow- 
testing association. Farmers in Sections 4 and 5 during the 
past few years have taken great strides in Holstein breeding in 
that they have placed at the head of their herds high-class 
Holstein bulls valued at $100 to $500 per animal. The 
crops of the section are corn, grain and tomatoes. 


“Section 6 is close to Newark, Paterson and Jersey City. 
Dairymen in this section usually retail their milk in nearby 
cities and towns. In comparison with other sections, very 
few calves are raised here, but cows in the lactation period are 
bought for milk and later sold for beef. It is not uncommon 
to see herds of 200 cows kept within three miles of the city. 
Practically all the feed is purchased, and the cows are forced 
for high milk production.” 


As for all commodities in which there is competition for consumer 
acceptance, and no government regulations or standards to be met, 
early producers of milk began to issue proclamations of the superior 
richness, purity and flavor of their product. With only color and 
thickness or thinness to determine quality, housewives were at the 
mercy of unscrupulous milk peddlers. 

Then, largely through the efforts of the newly-formed State Board 
of Agriculture, the first Act to prohibit the sale or keeping of adulter- 
ated milk, under a penalty of $50, became a law in 1875. To adul- 
terate milk or to keep cows for the production of milk in an unhealth- 
ful condition, or to sell as pure milk that from which cream had been 
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taken, were also prohibited by the law. The addition of water or any 
substance was defined as an adulteration. Milk from cows fed on 
distillery waste was declared to be impure. 

Unfortunately, no attempt was made to enforce the law. In 
1878, another law was enacted, forbidding the sale of skimmed milk 
unless sold out of cans so marked. ‘This likewise remained a dead- 
letter law until 1880. 

Then a supplement was added empowering the State Milk Inspec- 
tor to open any can, and if the contents were found to be impure, to 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


A 4-H First Award Winner with His Ayrshire Calf 


pour the milk upon the ground. In 1881 this law was modified and 
made more comprehensive, and all previous laws were repealed. 

The law of 1881, divested of legal terms, provided that milk 
should be considered pure only when it was the product of a healthy 
cow, and when nothing had been added or taken away. 

This, then, was the basis for public health measures which today 
require the supervision of inspectors from both Departments of 
Health and Agriculture to safeguard the consumer and assure him 
of “pure milk from healthy cows.” 
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Under the enterprising State Board of Agriculture, that term 
“healthy” cow was due for scrutiny, and action, too. An outbreak of 
contagious pleuropneumonia in cattle provided a springboard. And 
to the present, agricultural agencies continue their fight against ani- 
mal diseases, seeking to wipe out at their source those human ills 
which might, by any conceivable means, have been communicated 
directly or indirectly from the farm and its live stock. 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Milking Herd 


In 1938, Dr. Wilfred F. Harrison, of Mount Airy, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey, received a citation from the Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association of New Jersey for the completion of fifty years of out- 
standing service to the profession, the public and the animal industry 
of the State. 

Watching the progress of his profession, he saw it develop from 
the time when a veterinarian combined his duties as “horse and buggy” 
doctor with those of farrier to the present when the veterinarian is 
recognized as an important factor in the growth of agriculture, the 
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economic welfare of the country, in public health and scientific 
research. 

His recollection of those early attempts to eradicate disease from 
the commercial dairy herds today seem so remote as to be almost 
incredible. 

Almost simultaneously with Dr. Harrison’s settling in New Jer- 
sey, the United States Department of Agriculture launched its attack 
on contagious pleuropneumonia in cattle. With the approval of the 
New Jersey State Board of Agriculture, Dr. Harrison began ge 
to eradicate the disease. 

‘The last case of pleuropneumonia in New Jersey was in 1892,” 
he said, ‘‘and since then there never has been another case. Not one 
suspicious animal was allowed to live. Sometimes all of a large herd 
was destroyed, and if the buildings which housed them could not be 
thoroughly disinfected, they were burned. 

‘Some indemnity was granted farmers, but it was not an adequate 
compensation for their loss. Of course, there were objections to such 
uncompromising methods,” he conceded, ‘‘but for the most part, herd 
owners were in complete agreement with the program—they knew 
that final results would be worse if the disease were not stopped 
promptly.” 

Since that time a similar procedure has been adopted for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis and for Bang’s disease in cattle; the 
latter being the principal source of undulant fever to humans. In 
September, 1937, New Jersey became accredited as free from bovine 
tuberculosis, with not a single county in the State permitted to show 
more than one-half of one per cent. infection. Now dairymen look 
forward to the day when New Jersey will earn the accreditation for 
complete freedom from Bang’s disease. 


“New Jersey was one of the first states to recognize the 
importance of bovine tuberculosis, and the records of the State 
Board of Agriculture in the ’90’s refer to the progress that 
was being made with methods for detecting and eradicating 
the disease. New Jersey passed an act about 1893 on the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis control and in 1895 provided for indem- 
nity to owners of cattle where reactors were found. This 
indemnification was based, and still is, on the proposition that 
the disease not only affects cattle, but by reason of its trans- 
missibility to human beings is a subject which vitally affects 
the public interest. 
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“The Legislature of 1894 provided for the appointment 
of a commission, known as the Commission to Investigate 
the Existence of Tuberculosis. This commission, which was 
named by the president of the State Board of Agriculture, was 
to procure all available information on the question of tuber- 
culosis in animals and results of tests made to discover its 
existence up to that time. The commission was composed of 
Messrs. Isaac W. Nicholson, of Camden County; Charles 
Howell Cook, of Somerset; H. V. M. Dennis, of Monmouth; 
Dr. Joseph B. Ward, of Essex, and Dr. William C. Parry, 
of Burlington, who, with the president of the State Board, 
Edward Burrough, and the secretary of the Board, were made 
members of the commission by the act. The commission organ- 
ized by electing Edward Burrough, president; Charles Howell 
Cook, vice-president and treasurer, and Franklin Dye, sec- 
retary. It employed Professor Julius Nelson, State Biologist 
of the State Agricultural College, to carry on the biological 
work in connection with its investigations. 

“The first herd subjected to the lymph test was that of the 
State Hospital at Trenton, consisting of 48 cows and one bull. 
In the report, mention is made that the management of the 
herd throughout was exceptionally good. ‘Of the total num- 
ber of 49 injected, 28 responded to the test by giving the 
required rise of temperature. Of this number, 27 have been 
slaughtered. Of those slaughtered all but one gave clear 
evidence of tuberculosis trouble, some of them in an aggra- 
vated form, others in a much less advanced stage.’”* 


Through those early years, the struggle for a control program 
appeared almost hopeless. Opponents circulated rabid pamphlets 
among the farmers, protesting the waste of “hundreds of millions of 
dollars spent to infect the cows (with tuberculin), pollute the milk 
supply and ‘protect’ humanity from dangers that do not exist.” 

“T remember the days in which a physical examination was the 
only means of diagnosis,” Dr. Harrison stated. ‘We found the phy- 
sical cases and removed a few considered suspicious. We did not suc- 
ceed in cleaning up the herds. Then came the use of tuberculin. We 
had to learn how to use it and to interpret the reactions. I feel that 
few errors were made in condemnations, but we left many cases behind 
that the improved methods of today would have discovered. 


*From a report by W. B. Duryee, Secretary of the N. J. State Department of Agri- 
culture, in that department's 22d Annual Report. 1936-37. 
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‘“Tuberculin was used on a few premises, and owners felt that 
having removed the reactors, their troubles were over. We now know 
the fallacy of such a belief and recognize that constant vigilance and 
good sanitary practices are necessary to control infectious diseases.”’ 

He remembered clearly the adoption in 1909 by Montclair of the 
ordinance requiring that all milk sold in that municipality must be from 
tuberculin tested cattle. The first ordinance of its kind in the United 
States, it was the subject of a suit brought by a leading eastern milk 
distributing company. ‘The case, pending for three years, was finally 
decided in favor of Montclair. That decision encouraged the Nation- 
wide movement for protection of milk. 

Health boards of some New Jersey towns began to pass ordi- 
nances which provided that no milk could be sold in their municipali- 
ties unless it came from tuberculin tested herds. 

The result of tests so compelled indicated in some degree to what 
extent bovine tuberculosis existed. There were herds in which fifty 
per cent. of the cows were condemned. In one locality, five hundred 
head tested showed twenty-six per cent. reactors. 

In 1900, Dr. William H. Park, of the New York City Health 
Department, proved that certain forms of tuberculosis in humans 
were transmitted to them through milk from cattle infected with 
bovine tuberculosis. This greatly accelerated the eradication program 
and stimulated both producers and distributors to renewed efforts in 
providing a milk supply that would be safe for consumption in the 
raw state. 

With the reorganization of the State Board of Agriculture in 
1916 and the creation of a department headed by Alva Agee, secre- 
tary, and a new Bureau of Animal Industry headed by Dr. J. H. 
McNeil, dairymen realized the program was on in earnest. 

A great deal of credit for the success of the work should be given 
to Dr. McNeil. It was largely through his conviction that the disease 
could and must be’eliminated, that the project was continued in those 
first years when obstacles succeeded one another with persistence and 
rapidity. 

It should be recalled that the work was on a voluntary basis and 
most of the herds were tested under State and Federal coéperation as 
a result of the previously-mentioned municipal ordinances requiring 
tuberculosis-free milk, and by the orders of milk companies to their 
producers. 

With the creation of the New Jersey Department of Agriculture, 
the State Tuberculosis Commission was absorbed into the depart- 
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ment. Later there was much additional legislation on tuberculosis, 
providing for procedure for the payment of indemnities, for codpera- 
tion by the State Department of Health, regulations for importation 
of cattle into the State, the regulation of public stockyards, the require- 
ment that tests be made by qualified veterinarians, and finally, in 1927, 
the passage of the Area Test Law. 

Under this law the work was organized on a county basis, since 
by that time there were sufficient individually accredited herds to 
make this feasible. Atlantic County was the first to be accredited on 
August 16, 1933. Middlesex and Salem, the last two to be accredited, 
were so established on September 1, 1937, and New Jersey thereby 
became an accredited State. 

Continuing the animal health program, on December 16, 1940, a 
law was enacted in New Jersey providing indemnity payment to herd 
owners who entered into a voluntary agreement with the State and 
Federal Departments of Agriculture for testing dairy cattle for Bang’s 
disease. The plan of operation was similar to that under which the 
bovine tuberculosis eradication project has been administered. 

As rigid law enforcement assured clean, disease-free milk to con- 
sumers, something further was sought as a means of recognizing and 
identifying milk of definite quality standards. 

Since August, 1931, the State Department of Agriculture has 
supervised the production and distribution of milk known to the trade 
as “Official Grade A.”” More recently, “Official New Jersey Grade B 
Raw” and “Official New Jersey Grade B Pasteurized” milk and cream, 
corresponding to the “A” designations, have been added. As a com- 
panion grade for the “Official Grade A,” the department added “New 
Jersey Premium” in 1941. 

Use of the New Jersey grades is elective. They are used by those 
dealers who choose to be under the supervision which grading entails 
and who agree to pay an inspection fee. 

When the New Jersey official grades were established, a rigid herd 
inspection system was introduced. Another requirement of the New 
Jersey official grades for milk was the physical examination of all 
employees of farms producing this milk, and of employees of bottling 
plants handling it. 

Following the prosperity of the late 1920s, New Jersey dairy- 
men suffered such heavy economic losses that an effort was made to 
improve their condition through organization of a State Milk Con- 
trol Board. 

On May 25, 1933, the board scheduled a public hearing on orders 
it proposed to issue. Before June 1, it had issued definite orders fix- 
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ing wholesale and retail mini- 
mum prices for milk and cream. 
In the first three months of its 
existence, the State Milk Con- 
trol Board made definite prog- 
ress in stabilizing the milk in- 
dustry of the State, preventing 
destructive price cutting and 
establishing specific standards 
for milk in the interests of the 
consuming public. 

Since 1933, the board has 
promulgated supplementary or- 
ders and has been continuously 
engaged in enforcing its regu- 
lations. 

Regardless of competition 
from areas enjoying lower costs 
of production and_ excellent 
transportation facilities, the 
dairy industry in New Jersey 
has held its own year after year. 
The cow population numbers as 
much as it did at the turn of the 
century. Quality of production 
and efficiency in dairy farm man- 
agement are the reasons which 
have kept the New Jersey dairy 
industry in the front. There are 
many factors that have worked 
toward this end. Dairy farms 
and herds in the State are be- 
coming larger, but fewer in num- 
ber. Rigid health regulations 
enforced by health officers have 
made it costly for small dairies 
to continue in business. Many of 
these farms have been changed 
to poultry farms. 

An important factor in the 
development and growth of the 
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A Typical Dairy Farm 
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dairy industry of this State down through the years has been the activ- 
ity of the breed associations. The Jersey, Guernsey and Holstein 
organizations, especially at the turn of the century, were very influ- 
ential. They codperated with the various State agencies in building 
programs to promote and develop the industry. They were instru- 
mental in obtaining for the Agricultural Experiment Station funds 
necessary to provide a building for offices, laboratories and class- 
rooms at New Brunswick. The plant there includes modern dairy 
buildings, and a similar establishment for dairy research was made 
available at Beemerville in Sussex County. 

Cow-testing associations, of which there are now twenty-five in the 
State, have always been an important factor in the dairy industry of 
New Jersey. About 10 per cent. of the entire dairy population of the 
State are herds whose owners belong to cow-testing associations. The 
programs of these associations have encouraged better farm manage- 
ment, particularly better feeding and breeding. These associations 
account to a considerable degree for New Jersey’s high average in 
production records. 

With the enlargement of the size of dairy herds, labor-saving 
devices and better management have followed. Most farms now 
are using mechanical milking machines and artificial refrigeration to 
cool the milk. Tremendous advances in breeding followed the inaugu- 
ration of the first artificial breeding association in 1938. There are 
now nine hundred dairy farmer members in five breeding associations 
located in the principal dairy sections of the State. It can be stated 
that more than ten thousand cows were artificially bred during the 
year 1942. Many heifer calves, produced by artificial breeding, are 
now matured and in turn are being bred by the same method. The 
project was developed by Professor E. J. Perry, dairy specialist of 
the Agricultural Extension Service. 

Another important discovery made at the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station which has had a favorable influence on the dairy 
industry is the practice of feeding grass silage, developed by Profes- 
sor C. B. Bender of the Dairy Department. This practice of preserv- 
ing grass or green legumes by making silage out of the crop instead 
of hay has made the farmer more independent of weather, preserved 
nutrients, increased tonnage, and more important, has resulted in the 
production of milk of better nutritive properties. 


Ill 
From Mother Hen to Battery Brooder—Less than a hundred 
years ago a newspaper in what was to be one of New Jerscy’s lead- 
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ing poultry sections quoted from the magazine ‘Country Gentle- 
man’:* “It is pretty generally conceded that no one is successful who 
attempts to keep together a large number of fowls, and that those who 
keep the smallest number together generally obtain the greatest pro- 
portionate number of eggs.” Accounting for the difficulties by the 
fact that poultry are quite readily susceptible to disease, the article 
concluded, ‘“The size of the flock must always depend upon the extent 
of the accommodations and even then the large flocks cannot be kept 
so cleanly and healthy as the small ones, and therefore are not in pro- . 
portion so profitable.” 

Almost as if rising to the challenge, poultry farms began to dot 
the State and small societies of fanciers were formed. 

The New Jersey State Poultry Society, organized in 1876, 
reported to the State Board of Agriculture three years later, “It is 
gratifying to the Society to observe the interest which annually increases 
in matters relating to the poultry yard. The farmers are beginning 
to understand and appreciate the fact that poultry raising is a most 
important and profitable industry. What was once left to the farmer’s 
wife, as a perquisite, is about to receive the attention it deserves, and 
will, we believe, become a recognized branch of the farming economy.” 

This poultry society, apparently, went the way of many earlier 
organizations, for in 1889 a State Poultry Association of New Jersey, 
organized as an auxiliary of the State Board of Agriculture, adopted 
the following constitution: ‘“The object of this Association is to 
encourage and promote improvement in the breeding and manage- 
ment of poultry, pigeons and game, and the preservation and protec- 
tion of the latter, and the collecting and disseminating of reliable and 
practical information relating thereto; to work in unison with the 
State Board of Agriculture and State Experiment Station of New 
Jersey, and all Poultry and County Agricultural Societies throughout 
the State that may be governed by its rules; to recommend competent 
men as judges, and to act if called upon for advice, or to settle dis- 
putes that may arise at poultry shows.” 

Forerunners of the commercial poultry industry in New Jersey 
were the breed fanciers whose interest lay in conformity of body lines, 
feather marking, comb coloring, etc. 

While this phase of the industry has been relegated chiefly to a 
“rich man’s hobby,” it did, in its day, bring some fame to the State, 
particularly in the development of the Jersey Black Giant breed of 
poultry. Although today it is almost extinct, for more than fifty 


*South Jersey Republican (now Hammonton News), November 7, 1868. 
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years the Jersey Black Giant gained national and even international 
attention. 

The history of the breed has been recounted by men who watched 
it from its inception. G. D. McClaskey, now located in Kansas, 
recalls, “Originally these chickens, which became known as Giants, 
were not designated ‘black’ Giants because of the color of their plum- 
age, but because they were produced by two brothers by the name of 
Black—John and Thomas—of Jobstown, N. J.” 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Poultry Farms Are Numerous 


The crossbreeding was probably begun between 1860 and 1870, 
and was intended to create a chicken bigger than any other in the 
market rather than to create a new breed. 

Louis Paul Graham, whose name is associated with those of 
Rufus Delafield, Charles Cleveland, Charles Fiske, Courtney Punder- 
ford and Harry Wolsieffer as an early advocate of a poultry divi- 
sion in the New Jersey Department of Agriculture, recalls meeting 
Tom Black. 

An earnest, stolid, tobacco-chewing farmer, very deaf and diff- 
cult to talk to, Black told Graham that he and his brother created the 
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birds—‘“‘made ’em out of Black Langshangs, Brahmys and Black 
Javas and growed ’em big. Used ’em cause they was the biggest there 
is and got us better prices for ’em for roasters and capons.” 

Will Ellis, professional caponizer of the district, probably named 
the birds when he advised other farmers to get “Black Giants’ as 
foundation stock. 

Mr. McClaskey reports: 


“The Jersey Black Giant has these unique claims to 
distinction: 

“1. The first American standard breed developed pri- 
marily as a table fowl. 

‘2, After introduction to the public, the breed rose to 
popularity in a shorter length of time than any other breed 
or variety, according to eastern poultrymen. : 

‘3. The breed was brought out by a ‘middle man’— 
U. S. Meloney—a New York City dealer in market poultry 
and eggs, who happened also to be a poultry breeder and 
fancier. (Not many men engaged in the market side of the 
business know much, if anything, about poultry breeding, let 
alone being poultry fanciers.) 

“In January, 1920, Mr. Meloney, whose home was at Mata- 
wan, N. J., rented one of the best display spaces at the then 
Madison Square Garden Poultry Show in New York City, for 
an exhibit of chickens, which he called Jersey Black Giants, 
and of their products—dressed poultry and eggs. 

‘This being the first exhibit of chickens going under the 
name of Jersey Black Giants, Mr. Meloney was credited with 
being the originator. History of the breed proves this was 
not true, but he is given credit for ‘bringing them out.’”’ 


In 1922 at the meeting of the American Poultry Association, Jer- 
sey Black Giants were admitted to the roster of breeds classifying for 
the American Standard of Perfection. While descended from Asiatic 
stock, the breed was American in characteristics for nearly fifty years 
before application was made for its admission to the Standard. 
Therefore, it was admitted as an American breed. However, the 
demand of the Philadelphia people for a large roasting chicken or 
capon was the reason for the development of the Jersey Black Giant. 

In a similar way, the demand and premium paid for large, white, 
nearby fresh eggs by the New York market destined New Jersey to 
be an important poultry and egg-producing State. The Leghorn 
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breed became the most popular type of poultry to be developed and to 
prevail on the commercial farms of the State. Other factors such as 
favorable climate, light soil, ability to raise at least part of the feed, 
and transportation costs lower than those of other producing areas 
also had a favorable effect upon the establishment and rapid develop- 
ment of the poultry industry in New Jersey. 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Row of Incubators on Poultry Farm 


As early as March 23, 1852, the “Newark Sentinel of Freedom” 
reported, “Mr. Carman of Bordentown is engaged in the operation 
of hatching chickens by steam. The machine is placed on a table 
about two and one-half feet long by sixteen inches wide, and the 
water heated by an oil lamp. The machine contains about one hun- 
dred eggs, and the chickens thus produced appear to be as lively and 
healthy as those produced by natural means.” 

Similar items can be found occasionally during the next twenty- 
five years. In 1879, the New Jersey State Poultry Society reported 
to the State Board of Agriculture: ‘“‘The largest Artificial System (or 
incubating machine) in the world for this purpose is located at Cress- 
kill, Bergen County, in this State, and has a capacity for turning out 
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10,000 chickens a week. It was erected at a cost of $75,000.00.” 
Today, several poultry plants in the State boast an incubator capacity 
of a million eggs. 

In a letter to the State Board of Agriculture in 1884, the Atlantic 
County Board of Agriculture stated: ‘‘Raising early chickens for 
Atlantic City and Philadelphia markets has become an important 
industry in our county. During the past year quite a number of 
experiments have been made hatching with incubators. George W. 
Pressey of Hammonton (Inventor of the American Star Bicycle), 
made a ‘Common Sense Incubator’ with several improvements of his 
own. Despite several incidents of bad luck, at 10 weeks the chicks 
had cost 23 cents and sold for 68 cents. 

“Ezra Packard of Hammonton has been very successful in hatch- 
ing,’ the letter continued. ‘‘He uses a ‘Common Sense Incubator’ 
with Pressey’s improvements and a Pressey brooder. He also invented 
the Packard Improved Hydro-Incubator. Mr. Packard’s chickens at 
three weeks old were as large as five weeks old when reared with a 
hen. Of one thing we feel quite sure: that hatching and rearing 
chickens with a hen for the early market will soon be one of the things 
of the past.” 

Of prime importance to the development of large scale hatching 
and rearing equipment was the experiment made by Joseph D. Wilson 
in 1892. In that year this Stockton poultryman made the first express 
shipment of baby chicks from his hatchery to a purchaser in Orange. 
Only a few chicks in an improvised crate covered with burlap made 
the perilous and unprecedented journey, but they stood the trip so 
well, that a short time later fifty Barred Rock chicks were shipped to 
Illinois. 

From these trial shipments grew a hatching industry amounting to 
twenty-two million chicks in New Jersey in 1942, and an annual output 
of more than one billion chicks for the Nation as a whole. 

Now the emphasis is not upon long-distance shipments of chicks 
but upon great efficiency to nearby points. In fact, hatcheries pre- 
fer to ship only to destinations which can be reached within twenty- 
four hours, thus assuring the purchaser of stronger chicks, full of 
vitality and therefore better able to grow rapidly and resist disease. 

Members of that first New Jersey State Poultry Society, most 
of them fanciers, claimed credit for introducing artificial hatching 
methods in the State. | 

In his annual report for 1890-91, the secretary of the society 
wrote: ‘It was the fancier that first brought the incubator into use 
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in this country, and it is to the incubator that the State of New Jer- 
sey is almost wholly indebted for the growth of the broiler industry 
in Hammonton and other parts of the state.” 

Whatever ignited the flame for broiler raising, the industry spread 
like wildfire in New Jersey, probably reaching its zenith about 1900. 

Dr. Julius Nelson, appointed to the staff of the State College 
and New Jersey Agricultural Station in 1888, wrote in the following 
year: “The Biologist has also inquired into an important industry 
which has its best development at Hammonton, viz., that of ‘Broiler 
Farming.’ 

“The term must appear mysterious to the uninitiated but simply 
means the raising of chickens for the city markets. This is done dur- 
ing the winter by artificial incubation. The farmers raise fruit in the 
summer and more than double their yearly income by this winter indus- 
try. According to the Hammonton methods, our ideas of poultry 
raising need to be revolutionized. 

“There are about 27 establishments turning out every winter an 
average of 2,000 broilers apiece, that sell for at least $1,000. It is 
claimed that ‘Not a hen is to be found on the place.’” 

However, the enterprise was short-lived. In 1912, Professor 
Harry R. Lewis, who contributed much to the development and wel- 
fare of the poultry industry, addressed the State Board of Agricul- 
ture at its annual convention declaring: “Ten to 15 years ago Ham- 
monton was the center of the then famous broiler industry, where the 
business was carried on exclusively as a main line of endeavor. At 
present, however, there are few if any broiler plants in this district. 
The majority of these farms have gone into the production of market 
eggs, and the district is developing in this respect very rapidly, bid- 
ding fair to rival the Vineland district in years to come. 

“The great mass of broilers which are produced in the state today 
are grown as a sideline to egg farming, and in the majority of cases, 
the surplus cockerels are being disposed of in this way. On many 
plants where equipment will permit, special hatches are being run 
during the winter for broiler purposes. There are few, if any, large 
exclusive broiler plants left. 

“In Burlington County,” Professor Lewis added, “is a rapidly 
growing capon industry. Many farmers in this district are having 
their cockerels caponized and find it more profitable to hold them 
over in this way than to dispose of them as broilers. 

“The practice of caponizing is spreading very rapidly in the state 
and the time is not far off when all poultrymen, in order to market 
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their surplus cockerels at a profit will be obliged to practice this 
method.” 

Professor Harry R. Lewis, as head of the Poultry Department at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, did more than 
anyone else to establish a sound foundation for the development of 
the poultry industry in this State. First he welded the poultrykeepers 
into more than thirty local and county poultry associations holding 
active monthly programs and educational meetings. These associa- 
tions, in turn, were united in the State Poultry Association to develop 
a State program. During the First World War many of these asso- 
ciations purchased feed codperatively when feed prices were high and 
proper feed ingredients were difficult to obtain.* — | 

These associations became a powerful political influence. Guided 
by Professor Lewis, they obtained the necessary legislation and funds 
to establish the Vineland Egg Laying Contest and the Bergen Egg 
Laying Contest in 1916 and, in 1921, funds for the poultry building 
at the college as well as the establishment of poultry pathology labo- 
ratories at Vineland and New Brunswick. These associations have 
continued to be a major force working for the welfare of the poultry 
industry. 

The Vineland Egg Laying and Breed-Testing Contest was a pio- 
neer movement designed to improve breeding stock and since then 
other contests were established in other poultry sections of the State. 

The contests were planned, first, to improve the average egg pro- 
duction of the purebred commercial hen by encouraging interest in 
selection and breeding. Second, to give all poultrymen an opportunity 
to have their birds officially trap-nested, thus accurately recording the 
performance of any individual bird. Third, to afford a testing station 
where poultrymen might compare their strain of birds with others. 

Fourth, to make possible better breeding; fifth, to demonstrate 
the value, and to furnish the public with records showing the relative 
values of the various strains and breeds represented in competition. 
And sixth, to accumulate valuable data on egg-production perform- 
ance records, which, when studied statistically and completely, might 
aid in the development of a more efficient program of selection and 
breeding. 

The higher standard of living of the nearby cities and towns pro- 
vided an excellent market for fresh eggs. Prices were high after the 
World War and new developments in feeding, breeding and labor- 


*W oodward, Carl R. and Waller, Ingrid Nelson, “New Jersey’s Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1880-1930,” or New Jersey State Board of Agriculture Seventeenth Annual 
Report, 1889, p. 200. 
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saving devices provided further stimuli which brought about rapid 
expansion of the industry throughout the State. First came the use 
of artificial lights as an aid to better feeding. Next the use of cod 
liver oil followed as well as the introduction of other special ingre- 
dients in the poultry ration. More important probably than even 
these developments, was the great progress made in poultry pathology 
in controlling diseases by sanitation, vaccination and blood-testing. 

Better understanding of poultry management has led to many 
labor-saving devices and larger poultry farms throughout the State. 
Poultry plants of one thousand five hundred to two thousand chickens 
were considered large twenty-five years ago, while today the State is 
dotted with many plants of ten thousand laying hens or more. How- 
ever, the most important factor in the expansion of the poultry indus- 
try in this State has been the establishment and development of the 
poultry and egg auctions. 

Probably it will never be proved exactly who was the first to think 
of unit laying cages for the battery poultry plant. Perhaps the inspi- 
ration came from the wire cages used for holding birds at poultry 
exhibits and in egg laying contests like those at Vineland. At any 
rate, Charles A. Cyphers, of Buffalo, New York, is believed to have 
first introduced battery brooding. 

Professor Clarence E. Lee, former head of the Department of 
Poultry Husbandry at New York State Institute of Agriculture, has 
described the development of this phase of the poultry industry.* 

“Modern development of batteries has occurred since 1925,” he 
wrote. ‘Unfortunately Cyphers’ introduction of battery brooding 
was nearly a quarter of a century ahead of his time. Little was heard 
of batteries until eight or nine years after World War I; then devel- 
opment in chick batteries came rather rapidly. 

“Among the New Jersey pioneers in this later development were 
the Kerr Chickeries, Frenchtown, and M. H. Arndt, first with Kerr 
Chickeries Battery Division and later president of the M. H. Arndt 
Mfg. Co., Trenton. 

“The first recorded use of growing and laying cages in this country 
was at New Hampshire State College. Among the visitors to the 
Station, in the summer of 1927, was Mr. Forrest C. Raynor, a promi- 
nent New Jersey poultryman. Mr. Raynor was very greatly impressed 
with the commercial possibilities of a caged layer system, and on 
returning to his poultry farm at Toms River, he constructed some cages. 


*“Profitable Chick Battery and Laying Cage Management,” Fourth Edition. Pub- 
lished by the Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y., 1941. 
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“Mr. William Johnstone, also of Toms River, was another poul- 
tryman who quickly followed Mr. Raynor in experimenting with lay- 
ing cages, and Mr. Johnstone was one of the first, if not the first, to 
design and manufacture laying cages on a commercial scale, in 1930. 
Mr. Arndt was also one of the pioneers in the use and later manu- 
facture of laying cages.”’ 

At first the new idea was thought to be a passing fad in the poultry 
industry. Then defects in equipment, ventilation and management 
were overcome and balanced rations devised to provide the equivalent 
in cod liver oil, vitamins, etc., which the chicks lacked in sunshine. 

In August, 1940, at Flemington, Hunterdon County, a great cele- 
bration was held marking the tenth anniversary of the Farmers’ Codp- 
erative Egg and Poultry Auction Market of that town. 

Far more important than the completion of ten years of business, 
which in 1940 amounted to two million dollars, was the example this 
pioneer enterprise had set for other groups of farmers in New Jer- 
sey and throughout the Northeast. 

Probably one of the most outstanding projects carried on in mar- 
keting lines in the eastern United States has been the auction market 
system for poultry and eggs developed in New Jersey. The original 
egg auction market at a country shipping point was developed in this 
State. Here farmers could take their offerings of live poultry and 
eggs, see them graded or candled, watch them sold. If they were 
dissatisfied, they had only to mention it; the codperative was their 
organization, its methods of operation, in fact its very existence, 
depended solely upon them. 

In the beginning, groups of farmers desiring to improve their 
marketing facilities investigated the possibilities of auction selling. 
Then the agricultural agent of the county concerned, and the Bureau 
of Markets of the State Department of Agriculture codperated to 
bring groups of these producers together to study the possibilities of 
auction selling and the possibilities of the particular territory involved. 
When conditions seemed favorable for an auction market, plans for 
an association of producers for this purpose were made. 

In most states, auctions, whether at terminal markets or at ship- 
ping points, have been owned and operated by buyers and dealers. 
In New Jersey, all auction markets are farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled. © 

That Garden State agriculturists are good businessmen, too, is 
shown in the yearly value of sales at their five poultry and egg auctions 
—four of which followed in rapid succession the pioneering example 
set by Flemington. 
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In contrast to markets in neighboring states, subsidized either by 
State or Federal grants, the New Jersey markets have been financed 
exclusively by the private investments of the farmers themselves, or 
with the aid of local civic groups. The only direct interest of the 
State agencies in these markets is in assisting them to carry out their 
program successfully. 

Of particular interest is the fact that no auction market started 
with a capital amounting to as much as $1,000; yet each one now 
has assets of several thousand dollars in excess of its liabilities. 

In 1942 the six egg and 
poultry auctions located at 
Flemington, Hightstown, 
Mount Holly, Paterson, Vine- 
land and Toms River recorded 
total combined sales of 24,- 
513,330 dozens of eggs for 
year, returning $9,162,000. 

With the visual lesson in 
“better quality brings higher 
prices,’ which auction selling 
gave farmers, a new apprecia- 
tion of grading developed. In 
addition to wholesale grades 
for eggs, State grades for live 
poultry were developed and in- 
| troduced at the markets. 

ee: | On July 1, 1934, the New 

(Courtsey of New Jersey Jersey Fresh Egg Law, admin- 

__ Pepartment of Agriculture) — istered through the State De- 

Sorting Baby Chicks partment of Agriculture, was 

enacted. It has been of decided benefit to producers, distributors and 

consumers. Eggs now sold as “fresh” in New Jersey are of known 
high quality and subject to rigid standards. 

Between 1900 and 1920 a dread disease known as “blackhead” 
attacked New Jersey turkey flocks with such disastrous effects that 
the industry was nearly wiped out. Then modern science brought the 
disease under control so that today New Jersey’s alert farmers have 
adapted breeding methods and varieties of birds to make possible tur- 
key dinner not only on Thanksgiving Day but on holidays throughout 
the year. 

Of equal importance to the city consumers whom New Jersey sup- 
plies is the fact that these modern birds have been so streamlined that 
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they can meet demands for an eight-pound apartment roast or a 
twenty-pound hotel dinner bird—and for both there is the broad 
tender breast which experts have developed to perfection. 

Tender, well-fed chickens and turkeys, fresh white eggs and sturdy, 
disease-resistant chicks have won New Jersey leadership among the 
poultry-producing states of the Northeast. 

A great deal of specialization is now coming into the poultry 
industry. Only ten years ago the major income on a poultry farm 
was from market eggs. Today many former sidelines are now of 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


A New Jersey Turkey Farm 


major importance, such as the production of ready-to-lay pullets, 
broilers and soft roasters, the sale of baby chicks to nearby farms and 
the selling of packaged eggs for special markets. Sexing of chicks, 
too, is a relatively new factor which tends to influence the industry. 
Today, fewer egg-producing farmers are bothering with the cockerel 
chicks, raising pullets only. This, in turn, is causing a development 
of specialized broiler-producing farms. Cross-breeding makes pos- 
sible easy identification of the sex of day old chicks and results in 
greater vigor and easier flock management. Many farmers are keep- 
ing cross-bred pullets as layers instead of purebreds. 

Today New Jersey’s poultry industry is highly scientific. All 
chickens are vaccinated twice each year and receive a ration which 
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includes milk and cod liver oil. All hatching is done with mechani- 
cally operated incubators, and such conveniences as running water and 
electric lights are found in every poultry house. 

The three State egg-laying contests afford poultrymen an oppor- 
tunity to test by trapnesting the egg-laying ability of their stock in 
competition with other famous breeders. 

From its start, in 1892, the baby chick phase of the industry has 
grown into big business, with more than twenty-two million chicks 
hatched and sold each year from farm hatcheries. The plant of Elmer 
H. Wene, Vineland, sells more than five million chicks a year. The 
second largest hatchery is the Kerr Chickeries, Frenchtown, which 
hatches and sells more than three million baby chicks each year. 

Chief poultry sections of present-day New Jersey follow:* 


“Section 1, in the lower lying area of Sussex County, is not 
as extensive a poultry section as most others in the state, for 
some crops are raised along with poultry, and in conjunction 
with dairy enterprises. Nearby summer mountain resorts, 
which are growing in importance, and the egg auction market 
at Paterson are among the principal outlets for the eggs from 
this area. The Leghorn is the prevailing breed. 


“Section 2, just north of the metropolitan district, and 
occupying portions of Bergen and Passaic counties, contains 
many specialized poultry farms. Here there is a wider range 
of breeds, including Wyandottes, Reds, and White and Barred 
Rocks along with Leghorns. Direct sales of both eggs and 
poultry meat to consumers, the egg auction market at Pater- 
son, and the metropolitan suburbs are the outlets for the 
production of this area. In this section there are many large 
producer-dealer poultry farms. The owner sells his prod- 
ucts direct to the consumers and therefore gains the full mar- 
gin in price justified for this service. 


“Section 3, largely in Hunterdon County, with Flemington 
as the marketing center, is one of the foremost poultry sec- 
tions of the state. Specialized flocks here range from 1,000 
up to 2,500 birds. More so than in most other sections, this 
area offers possibilities of raising a considerable part of the 
feed necessary for flock maintenance. All phases of the 
poultry industry—production of eggs, poultry meat, and baby 


*Cir. “New Jersey: The Garden State,” published by N. J. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1941. Pp. 22, 23, 24 and 25. 
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chicks—are well represented here. Leghorns, Reds and 
White and Barred Rocks are the chief breeds. The farmer- 
owned egg and poultry auction at Flemington was organized 
in 1930 as the first successful operation of its kind in the 
United States, supplanting the itinerant buyer method prevail- 
ing earlier. Since then the poultry industry in this section has 
expanded considerably, and the auction market is the most 
important outlet for its production. 


“Section 4 is one of the relatively newer poultry areas 
which likewise has grown materially following the develop- 
ment of an auction market at Hightstown which originally 
handled only fruits and vegetables produced on nearby farms. 
While there are some large poultry enterprises here, a con- 
siderable volume of the eggs comes from flocks on farms 
also devoted to the production of potatoes and vegetables. 


“Section 5 in the central and eastern portion of Mon- 
mouth County has many specialized poultry farms, some rang- 
ing from 1,500 to 3,000 birds, although as in Section 4 some 
flocks are maintained on farms with other enterprises. Numer- 
ous outlets are available in marketing the eggs of this area; 
the shore resorts, the auction market at Hightstown, a farmer 
sales-shipping organization in Toms River, and the New York 
and Newark wholesale markets all draw on this area. At 
present, this is the fastest growing area devoted to commer- 
cial poultry farming. 

“Section 6, the marketing centers of which are Toms River 
and Lakewood, is another of New Jersey’s intensive poultry 
areas. Asa matter of fact, the poultry and cranberry indus- 
tries are Ocean County’s two chief agricultural enterprises. 
The Federated Eggs and Poultry Producers’ Codperative 
Association, the New York wholesale market, and to some 
extent the nearby shore trade, are looked upon as the outlets 
for the egg production of this district. Again, the predomi- 
nating breed is the Leghorn. 


“Section 7, centering around Mt. Holly, in Burlington 
County, contains a number of commercial poultry plants with 
a bird population of 500 to 1,000. The industry in this area 
has developed primarily into the production of eggs and poul- 
try meat on general farms and with it there has been organized 
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a farmer-owned auction market for the sale of this commodity, 
as well as the eggs produced on the poultry farms. The prin- 
cipal breeds are of course the heavy types. 


“Section 8 is a small area in Camden County embracing the 
poultry farms near Berlin and Atco. In addition to Leghorns, 
scattering flocks of the heavier breeds are to be found. 


“Section 9 is a narrow rectangular area taking in Winslow 
at the Camden County end and extending southeast to include 
Egg Harbor and Cologne. This extends on both sides of 
the White Horse Pike, which is a heavily traveled artery of 
trafic between Philadelphia and Atlantic City and other shore 
resorts. Considerable quantities of eggs are sold at road- 
side stands during the summer months, but the wholesale mar- 
kets in the cities and at the shore are larger outlets. 


“Section 10 is the famed Vineland area of South Jersey, 
where the poultry industry has reached a high degree of inten- 
sity and management. With Vineland as the geographic 
and market center, this area extends to include Franklinville, 
Buena, Richland, Dorothy, Risley and Millville. Highly 
developed marketing agencies in Vineland, one of which is a 
farmer-owned auction market, serve many of the producers 
in selling eggs to local and distant buyers, and in shipping to 
the New York and Philadelphia wholesale markets. The 
Leghorn is the outstanding breed here. 


“Section 11 in Cape May County, extending from Wood- 
bine on the north to a point beyond Cape May Court House 
on the south, comprises an area where poultry and truck farm- 
ing are frequently combined on moderate-sized farms. Leg- 
horns are the chief breed in the Woodbine district, while 
general purpose birds are included in the flocks along the 
shore area. Shore resorts are important markets for the pro- 
duction from these farms during the season, with the city 
wholesale markets an all-year outlet. 

“In addition to the sections described, where the poultry 
industry has become intensified, there are numerous other 
areas in the state where poultry raising is carried on in varied 
degree. Mention should be made of the coast area situated 
between Sections 6 and 11, in which are scattered areas of 
poultry production where output is marketed considerably 
in shore resorts and direct consumer sales.” 
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IV 


Bogs and Orchards—When are the peach blossoms due? Which 
routes shall we take to see them? Each spring agricultural agencies 
in New Jersey are besieged with telephone calls and letters from the 
hundreds of beauty lovers who have come to regard the scenic high- 
ways of the Garden State in blossom time as far surpassing even 
those famed flowering cherry trees in the Nation’s capital. 

Adding virtue to beauty, these home orchards can claim a lineage 
which began with the first settlers. In 1675, Richard Hartshorne, 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Apple Blossoms Are a Lovely Sight 


writing from Middletown, Monmouth County, described peaches 
apples, pears, plums, quinces, currants, both red and white; goose- 
berries, cherries, watermelons and muskmelons, among the fruits 
“growing in abundance.” 

George Scot, a native of Scotland, who was an authority on East 
Jersey, in 1685 wrote* that the difficulty in clearing land was offset 
by “‘the fertility of the Soyl . . . . It-produceth variety of good and 


*Wvodward, Carl R., “Jersey Crops in Colonial Days,” printed in “New Jersey Agri- 
culture,’ June, 1925. 
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delicious Fruits; as Grapes, Plums, Mulberries, and also Appricocks, 
Peaches, Pears, Apples, Quinches, Water-Mellons, which are in Eng- 
land planted in orchards and gardens, but grow here with far less 
labour; and many more fruits, which come not to perfection in Eng- 
land, are the more natural product of this Countrey.”’ 

One of the first fruit orchards of commercial importance in the 
United States was started in 1794 near Burlington, New Jersey, by 
William Coxe, Esq. He described his enterprise in the first such book 
in America. It was entitled “A View of the Management of Orchards 
and Cider with accurate description of the most estimable varieties of 
native and foreign apples, cherries, pears, peaches and plums, culti- 
vated in the Middle States of America.” 

His apple orchard consisted of 127 acres, comprising 3,300 trees 
in addition to plantings of other tree fruits. In his book, Mr. Coxe 
wrote: “I have been for many years actively engaged in the rearing, 
planting and cultivating of fruit trees on a scale more extensive than 
has been attempted by any one individual in this country.” He goes 
on to describe his methods of propagating and growing the trees and 
to give in detail some of the experiments he conducted. Accompany- 
ing his identification of the several varieties are hand drawings made 
with surprising accuracy. 

Of his varieties of apples, many of which are still known to the 
trade today, he states: “The following descriptions of a selection of 
100 kinds of the most estimable apples cultivated in our country, are 
intended to establish with some degree of certainty, the name, char- 
acter and origin of each variety.” 

The Maiden Blush, for instance, which is still grown to some 
extent, was first brought to notice by Samuel Allison, Esq., late of 
Burlington. Of the Bellflower apple, Coxe wrote: “The original 
tree is said to be now standing on a farm near Crosswicks, Burlington 
County, very large and old.”’ 

“The Bullocks Pippin or Sheap-nose,” he relates, “is one of the 
finest apples in New Jersey in the autumn and early winter months. 
It is a native of Burlington County. It derives one of its names from 
the family of Bullock, but is more generally distinguished by the 
vulgar name of Sheap-nose, from a supposed resemblance of the form 
of the apple and that part of a sheep.”’ 

Among other odd varietal names which might have caused sleep- 
less nights for a promoter secking to win their acceptance on the 
market, were: Graniwinkle, Skunk apple, Sweet and Sour, and Var- 
mins Pippin. 
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During the last quarter of the eighteenth century, new devices 
arose for concocting stimulants. In New Jersey the most impor- 
tant of these inventions was the production of apple jack from apple 
pulp and the distilling of cider-brandy from cider. Peaches, too, were 
converted into a sweet rich brandy and the same strong liquor was 
made from cherries, plums, persimmons and pears. 

Coxe gives frequent instructions for the preparation and preserv- 
ing of cider in large quantities. In his book he mentions: “In 1810 it 
appears that 1,103,272 gallons were distilled from domestick mate- 
rials in the small state of New Jersey . . . . In Essex County, N. J., 
~ in 1810 there were made 198,000 barrels of cider, and 307,310 gal- 
lons of cider spirits were distilled.” 

‘Such has been the abundance of apples in many of our eastern 
counties,” he added, “that hogs and horses have been kept fat on . 
them till late in December. In the great scarcity of provender pro- 
duced by the severe drought of the last summer, cattle have been fed 
on the pomace taken into the field and spread on grass grounds, and 
have been kept in good condition until the end of December.” 

In more recent years the number of varieties of apples grown 
in New Jersey has been greatly reduced and standardized, and today 
does not exceed more than twenty-five important commercial varieties. 
Another change has been in the decline of the home or farm orchard 
which formerly produced a considerable proportion of this New Jer- 
sey crop. 

New Jersey apples are available every month of the year with 
the new early summer apples appearing in July just as the last of the 
previous year’s supply of late Winesaps and Rome Beauties have been 
marketed. About half of the crop is stored each fall in commercial 
storages for distribution during the winter and spring months. 

As market conditions change growers have to revise their lists of 
varieties. For instance: since 1930 there has been a marked tendency 
to replace summer varieties with better fall and winter kinds. 

In the field of processing New Jersey holds high rank as a source 
of apple sauce, apple butter, cider and vinegar. Much cider is now 
clarified, canned and marketed under the more modern name of apple 
juice. 

Coxe wrote with enthusiasm of peaches, but even then he recog- 
nized the problem which, nearly a century later, would contribute to 
the total destruction of many of New Jersey’s peach orchards. 

“The peach is, when in perfection, the finest fruit of our country 
for beauty and flavor,” he said. “It is deeply to be regretted that it 
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is subject to a malady which no remedy can cure nor cultivation avert. 
Ravages of the worm destroy roots and trunks of this tree, but the 
malady which destroys much the largest portion of the trees cannot 
be perfectly understood. The tree assumes a languishing appearance, 
leaves will turn yellow, dwindle, and the greater part of the trees will 
perish in one season.” 

That horticulture was becoming of increasing importance during 
the nineteenth century was evident from occasional newspaper and 
magazine items. In 1846, the periodical “Farmers’ Cabinet and 
American Herd Book,” published in Philadelphia and widely read by 
Jerseymen, reported a meeting of the New Jersey Horticultural 
Society organized in 1838. “The objection has been made that a 
Society for the promotion of Horticulture alone is too exclusive in its 
objects,” the article stated. 

“To this we reply that the cultivation of fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables constitutes a branch of agriculture so distinct, and, in this state 
especially is a source of so great importance, that it is worthy of espe- 
cial promotion. 

“In the absence of other statistical information, it may be stated 
that by the census of 1840 the proportion of persons in New Jersey 
engaged in horticultural pursuits, compared with Massachusetts, was 
as 6 to 1. Indeed, by her situation, New Jersey seems intended for 
the garden and orchard of the cities and towns to which her products 
are so easily sent. Her soil and climate are eminently adapted for 
the growth of horticultural produce, which already forms one of her 
principal sources of income and is yet capable of great improvement 
and increase.” 

Although fruit orchards can be found in nearly every county in 
New Jersey, the area around Hammonton in Atlantic County had 
more than its share of pioneer fruit growers and experimenters. This 
section is particularly indebted to some of its Italian settlers who 
combined an instinctive knowledge of fruit culture with an eagerness 
to experiment and adopt new practices as quickly as they were 
available. 

Charles K. Landis and Richard J. Byrnes are credited as founders 
of Hammonton as well as several nearby communities. Their method, 
like land speculators of later days, was to print in a foreign language 
glowing descriptions of the State and its advantages, and have the 
handbills or newspapers distributed in small European communities. 

For example, Byrnes published in his paper “The Hammonton 
Farmer” in March, 1863: “The skill of New Jersey farmers, miles 
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of beautiful gardens and luxuriant fields of ripe and fine vigorous 
orchards and vineyards are to be seen. Fruits such as peaches, plums, 
pears and apples, and berries such as strawberries, the finer varieties 
of blackberries and raspberries and cranberries were fine and large. 
Some of the pears raised here were sold in Philadelphia to the deal- 
ers from $4 to $5 per bushel, and dealers retail them at twice that 
price. 

“Fruit growing is more profitable than field culture, requiring 
much less labor and is a more agreeable and healthy business. Soil 
and fine climate are particularly adapted to fruits and berries. Mar- 
kets are good. Produce goes to Philadelphia in one and one-half 
hours.”’ 

The new settlement thrived on the small fruit and berry indus- 
try during the years of the Civil War (1861-65), and for several 
years thereafter. Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, peaches, 
pears, plums and apples sold for fancy prices in New York and Phila- 
delphia markets. Then products from the South began to compete, 
and many early settlers who had invested heavily, lost all. 

About 1890 the Hammonton area had a rebirth as a fruit grow- 
ing section of the Garden State, and has remained prominent since. 
This was due partly to the fact that many orchards in northern Jer- 
sey were abandoned because of San José scale, and, in many cases, 
never replanted, and equally to the persistent hard work of the Ham- 
monton settlers. 

Typical of these growers are John Casazza, the Parkhursts, both 
Will and Layton, the Rizzotte brothers, Charles Fitting, William 
Slack, and others. About 1890, John Casazza developed a fruit and 
general truck farm. He introduced several strains of strawberries 
as well as the Paragon peach. Ripening shortly after the Elberta, it 
gave promise and showed increasing popularity until it was super- 
seded by newer varieties recommended by the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Besides his practical experiments, Mr. Casazza was community- 
minded, and was an enthusiastic advocate of vocational agriculture 
long before such projects were widespread. 

In 1900 the title “Peach King” identified Bill Parkhurst as readily 
as his own name. His cousin, Layton, operating on a smaller scale, 
was equally famous for the high quality, if not the volume, of fruit 
from his orchards. It was Layton’s promotion of better packing and 
grading methods which helped to popularize in New Jersey the 
twenty-four-quart crate or Georgia carrier for peaches. Until then 
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peaches had been packed in sixteen-quart open containers, which did 
not carry satisfactorily by rail. With the new carrier fruit could be 
stacked and stripped for transportation over long distances without 
injury. 

William Slack, at one time a noted peach grower himself, won the 
reputation for fathering and promoting the codperative marketing 
movements of his community. 


(Courtesy of Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture) 


Orchard Cultivation in New Jersey 


From 1838 until 1853, the first New Jersey Horticultural Society 
was in existence. Its objectives already have been listed. In 1875, 
the New Jersey State Horticultural Society was reorganized and con- 
tinues today as the leading fruit growers’ organization of the State. 

At the second annual meeting of this society, delegates selected 
fruit varieties which they considered best from the standpoint of pro- 
duction and disease resistance. Their lists are interesting, partly 
because they recall names almost forgotten and partly because they 
antedate by nearly fifty years the efforts of the New Jersey Agricul- 
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tural Experiment Station to develop fruit varieties especially adapted 
to Garden State soil and climatic conditions. 

Among the apple varieties named were: Baldwin, Maiden’s Blush, 
Gravenstein, Porter, Red Astrachan, Orange Pippin, Fall Pippin, 
Smith’s Cider, Rhode Island Greening, Large Yellow Bough, Early 
Harvest, Roxbury Russet, Canfield, Duchess of Oldenburg, Baily 
Sweet, Hubbardston Nonesuch, Benoni, Peck’s Pleasant, Summer Pip- 
pin, Fallawater, Moore’s Sweet, Tetofsky, Nero and Dunker. 

The peach list included: Crawford’s Late and Crawford’s Early, 
Large Early York, Old Mixon, Mountain Rose, Honest John, Stump 
the World, Smock, Morris’ Late Rareripe and Keyport White. 

The rise and fall of the peach industry in Hunterdon and other 
northern New Jersey counties is briefly told in the annual reports 
made to the State Board of Agriculture. 

“T hardly know how to describe the peach crop throughout the 
county, it was so immense,”’ wrote F. S. Holcombe, of Lambertville, 
secretary of the Hunterdon County Board of Agriculture in 1883. 
““Many farmers had to let the peaches rot on the ground for want of 
baskets and men to pick them. Some fed the dropped fruit to their 
hogs, while others took it to the still and had it made into peach 
whiskey. 

“You may safely say a million baskets were raised and disposed 
of in our county, bringing in to the farmers over a half million dol- 
lars. Some of the peach growers say I am under the estimate rather 
than above it.” 

In 1889 Hunterdon County had more than two million peach 
trees, nearly half of all those in the State and twice as many as in all 
New Jersey twenty years later. 

In 1903 the report read: “The justly celebrated orchards of 
Hunterdon County face utter destruction from the San José scale. 
There is not a square mile in the county that is not infested.” 

The San José scale was introduced into New Jersey nurseries upon 
Japanese plum trees obtained from the Pacific Coast in 1886, but some 
time elapsed before its influence was felt. By 1900 it had spread: 
widely throughout the State and within a few years had destroyed 
thousands of apple, peach and other fruit trees. The damage to © 
peach orchards was especially serious. 

A survey made by Dr. George F. Warren, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, reported:* ‘‘“That the peach industry of 


*Woodward, Carl R. and Waller, Ingrid Nelson, “New Jersey’s Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1880-1930.” 
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the state has been all but exterminated is a painful fact that is too well 
known to the peach growers to need to be repeated. One town that 
formerly shipped train-loads each day, now ships three or four cars 
per week. 

“The industry is not equally damaged in all neighborhoods, but 
the story has been much the same. The immediate cause has been the 
San José scale, but other important causes have contributed to the 
result.” 

Finally, the Hunterdon County Board of Agriculture reported, in 
1909: ‘Peaches have about dropped out of sight, not a single station 
shipping 10,000 baskets for the season, while most of them did not 
handle any.” 

Almost simultaneous with the destruction of the peach orchards 
was the arrival of a young man, Maurice A. Blake, at the New Jersey 
Experiment Station in 1906. 

The young scientist watched the slow searching for and gradual 
discovery of spray solutions which helped to control the orchard dis- 
eases. Then, in 1914, he conceived in his mind an ideal New Jersey 
peach: oval shaped, brilliantly colored and delicately fragrant. 
Through breeding, varieties of this ideal type were to ripen continu- 
ously during the entire season. Their smooth bright skin and firm 
melting flesh, plus perfect freestone, should make them as satisfac- 
tory for preserving as for eating fresh. 

Professor E. B. Voorhees, then director of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Station, established experimental orchards in High Bridge 
and Vineland, where details of fertilizer, spraying, pruning, pack- 
aging and shipping could be studied. 

Trees of different varieties were placed under tents; blossoms of 
some were allowed to become self-pollinated. Others were crossed, 
their flowers being emasculated to restrict pollination. To volunteer 
workers, college students and laboratory assistants fell the tedious 
and exacting work of drying, marking and planting the resulting pits. 

Impossible as the goal he had set himself appeared, Blake per- 
sisted until he had attained his ideal not once but several times. 
Today, thanks to him and his assistants, New Jersey again has a thriv- 
ing peach industry. And in her vast orchards are the trees scien- 
tifically selected to be best suited for growth in the Garden State. 

Although careful pedigrees were kept on all trees, present-day 
fruit is a blend of so many varieties that only an expert could detect 
and trace the contributing identities. Consequently, the new varieties, 
as they are introduced, bear only a number; later, when they have 
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proved worthy of further cultivation, they are given a name indicat- 
ing the type and the period of the season at which they are ready for 
harvest. 

The production of berries is an important part of the fruit indus- 
try of the Garden State, and blackberries, dewberries, raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries and strawberries are extensively grown. New 
Jersey cultivates more blackberries and dewberries than any other 
State. Atlantic County leads in the production of raspberries, dew- 
berries and blackberries, with Hammonton as the selling center. These 
berries are also produced in abundance in Cumberland, Camden, Bur- 
lington and Monmouth counties. Strawberries are grown in large 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Picking Cranberries 


quantities throughout the State; Cumberland County leads in their 
production. 

New Jersey ranks high in the production of cranberries. Between 
fifteen and twenty per cent. of the output of the entire country is grown 
here, principally in the counties of Burlington, Ocean and Atlantic. 
About ten thousand acres are devoted to the growing of this crop. 
As interesting as the history of the crop itself is the development of 
an organization by the growers which has led to one of the most 
economical and efficient marketing methods of any farm product in 
America. 

In 1789 cranberries were first protected among native fruits in 
New Jersey. A penalty was imposed upon those who gathered the 
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berries on lands not their own between June 1 and October 10. The 
reason for this action appears in the legislative declaration that cran- 
berries might be a valuable article for export. 

Probably the first cultivators of cranberries in New Jersey were 
Benjamin Thomas, near Burr's Mills in Burlington County, and the 
Braddock brothers. Of the latter the ‘““West Jersey Press” stated :* 
“Haddonfield is the home of Messrs. Charles, Elwood and Isaac 
Braddock, the pioneers in cranberry culture in New Jersey. These 
gentlemen have now 150 acres of bog, which they cleared and pre- 
pared at an expense of some $150 to $400 per acre. Their territory 
is located in Burlington County.” 

Clarence J. Hall, writing in’ “Cranberries,” the national trade 
magazine, has recounted many incidents pertaining to the growth of 
the industry. He adds the name of John Webb, who built his bog 
near Cassville in Ocean County in 1843, to the early cultivators. 

“It is told of Mr. Webb,” Hall relates, “that he stored cranber- 
ries in an attic, and having but one leg, could not carry the berries 
downstairs for cleaning. So he poured them down the steps. Being 
observant, he noted that the rotten berries remained on the treads of 
the stairs while the sound berries bounced to the bottom. 

“D. T. Staniford, of Ocean County, used this information early 
and built separator machines which bounced the berries in cleaning 
them, being presumably the first to use this principle.” 

Other early Jersey cranberry growers were William R. Braddock, 
James A. Fenwick, Joseph C. Hinchsman, S. H. Shreve, Theodore 
Budd, Joseph J. White, John Buzby and Thomas Cross. Several of 
these men today have sons and grandsons operating bogs in the same 
area. 

To S. H. Shreve, Mr. Hall gives credit as an early advocate of 
sand on cranberry bogs. By 1870 several early Jersey growers 
sanded their bogs, though they were still uncertain that this gave bet- 
ter results so long as the bogs were well drained. 

How New Jersey came to lose the lead in cranberry production 
was briefly explained in Joseph J. White’s book on “Cranberry Cul- 
ture,” published in 1870. He quotes Barclay White, one of the earli- 
est cultivators of Burlington County, as follows: ‘After producing 
a crop, one-third rotted on the vines before picking and 75 per cent. of 
the remainder rotted after. Such has been my experience in the culti- 
vation of the cranberry, and unless I can find a remedy for this rotting 
of the berry, I must abandon the business as unprofitable.” 


*Reprint in “New Jersey Mirror,” Mount Holly, February 5, 1868. 
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Late in the nineteenth century Dr. Byron D. Halsted, of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, discovered the fungus disease which caused 
the trouble, and Dr. C. L. Shear, pathologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, devised the remedy. 

A. J. Rider, prominent cranberry owner in the early 1900s, men- 
tioned, before the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture in 1916, 
an American Cranberry Growers’ Association organized by Jersey 
growers forty-six years before. However, other records show the 
first meeting was June 15, 1895. ‘The original charter of this Grow- 
ers Cranberry Co. was signed by Joseph J. White, New Lisbon; Theo- 
dore Budd, Pemberton; A. H. Gillingham, Philadelphia; E. H. 
Durell, Woodbury; E. Z. Collings, Laurel Springs; C. W. Wilkin- 
son, Philadelphia; A. J. Rider, Trenton; Joseph Evans, Marlton; 
Richard Harrison, Chesterfield, and Joshua S. Wills, Medford. 

This group and others, composing the most extensive growers in 
New Jersey, entered into an agreement that the fruit grown by each 
should be hand assorted and uniformly packed, with no topping and 
with the grower’s name stenciled or stamped on each package as a 
guarantee. Undoubtedly this had much to do with the popularity of 
New Jersey cranberries. 

In 1911 the members of the Growers Cranberry Co., and the later 
New Jersey Cranberry Sales Co., joined with similar members of the 
industry in other states to make up the American Cranberry Exchange, 
which is still in existence. Its purposes are like those of the original 
Growers Cranberry Co., and, in addition, it seeks to direct fair pro- 
portions of each year’s harvest into definite channels; canning, quick 
freezing, open market and export. 

The production of cultivated blueberries is a new branch of New 
Jersey’s fruit growing industry, and the Garden State leads all others 
in its development. It is centered in Burlington, Ocean and Atlantic 
counties. 

For some years the White family had cranberry bogs dotting Bur- 
lington County—down on the Wading River, on Rake Pond, near 
New Lisbon and in the vicinity of what is now known as Whitesbog. 

Energetically pushing his cranberry development, Joseph J. White 
would discuss with his eager young daughter, Elizabeth, the possibili- 
ties for cultivating swamp huckleberries as well. Needing similar 
soil and climate, the huckleberry would ripen in July and early August 
while the cranberries were not harvested until September and Octo- 
ber. The period of employment for the native pickers would be 
lengthened at the same time that the joint berry production might be 
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expected to yield an increased income. But the work of selecting the 
finest and sweetest huckleberries from the bogs and the difficult prob- 
lems of propagation for this plant seemed insurmountable. 

Then, in January, 1911, Elizabeth White obtained a copy of a new 
bulletin from the United States Department of Agriculture which was 
entitled “Experiments in Blueberry Culture,” by Frederick V. Coville. 
It discussed broadly the principles governing the development of blue- 
berries in common with cranberries and allied plants, which differ so 
widely from the principles in growth of most others. 

Studying the blueberry bulletin together, Miss White and her 
father determined to write Dr. Coville offering coéperation in his 
blueberry experiments. 

Dr. Coville accepted their assistance, and within a year, Miss 
White received from Washington a few blueberry plants, seedlings of 
the best bushes located up to that time by Dr. Coville. Frequently he 
visited the White plantation and kept Miss White informed of the 
progress of his experimental work. 

Miss White, with her knowledge of local conditions, was able to 
select a large number of excellent wild bushes and, with her cranberry- 
growing experience, was able to see clearly the commercial possibilities 
of blueberry culture. 

‘The help. of the pine people has been indispensable to the suc- 
cess of my search for fine blueberry bushes,’’ Miss White declares. 
“I never ceased to wonder how they led me through pathless thickets 
and undergrowth, where all the bushes looked alike to me, to the one 
bush which was producing berries superior to the surrounding plants 
in the bog.’ The collected bushes were each named for the person 
who found them. 

“These people developed real enthusiasm for the work we were 
carrying on at Whitesbog. Besides helping in the collection of new 
berry bushes, men of the pine barrens learned to help with pruning 
and other duties connected with the propagation and cultivation of 
the berries,’’ Miss White added. 

With Dr. Coville freed from many of the growing problems and 
able to concentrate on the hybridization work, he developed, in a 
relatively short time, some remarkable varieties. Dr. Coville’s eld- 
est son, Stanley, did excellent original work on the pruning of blue- 
berries and has carried on his father’s experiments since the latter’s 
death. 

The blueberry growing industry developed rather slowly because 
of the fact that it took a number of years for a bush to come into 
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profitable bearing, but as soon as some of the bushes were producing 
berries, great interest was expressed. Various growers procured plants 
of the selected varieties and set out new plantations. 

By 1927 there were enough growers to organize a cooperative 
selling organization, and today the New Jersey Blueberry Codpera- 
tive Association is predominant in the blueberry market. Many mem- 
bers of this association are also cranberry growers and active in that 
organization. . 

In 1916 Miss White made her first sale of cultivated blueberries. 
Unfortunately, they were unknown at that time, and the seventeen 
thirty-two-quart crates brought only $114.81; about twenty-two cents 
per quart. Producers have received as much as eighty cents a quart 
for their berries during some seasons, but the price appears to have 
become stabilized, due to a more abundant supply, with the average 
return to the grower of about twenty-nine cents per quart. 

The total income for 1938 was approximately $304,000, while 
nursery sales of cultivated blueberry plants totalled about $50,000. 
Most of this income was disbursed among the natives who picked the 
blueberries. 

From bog land, worthless and unwanted, has grown an industry 
valued at from $600 to $1,000 per acre. Today there are plantings 
in Atlantic, Burlington, Ocean, Monmouth, Cumberland, Cape May 
and Gloucester counties. It is estimated that a total of three thou- 
sand persons is employed during the peak of the season. 

Since the advent of frozen foods, the cultivated blueberry indus- 
try faces a far broader outlook than sales to fresh fruit markets and 
processing plants could offer, and holds promise of assuming its rank 
as one of New Jersey’s most profitable agricultural activities. 


V 


Down the Rows—As was mentioned earlier, New Jersey, until 
1861, had been a grain and grass producing State. Then, the demand 
for vegetables to feed the troops in the Civil War created an extra- 
ordinary demand for farm products. _ 

After the war, transportation improved, and vast areas of the 
cheap prairie land in the West were opened to markets so that the 
East with higher production costs could not compete. Fortunately, 
New Jersey lands, previously considered only suitable for grain and 
grass, were found to be excellent for growing vegetables which met 
a ready demand on nearby city markets. 
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Vegetable growing in New Jersey may be grouped broadly in 
three classes: 1. Market gardening, the most intensive type, which is 
developed in the northeastern section where land values are relatively 
high; 2. truck gardening, which, more extensive, uses larger acreages 
ot lower-priced land operated with machinery, principally in Cen- 
tral Jersey, and yet is always in close touch with the markets; 3. pro- 
duction for canning factories, a type of truck farming that is espe- 
cially developed in the southern and central sections. 

Perhaps no other State produces commercially as wide a variety 
of vegetables as is grown in New Jersey. These meet the diversified 
demands and tastes of the many different nationalities represented in 
the population of nearby cities. There are forty-three different vege- 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Harvesting Celery in New Jersey 


tables grown in New Jersey which are marketed in sufficient volume 
to warrant listing them in official reports. These are asparagus, lima 
beans, snap beans, beets, cabbage, cantaloupes, carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, peas, peppers, 
spinach, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, watermelons, white potatoes, anise, 
broccoli, chicory, Chinese cabbage, collards, dandelions, dill, escarole, 
kale, kohl-rabi, leeks, okra, parsley, parsnips, pumpkins, radishes, 
rhubarb, scallions (green onions), sorrel, squash, Swiss chard, and 
turnips. 

Although vegetables are produced on a commercial scale in every 
county in the State, there are certain sections in which vegetable 
growing has become specialized. These are:* 


“Section 1 comprises the Montague district in northern 
Sussex County, serving the Port Jervis and New York mar- 


*Cir. “New Jersey: The Garden State,” published by N. J. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1941. Pp. 29 and 30. 
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kets, and more recently the growing summer resort trade in 
nearby camps, summer cottages and hotels. 


“Section 2 is an area of muck or black soils and is ideal 
for growing celery, lettuce and onions. This rich land, much 
of it undeveloped, includes hundreds of acres in Warren and 
Sussex counties. Although the development of this ground 
often involves considerable expenditure for drainage, the excel- 
lent production in crops usually justifies it. 


“Section 3 takes in Bergen and Essex counties, part of 
Hudson, and the eastern portions of Morris and Passaic coun- 
ties. Many kinds of vegetables are grown here in an intensive 
way, frequently on areas of from 5 to 20 acres, some being 
under irrigation. The principal crops grown are beets, cab- 
bage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, horseradish, lettuce, parsley, 
spinach, table tomatoes and other general market crops, as 
well as specialty crops for the foreign trade of the metro- 
politan area. The New York market, and the commission 
and farmers’ wholesale markets of Newark and Paterson, 
are important outlets for much of the vegetable production of 
this section. 


“Section 4 stretches from New Brunswick to Elizabeth and 
to the eastern border of the state. Its variable soil produces 
many of the vegetables listed for Section 3, but on somewhat 
larger farms and a little less intensive scale. Its outlet is 
largely in the lower metropolitan markets and also in Plain- 


field and New Brunswick. 


“Section 5 includes practically all of Monmouth County 
and a corner of Middlesex County. White potatoes are 
grown extensively in parts of this area, but a wide variety 
of vegetable crops are also important, sometimes being grown 
in conjunction with fruit. Asparagus, beets, cabbage, canta- 
loupes, carrots, cauliflower, lettuce, peppers, sweet corn and 
tomatoes are the main products. In addition to the Newark 
Farmer’s Market which is well patronized by growers in this 
area, local markets and shore resorts offer outlets for this 
production, as well as the Tri-County Auction Market at 
Hightstown for growers in the western end of this area. 


“Section 6 comprises part of Mercer and Burlington coun- 
ties in the vicinity of Trenton. Asparagus, onions, peas, snap 
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beans, sweet corn, and tomatoes are among the varieties of 
crops produced. New Jersey's capital city is an important 
outlet for this area. 


“Section 7 is an area in Burlington and Camden counties 
adjoining the Delaware River. Its light to medium sandy 
loam produces a variety of crops, the most important of which 
are cabbage, cantaloupes, peas, peppers, snap beans, sweet 
corn and tomatoes. Both New York and Philadelphia are the 
chief outlets for the heavy production of this area. Fruit pro- 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Asparagus Cutting and Packing Crew at Work, Swedesboro 


duction is likewise important here, many growers being inter- 
ested in a combination of fruit and vegetable farming. 


“Section 8 is more or less a continuation of Section 7 along 
the Delaware River, except for the gap in the vicinity of Cam- 
den and its suburbs, and includes the western portions of Glou- 
cester and Salem counties, and a corner of Cumberland. How- 
ever, much of the soil here is lighter, varying from very light 
sandy loam to heavy gravelly loam. Asparagus, cantaloupes, 
onions, peppers, sweet potatoes and tomatoes are the prin- 
cipal crops. Many of these move to the New York and 
Philadelphia markets, but a considerable quantity is sold to 
buyers from many eastern states through several farmer- 
owned auction markets in this area. 
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“Section 9 is an extensive tri-county area including portions 
of Atlantic, Camden and Cumberland counties. Some of the 
farms are relatively small in size, but when well cared for, 
they produce good yields. Five heavily patronized farmer- 
owned auction markets in this section are important outlets 
for the peppers, pickles, lima beans, snap beans, sweet pota- 
toes, tomatoes and other crops grown here, as of course are 
New York and Philadelphia for direct shipments on commis- 
sion. In addition to these products, spring greens have come 
into prominence especially in the Vineland and Millville sec- 
tion; cultivated dandelion, early lettuce, broccoli and other 
greens, and radishes mature early on these light soils. 


“Section 10 comprises the southern half of Cumberland 
west of the Cohansey River. Asparagus, lettuce, lima beans, 
onions, peppers, snap beans and tomatoes head the list of 
vegetable crops. Cedarville and Bridgeton in this area are 
New Jersey’s carload shipping centers for onions and snap 
and lima beans. These products are shipped by buyers pur- 
chasing direct from farmers and through a farmer-owned 
auction market; this latter is an important outlet in this area 
for both car lot and truck shipments, and of course the New 
York and Philadelphia markets draw a considerable tage 
tion of the production. 


“Section II comprises a narrow strip along the shore from 
Manasquan to Cape May. ‘Trucking here is less intensive, 
but a rather wide range of vegetable products is grown largely 
for the shore resort trade.” 


Arriving in Virginia in 1759, Andrew Burnaby, young graduate of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, toured north, commenting on the coun- 
try through which he traveled.* ‘The New Jersey men, as to char- 
acter, are like most other gentlemen,” he wrote, “good-natured, hos- 
pitable, and of a more liberal turn than their neighbors, the Pennsyl- 
vanians. They live altogether upon their estates, and are literally 
gentlemen farmers. 

‘The country, in its present state, can scarcely be called flourish- 
ing; for although it is extremely well cultivated, thickly seated and 
the garden of North America, yet having no foreign trade, it is kept 


*Burnaby, Andrew, “Travels Through the Middle Settlements in North America,” 
p. 54. 
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under and deprived of those riches and advantages which it would 


otherwise soon acquire.”’ 
The Revolutionary War helped to rectify this criticism, for while 


the British occupied New York and Philadelphia there was strong 


Cc esy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Picking Lima Beans 


demand for the greens and produce New Jersey farmers carried by 


boat to sell to both sides. 
Before 1800 Market Street in Newark had its name as the meet- 


ing place of farmers and traders. The former came from the Pas- 
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saic Valley to save the expense of carting their offerings to New 
York. 

Bergen and Hudson counties became early vegetable centers 
through their nearness to New York City. Sloop loads of produce 
were ferried across the Hudson to Manhattan. The ferry rates were 
high—as much as 1 shilling 6 pence a hundred on cabbage—but ship- 
pers grudgingly had to pay the toll. Cabbage was then a staple of 
Bergen County, because of the ready demand for sauerkraut in New 
York. 

William Scott is reputed to have been the first market gardener 
to plant lima beans in Hudson County, while an 1801 edition of the 
Farmers’ Almanac mentions the cultivation of radishes and their use 
in salad. 

As transportation improved, more people were introduced to the 
vegetable crops of New Jersey. After 1800, canals and then the 
railway. began to destroy steamboat popularity. Local agriculture as 
well as industry was stimulated by the improved facilities and took 
advantage of them promptly. In 1835 the approximate tonnage of 
way freight was one thousand five hundred, while in 1860 it was 
eighty-three thousand. Much of this traffic was in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and its growth amazed the railroad officials. 

In 1838, the “Pea Line,” consisting of a locomotive and two 
freight cars, made occasional trips between Camden and Amboy to 
accommodate farmers and market gardeners. A Report of the Joint 
Board of Directors in 1840 relates: ‘The ‘Line’ became profitable 
beyond all expectation and the next year ran on a daily schedule, 
sometimes with as many as 16 cars laden with Peas, Peaches, Pota- 
toes, Asparagus, Cabbage and Live Stock, and upon one occasion 
(incredible as it may seem) 30 tons of Green Corn.” 

Frequently freight cars were attached to passenger trains when a 
large perishable crop such as peaches matured within a short time, 
putting a strain on transportation facilities. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, vegetable gardens were 
expanding into farms. 

The editor of the ‘Farmers’ Cabinet and American Herd Book”’ 
‘mentioned in 1846: “In little excursions made a fortnight ago to 
Haddonfield and Woodbury, we were delighted with the great luxuri- 
ance of vegetation of every kind. The wheat and grass would vie with 
those in our very best farming districts. The improvements made in 
those neighborhoods within the last twenty years would astonish our 
fathers, as indeed they do ourselves. An observant friend remarked 
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recently that there was now more produce gathered within a circle of 
one mile radius from Haddonfield, than there was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, within one of five miles from the same place.”’ 

Now “frozen” peas, lima beans and asparagus from the farms of 
South Jersey are known throughout America. In fact, over ninety 
per cent. of the world supply of frozen lima beans is packed near 
Bridgeton. Twenty thousand acres are grown each year for the 
processors. 

Sugar corn, sweet potatoes and tomatoes make up fifty per cent. 
of the vegetable crops grown on two hundred thousand acres in this 
State. Nearly one hundred varieties of other vegetables are grown 
on the other one hundred thousand acres. 

Many people are inclined to regard asparagus, broccoli and others 
of the “aristocratic” green vegetables for which New Jersey is famous 
as comparatively new discoveries. That they are mistaken is apparent 
from a glance at early American cook books. 

Broccoli, for example, is mentioned in a little handbook published 
in 1827 and bearing the title “The Experienced American House- 
keeper, or Domestic Cookery: Formed on Principles of Economy for 
the Use of Private Families,”’ by Silas Andrus, Hartford. 

On page 147, among items about artichokes, cucumbers, onions, 
celery and the various ways of cooking cauliflower, is this paragraph: 
“To dress Brocoli: cut the head with short stalks, and pare the tough 
skin off them. ‘Tie the small shoots into bunches, and boil them a 
shorter time than the heads. Some salt must be put into the water. 
Serve with or without toast.” 

Two of today’s items missing then are asparagus and tomatoes. 
Just when tomatoes were first cultivated in New Jersey has never 
been determined, but of their present fame and importance there can 
be no doubt. 

One writer says the first seeds found their way to New Jersey from 
Philadelphia, in 1812, when Dr. Ephraim Buck, of Cumberland 
County, began experimenting with them. Early tomatoes looked 
very different—smaller, probably more seedy and with less flavor. 

Harry Emerson Wildes, in his book “The Delawares,”’ relates: 
“Old Robert Gibbon Johnson, wealthiest citizen of Salem County, 
founded agricultural societies to push his tomato hobby. To make 
the vegetable popular, he started county fairs on models which he 
said came down from Fenwick’'s time. Not, however, until 1820, 
when he dared to eat a prize tomato publicly on the courthouse steps, 
would cautious South Jersey accept as edible the vegetable that is now 
its largest crop.” 
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Another Jerseyman, Harrison W. Crosby, has been given credit 
for an invention which greatly multiplied the value of tomatoes. 
“The Penns Grove Record” stated: “Mr. Crosby died at Jamesburg, 
N. J., July 12, 1892, aged 78. While steward at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., in 1847, he discovered the art of hermetically sealing 
tomatoes in tin cans. He sent samples to the President and Queen 
Victoria and received their thanks for the rare treat of tomatoes in 
winter.” 

In 1884 the Cumberland County Board of Agriculture reported: 
‘The Tomato is one of our most important vegetable crops, as no 
less than 10,000 tons are yearly packed by the canning houses of the 
county, filling about 4,000,000 quart cans. Adding shipments and 
home consumption, it must be concluded that this crop returns pro- 
ducers not less than $100,000. An average crop is about 13 tons per 
acre, though several cases are reported of 19 to 21 tons per acre.” 

At the close of the 1939 season, the New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture stated that nearly one hundred seventy-five thousand tons 
of tomatoes had been offered to canneries within the State and that 
more than sixty per cent. of these met the requirements for U. S. 
Grade No. 1. 

Fifty thousand acres are grown each year and more than twenty 
canneries pack the crop in cans, chiefly as tomato juice, which requires 
more uniformly perfect fruit than any other processed food. 

At the close of 1941, State agricultural statisticians reported the 
total sales value of tomatoes for market during the season at $2,310,- 
000; tomatoes for canning, $5,101,000. 

One of the reasons for New Jersey’s achievements as a producer 
of fine quality vegetables is the increasing use of certified seed. 

As early as 1870 the “South Jersey Republican” at Hammonton 
printed: ‘In the neighborhood of Haddonfield, Messrs. Collins, 
Albertson & Co. have two plantations of 100 acres each, a mile apart, 
in order to guard against mixing the seeds and thus occasioning 
impurity. These large tracts are entirely devoted to the culture of 
garden seeds. The amount which is thus raised must be enormous.” 

Now growers go still further to guard against impurities, and set 
aside some part of their finest acreage in each crop to submit for 
certification. 

Although New Jersey is one of the richest agricultural states in 
the Union, its high farm values make mistakes costly. Seed of known 
quality is one of the first essentials. Back in 1919, the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the State Department of Agri- 
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culture began to study the problem. Then they set rigid requirements 
to be met. Today, certification of seed of known parentage, which 
has proved itself adaptable to the climate and soil of the Garden 
State, is available for certain varieties of corn, oats, barley, soy beans, 
rye and wheat, as well as tomatoes and potatoes. 

Not only growers but processors, too, welcomed this innovation, 
since for them it meant that the foods they canned would be as uni- 
form year after year as the containers themselves. Most New Jer- 
sey tomato farmers under contract to canneries in the State use seed, 
which, certified in this State, is carried to Georgia for planting and 
returned as seedlings for replanting in New Jersey as soon as danger 
of frost is past. In this way cannery tomatoes gain from ten days to 
three weeks on the normal harvest season. 

Today New Jersey holds second rank in the production of aspara- 
gus with about twenty thousand acres devoted to this popular spring 
crop. Asparagus has always been grown on the outskirts of New Jer- 
sey’s towns and cities, but during the latter part of the last century 
extensive plantings were developed on the lighiter soils of Monmouth 
and Gloucester counties. There the growers produced the blanched 
or white asparagus. Today the industry is centered in Cumberland, 
Gloucester and Salem counties and market demands now dictate pro- 
duction of the green type exclusively. Further impetus to the increase 
in asparagus acreage has come about since canning and freezing 
processes were developed. 

Agricultural authorities say the blue corn of the Navajo Indian 
was probably one of the earliest forms of sweet corn cultivated by 
white settlers. But it was not until the nineteenth century that sweet 
sugar corn came into prominence as a garden vegetable of wide popu- 
larity. Within a few years twelve or sixteen varieties were noted in 
gardeners’ books. 

As a producer of sweet corn for market, the Garden State has 
ranked first among all the forty-eight for many years. Present-day 
types have been introduced since 1850, and, like strawberries, the 
sweet corn varieties are short-lived. 

Centered in Burlington County, the sweet corn growers can place 
corn in nearby city markets within a few hours after harvesting. Such 
a concentration of acreage brought a penalty in the form of diseases 
which threatened to wipe out the industry after World War I. How- 
ever, the introduction of new wilt-resistant hybrid varieties has 
revived the industry and enabled New Jersey to retain top rank as a 
source of sweet corn for market. 
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General Nash, of Revolutionary memory, was said by the ‘““New- 
ark Sentinel of Freedom,” in an issue of 1849 to have introduced the 
cultivation of sweet potatoes in New Jersey. ‘‘A North Carolinian 
by birth,” the paper related, ‘“‘he settled with his family at Hackensack 
in this state. He was 6 feet 5 inches tall and weighed 400 pounds. 
He died in 1801.” 

Although Hackensack may have appeared a satisfactory region 
to the portly General Nash, later growers were to select the sandy 
soils of southern New Jersey as ideal for sweet potato culture. 

A member of the State Horticultural Society, addressing that 
group in 1882, referred to the recent failure of vineyards and black- 
berries and added: ‘The difficulties and uncertainties attending the 
raising of small fruits is well-nigh discouraging, and we hope to find 
in Sweet Potato culture an industry well suited to the soil and climate 
of this part of southern New Jersey.” 

Already Hammonton had tried and approved of this crop, for in 
1872, a Rev. W. Stewart, Minister of the Episcopal Church of 
that town, wrote in a letter to friends: ‘The land in South Jersey 
is principally adapted for fruit growing purposes, and in average 
good years, more can be made from the soil in growing fruit than 
in any other way; yet it is highly adapted for farming purposes. 
With a considerable degree of culture and fertilizing it can grow very 
good wheat, a first quality rye, good corn at all seasons, potatoes of 
all varieties. As for sweet potatoes—both in quantity and quality— 
I should think they were unsurpassed the world over. In rare 
instances, they yield 300 bushels to the acre, and from 150 to 200 
bushels are generally obtained.” 

During the 1941 season, fifteen thousand acres of sweet potatoes 
were grown, and their sales value amounted to $2,340,000. 

The production of white potatoes is a major agricultural industry 
in New Jersey. The average value of the State’s annual potato crop 
is $6,000,000 and from fifty thousand to fifty-eight thousand acres 
are devoted to this vegetable. 

The chief growing areas of the State may be described as follows :* 


“Section 1 is the largest and most important potato-grow- 
ing area in New Jersey, made up of large parts of Monmouth, 
Mercer and Middlesex counties in the central part of the 
state. Much of the acreage is planted with the Irish Cobbler 
variety, but the newer varieties, especially Chippewa and 


*“New Jersey: The Garden State,” published by N. J. Department of Agriculture, 
194I, pp. 40 and 41. 
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Katahdin, are meeting popular favor. Green Mountains, as 
a late variety, are grown, but in limited volume. More than 
go per cent. of the seed used is certified as being relatively 
free from disease. 

“Harvesting of the crop in this section begins in July and 
extends through September. A decade ago the majority of 
the crop was marketed in a short six or seven week period, but 
in the past few years there has been a marked tendency to 
lengthen the season at least to the end of the calendar year. 
This has been brought about by increased competition from 
earlier producing states which by lack of summer demand have 
been forced to lengthen their own marketing periods, and by 
the loss of mid-western markets, which have been supplied 
in larger volume with the early home-grown supplies. A 
number of potato producers have constructed storages or 
remodeled buildings to provide facilities for storing a portion 
of their crops. 

“Yields of 300 to 350 bushels of potatoes are not uncom- 
mon, the better growers expecting at least 250 bushels per 
acre. This efficient production has been brought about by 
maintaining soil fertility through the plowing under of cover 
crops, liberal application of commercial fertilizers and in other 
cultural practices recognized as conducive to good yields. 
These, and modern planting and digging machinery, have 
enabled growers to reduce their production costs to a mini- 
mum, and permit competition with growers of other potato- 
growing areas. 


“Section 2 is comprised of parts of Cumberland and Salem 
counties in the southern part of the state. The growers who 
specialize in potatoes in this section follow almost the same 
procedure as those in Section 1. The greater part of the 
potato crop is, however, grown in rotation on dairy and gen- 
eral farms. The early crop, planted in March and April, 
now also includes the new varieties of Chippewa, Katahdin 
and others, along with the former favorite, Cobblers. The 
Redskins, a late planted variety, is also grown in this area. 


“Section 3? is an area in Burlington County centering 
around Mt. Holly, with one small portion extending down to 
Indian Mills. In practices it is similar to Section 2, the potato 
crop being principally grown in conjunction with dairy and 
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general farm enterprises. However, as a section it is not as 
important commercially as the central and South Jersey areas. 

“Other sections produce potatoes commercially in moder- 
ate quantities. Chief among these are (1) Upper Camden 
County, where a variety long known in New Jersey as Red- 
skin is grown for home use and for the Philadelphia market, 
where it is popular; (2) Cape May County, around Cold 
Spring in the south and Eldora and Ocean View in the north 
portion, with shore resort trade in the county as the main 
outlet; (3) localized areas in Hunterdon and Warren coun- 
ties, where a few growers with considerable acreage produce 
Russets, Green Mounfain and other late varieties chiefly for 
winter sales to consumers in local communities and in the 
nearby Easton-Phillipsburg market.” 


Most potato farms are highly specialized and owner operated. 
This crop is said to be the greatest gamble in farming. Each year the 
grower invests $150 in each acre that he plants. The money goes for 
seed, fertilizer, spray materials, machinery and labor costs. Because 
his is a full-season crop, the potato farmer has no opportunity to 
replant once or twice in other produce as do many growers of gar- 
den vegetables. To him, bad weather or a year of heavy insect dam- 
age means total loss. For this reason, potato growers, like many 
others, rely on certified seed to give them added assurance of fair 
returns for their investments. 

The New Jersey white potato crop is usually known as ‘‘Early” 

r “Intermediate,” in which class it ranked second in the five-year 
period 1936-40. It was exceeded only by California. Monmouth 
County, which is the principal:potato county in the State, holds a high 
rank amoung all counties in the United States in the value of potatoes 
produced annually. 

White potatoes were of minor importance in Colonial times. 
According to some historians, this vegetable was carried from South 
America, where it was native, by Sir Walter Raleigh. He planted it 
on his estates in Ireland, given him by Queen Elizabeth. The potato 
had attracted him because of its delicate flower and because he 
believed the roots to be of medicinal value. The flowers did not 
improve in Ireland, but the root grew larger and softer. Peasants 
began to use it as a substitute for bread. 

Probably white potatoes were brought to the American Colonies 
at the close of the 1600s by migrating Irish. That they were slow to 
achieve popularity is evidenced in agreements made as late as 1746 
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by masters in the New England Colonies who had to stipulate that 
apprentices would not be obliged to eat potatoes. 

Today's popular Irish Cobbler variety is said to have been devel- 
oped by a cobbler at Lumberton, whose name was Patrick Ryan. 
Joseph C. Haines is supposed to have named the variety. Another 
story is told of the origin of Red Skin, widely grown in southern New 
Jersey. About 1810, the reports go, a sea captain from South America 
ran short of provisions and stopped on the Jersey coast near Cape 


(Courtesy of New Jersey Department of Agriculture) 


Potato Cleaning and Grading Machine at Hightstown Auction 


May for supplies. In return, he left several baskets of the red- 
skinned potatoes he had carried from his homeland. So the new 
variety was called Cape May County Red Skin, and later, simply Red 
Skin. 

It was not until the close of the last century that power-driven 
machinery made possible the growth of farms solely for potato 
production. 

In 1890 county boards of agriculture noticed the trend and one 
reported: ‘No agricultural production interests the farmers generally 
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more than the white potato, and few crops pay better than a good 
yield of this essential article of food.” 

In 1870 the Colorado potato beetle had swept New Jersey, and 
for many years, particularly when weather conditions were unfavor- 
able, the potato scab caused heavy loss. Here, as for the fruit orchards 
of the State, scientists at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station devised sulphur treatments, spray and dusting schedules, and 
over a period of years, varieties of hybrid certified seed. 

Farmers used to bring from four to eight wagon loads of potatoes 
a day to the railroad station to be shipped on commission to a whole- 
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Potato Growing in New Jersey 


sale buyer in the city. Each load carried from 90 to 100 baskets. 
The average farm truck today contains about 250 baskets and usually 
travels no farther than the nearest farmers’ codperative auction mar- 
ket. There it is unloaded on a specially reserved platform. A Fed- 
eral-State inspector classifies the potatoes as U. S. No. 1, No. 2, or 
Commercial—the wholesale buyers observe them, determine the quan- 
tity they can use, and bid for them during the auction sale. 

Unloading twenty-five or more years ago was simply a matter of 
dumping baskets of potatoes loose in bulk cars with an occasional 
buyer on the lookout for a smooth load to “top” the car. 
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About 1920 the practice of shipping potatoes in bags instead of 
barrels was started. Early bags contained 150 pounds against mod- 
ern bags of 100, 50 and 10 pound sizes. For a time they were not 
graded well, but soon after bag shipments started, grading started 
too, with the first machines operated by hand. In 1940 a farmers’ 
produce auction market, near the heart of Jersey’s potato-growing 
area, installed, in a building erected expressly to house it, a machine 
which cleaned, graded and packaged—even to the ring of metal at the 
neck of the bag. 

At the close of the 1941 season the total crop of white potatoes 
in New Jersey was reported as ten million three hundred sixty thou- 
sand bushels, with a sales value of $6,734,000. 

To the farmers’ auction markets New Jersey gives a large share 
of the credit for her high average in cash income per farm. In May, 
1928, New Jersey's first two fruit and vegetable auction markets 
opened. One was at Cedarville, the other as Rosenhayn. These 
were followed by nine more produce auctions located in Hightstown, 
Beverly, Swedesboro, Glassboro, Pedricktown, Hammonton, Landis- 
ville, Vineland and Newfield. 

That farmers appreciate the opportunity for marketing through 
auctions in which they have an active voice is evident from the steady 
growth in membership and the corresponding advances in sales vol- 
umes and profits at the markets. 

The auction market organizations have helped to fortify all farm 
groups. From the auctions came the impetus for several growers’ 
associations such as that of the Swedesboro asparagus growers. 
These farmers adopted quality standards for their grass, designed a 
distinctive tag to be fastened in each bunch, and planned advertising 
for consumers as well as wholesale buyers. 

Federal-State grades are applied to an increasing number of com- 
modities sold through the auctions each year. At some markets, 
inspectors provided by the New Jersey Department of Agriculture 
are on duty throughout the season. At others, inspectors serve on 
certain days, throughout the peak of the harvests, or are available 
on call. 

New Jersey's extensive vegetable industry has expanded rapidly, 
keeping pace with market demands and new food habits. Since the 
turn of the century transportation facilities have greatly improved, 
as paved highways became available to nearly every farmer. Then 
came the great demand for canned goods during World War I for 
which growers and processors produced to capacity. That period also 
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marked the sharp upward trend in lighter foods with greatly increased 
consumption of vegetables. This, with the new interest in vitamins, 
resulted in a considerable expansion of vegetable acreage in South 
Jersey because of the ability of the farmers in that section to grow 
and deliver fresh vegetables for city markets. 

In more recent years the improvement in canning operations such 
as the processing of tomato juice brought about a greatly increased 
demand for that product. Of even greater significance has been the 
introduction of frozen foods and it was natural that New Jersey 
would serve as a source of fresh produce for the freezing process. 

Another factor which has contributed to the growth of New Jer- 
sey’s vegetable industry has been the development of the farmers’ 
codperative auction markets which are located in the producing areas. 
Operated at cost these auctions have resulted in better returns to 
growers and in fresher and higher quality vegetables for consumers 
because the trip to market is expedited. 

Science, too, has played a very definite part in New Jersey’s repu- 
tation as the Garden State. In the case of vegetables new varieties, 
better plant foods, improved farm equipment, new methods of dis- 
ease and insect control made possible the rapid expansion in acreage 
and production. 

It is not surprising that the spot known since Colonial days as the 
Garden State of America should have been the home of one of the 
first known nurserymen in the country. 

The catalogue issued by Daniel Smith & Co., Burlington, in 1806, 
places him among the first in this branch of agriculture. His cata- 
logue indicated his chief interest lay in fruits, since he listed for sale 
152 varieties of apples; 99 of pears; 67, peaches; 16, nectarines; 
35, cherries; 20, plums; 10, apricots; plus quince, nuts, and orna- 
mentals. Apples were quoted at 18 cents; pears at 25 cents; peaches, 
12% cents; and cherries, 33 cents. These prices, the catalogue stated, 
were for trees delivered in Burlington or on board the Packet boats. 

Early Jerseymen are said to have shown particular aptitude for 
growing fruit. They gave more attention to cultivating, pruning, 
inoculating (budding) and the destruction of insect enemies than was 
generally true in the other Colonies. Between 1860 and 1890 many 
nurseries were established in the State. 

Thomas T. Kinney, president of the State Board of Agriculture, 
addressing the group at their annual meeting in 1879, said: “Flori- 
culture is assuming an importance which few of our people suspect, 
and it has already become one of the most delightful and remunerative 
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of our horticultural industries. The business has been very much 
depressed during the past winter because of the unnatural weather, 
but it generally succeeds at all seasons, and we seldom hear of a florist 
in financial distress.” 

Some of the largest and finest nurseries in the country are located 
in New Jersey. About five thousand acres are used in the raising of 
nursery stock and there are about eight million five hundred thousand 
square feet under glass for flowers. The combined value of the 
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Typical Greenhouse 


investment in these enterprises is $25,000,000, producing combined 
gross sales in excess of $13,000,000 per year. 

The first nursery to be certified free from injurious insect pests and 
as otherwise meeting State Board of Agriculture regulations was the 
F. & F. Nursery at Springfield in 1898. This establishment is still 
in business today. 

Bound Brook and Madison are centers of the orchid and rose 
growing industries, respectively. Orchids were first imported into this 
country from England in 1838. Twenty years later Cornelius Van 
Voorst, of Jersey City, had gathered the finest collection in America. 
Other notable greenhouses around 1873 were located in Newark, 
Hoboken, and at South Amboy. In 1886 William H. DeForrest, of 
Summit, became one of the first producers of orchids for the cut-flower 
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markets of this country. About the same time the firm of Pitcher & 
Manda at Short Hills was outstanding in the field of collecting, cross- 
breeding and marketing orchids to private collectors. 

For more than seventy years the Bauman Brothers, of Rahway, 
have been famous for their camellia houses. Since 1856, Madison, in ~ 
Morris County, has been earning the title “‘Rose City.’’ Here, on the 
private estate of a Mr. Treadwell, several small greenhouses made 
entirely of wood and glass were erected. About ten years later neigh- 
boring estate owners built similar structures. These early greenhouses 
were used for the winter production of cut roses for the estate owner, 
his guests and friends. 

Heating was crude, with a pot stove burning hard coal at one 
end from which the smokepipe ran the length of the short greenhouse 
to an outside chimney. The stove and smokepipe constituted the 
whole heating system. Rose plants of the common garden varieties 
were used and placed in pots or small wooden boxes either on slightly 
raised tables or often right on the ground. 

Within a few years the first really commercial greenhouses were 
erected on what was then known as the Slaughter property, and John 
N. May was employed to operate them. The immediate financial 
success of these pioneers induced others to build houses until before 
1900, in the vicinity of Madison, more than a dozen firms were estab- 
lished, and some of them still operate. 

Like all states, New Jersey has had her share of agricultural fads. 
Chief among these was the raising of silkworms. The ‘‘Morus Mul- 
ticaulis” bubble burst between 1835 and 1840, but there was a brief 
revival of interest in silk raising in 1879. At both periods the craze 
for mulberry trees became so great that seedlings were priced far. 
above the value of the silk they could produce—providing they were 
sufficiently cultivated to thrive at all. In the frenzy of buying, plant- 
ing, selling or speculating in trees, the silkworms were neglected 
entirely. 

At another time in her history New Jersey had visions of becom- 
ing a sugar producing State. The Rio Grande Sugar Co. at Rio 
Grande, Cape May County, operated a plantation of two thousand 
acres in sorghum or Chinese sugar cane. Further supplies were 
obtained from farmers in the community, under contract to the com- 
pany. The enterprise probably reached its height in 1884, when three 
hundred seventy-six thousand pounds of sugar and eighty-seven thou- 
sand gallons of syrup were reported to have been produced from ten 
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thousand tons of sorghum. Soon after, however, farmers came to the 
conclusion that sugar cane at the prices paid and the four-ton yield 
per acre was not a very profitable crop. 

Mushroom growers and planters of crude drugs and herbs have 
likewise had their day. During World War I an experiment in 
licorice growing was attempted in Cape May County, but was aban- 
doned as soon as the foreign product, harvested by cheap peasant 
labor, was again on the market at a price with which the domestic crop 
could not compete. 

There are a few commercial mushroom farms in the State today, 
but the periodical attempts by “bathtub” growers have only proved 
again that agriculture in all its phases requires scientific training and 
efficient operation. 


VI 


Men and Organizations—As early as 1840 farmers in the Gar- 
den State recognized the need for a State-wide organization where 
they could meet to exchange ideas and discuss common problems. In 
that year the New Jersey Agricultural Society was incorporated by an 
Act of the Legislature. Abandoned at some time around 1900, the 
society was revived in 1940 for the purpose of coéperating with the 
New Jersey State Department of Agriculture in the holding of the 
annual Agricultural Week and Farm Show. 

Organized at about the same date, and still in existence, was the 
Princeton Agricultural Society. This body, however, always remained 
local in scope, having as its object the visiting of each member's farm 
at least once a year to inspect any experiments he may have assumed 
independently or been assigned by the group. 

The objects of the first New Jersey Agricultural Society were “to 
improve the condition of agriculture and agricultural stock, horticul- 
ture, and the household arts.” Through its educational work, exhibits 
and leadership in the field of agriculture, the earlier body of farmers 
is credited, among other achievements, with bringing about the estab- 
lishment of the State College of Agriculture in 1864, the State Board 
of Agriculture in 1872 and the Agricultural Experiment Station in 
1880. 

In 1860, the first Agricultural Society introduced legislation to 
provide for measures which would control the spread of contagious 
animal diseases such as pleuropneumonia and rinderpest in cattle. 
Activities of this kind are regarded as forerunners of the present 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the State Department of Agriculture. 
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Within the memory of many are the Waverly Fairs, held at what 
is now Weequahic Park in Newark. These grew out of a public com- 
petitive trial of mowing machines held in 1855 on the farm of Oba- 
diah Meeker, near Newark, and sponsored by the society. The fairs 
were suspended at the turn of the century when the society became 
inactive. 

As the State agricultural agencies began to expand, several local 
and regional societies found that their efforts could be handled more 
thoroughly and economically by these State leaders. 

The first New Jersey State Board of Agriculture began in 1873, 
just nine years after Rutgers was designated the Land Grant College 
of New Jersey. Among those early board members were several from 
the staff of the agricultural college. 

The nature of the work to be undertaken by the board was 
expressed as follows:* — 


“The Board of Agriculture finds its duties in investigating 
and recording whatever concerns the agricultural interests of 
New Jersey. 

“Its investigations should include all facts relating to the 
various soils of the State; their chemical and mechanical con- 
dition; their productiveness and susceptibility of improve- 
ment; their means of access to the cheapest and best natural or 
artificial fertilizers; their adaptability to crops and fertilizers; 

- the best methods of rearing, improving and fattening stock, 
including the prevention and eradication of all forms of dis- 
ease among them; they should include also the examination 
of new implements, and processes of working the soil, and the 
methods of drainage; the economy of farm management as 
applied to market gardening, farming or forestry; the proper 
laying out of a farm into pasture, meadow, tilled land and 
woods; the location, construction and economy of farm 
buildings and fences; the methods and principles of beautify- 
ing rural homes and the consideration of what legislation may 
be needed to secure the interests of farmers. | 

“Tt should make its investigations and results useful to the 
whole State by printing and distributing as widely as possible 
its reports and papers, and the results of experiments con- 
ducted under its advice in various parts of the State.”’ 


Its work in helping to stop the spread of pleuropneumonia in cat- 
tle has been mentioned earlier. The study of insect pests and the 


*New Jersey State Board of Agriculture Forty-fourth Annual Report, 1915-16, p. 54. 
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analysis of commercial fertilizers then on the market were prepared 
jointly by the Board and the College. 

In 1880 the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station was 
authorized by an Act of the Legislature which provided State sup- 
port. It was established at New Brunswick with Dr. George H. Cook 
as director. 

Throughout their more than fifty years of service to the farmers 
of the State, these two great agricultural agencies have always oper- 
ated in close harmony, and have even, upon occasion, shared directors 
and board members. 

A law establishing a uniform system of weights and measures as 
well as regulations for the size of boxes, barrels and crates for cran- 
berries was promoted by the board in 1888. 

In 1892, under the auspices of the Board of Agriculture, the first 
State road convention was held. This was the beginning of a move- 
ment which challenged the attention of the entire country. New Jer- 
sey assumed the leadership in the construction of good roads by 
State aid. 

Many of the results of studies conducted by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station became the basis of recommendation for improved 
farm practices. To bridge the gap between the research laboratories 
and the farm, demonstrations were conducted throughout the State 
under the supervision of members of the staff of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. To further promote such recommended prac- 
tices series of meetings were scheduled in every county throughout the 
State, known as ‘‘Farmers’ Institutes,” at which practical farmers and 
representatives of commercial concerns engaged in business related to 
agriculture, as well as members of the staff of the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station, appeared as speakers. These were sponsored and 
arranged for largely through the efforts of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. The institutes included talks for farm women as well and 
usually were scheduled as two or three-day meetings. During the 
period from 1890 to 1915, the Farmers’ Institutes proved to be a 
very important factor in introducing new farm practices. In many 
ways they served as the forerunner of the present-day Extension 
Service. ; 

The demand for more information and demonstrations in farming 
resulted in the establishment of a Department of Extension of the 
New Jersey Experiment Station in 1912. This same year saw Sus- 
sex County, through funds provided by the county, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion and the United States Bureau of Weather, appoint the first county 
agricultural agent, H. W. Gilbertson. This move was soon followed 
by Mercer County, in November, 1912, with the appointment of John 
H. Hankinson. Monmouth County became the third county, when 
William B. Duryee became county agricultural agent in 1914. Today 
every county has its county agent, except Hudson. Professor Alva 
Agee was the first State Director of the Extension service as it is now 
known. 

Much of the progress achieved by New Jersey agriculture during 
the past quarter century such as increased production, new crops, and 
modern practices concerned with the use of fertilizers, insect and dis- 
ease control and stronger local organization, can be credited to the 
work of the Extension Service. 

In 1916, the New Jersey State Department of Agriculture came 
into existence, designed and operated on a basis unique in the forty- 
eight states. Continuing to serve as over-all supervisors are eight 
members of the State Board of Agriculture, chosen, as for the earlier 
board, by the farmers themselves. Each year when the State Agricul- 
tural Convention is held, prefacing Agricultural Week and the Farm 
Show, each county board of agriculture and many State-wide farm 
organizations send delegates to the convention to select two board 
members who will serve for four-year terms. This board, in turn, 
selects the Secretary of Agriculture and acts in a supervisory capacity 
on all phases of the department’s work. 

New Jersey early earned a reputation as a State where rigid insect 
control was maintained. She is believed to be the first in the United 
States to undertake such work and has continued it to the present, 
employing nursery inspectors and field specialists to protect the Gar- 
den State from invasion by insect pests. 

In 1916, Harry B. Weiss, then chief nursery inspector and now 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry in the Department of Agri- 
culture, discovered and identified Japanese beetles at a nursery near 
Riverton. Since that time the State and Federal governments have 
continued unceasingly their fight against this prime destroyer of field, 
fruit and truck crops, lawns and ornamental plantings. Other nota- 
ble disease control projects have included eradication of the gipsy 
moth in New Jersey, control work against the Dutch elm disease, and 
both American and European foul brood in bee colonies. 

The last mentioned control measures play an important role in 
maintaining the New Jersey bee industry, which values its honey pro- 
duction at $110,000 annually. In addition are sales of queen bees, 
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and the providing of colonies for other farmers each spring as an aid 
in the pollination of fruits, berries and seed producing vegetables. 

In recent years the New Jersey State Police has given aid to 
agricultural agencies not only by policing rural roads, but also to 
enforce agricultural laws, particularly those related to the supervision 
of interstate traffic in shipments of plants and live stock. Aid has 
been rendered in the enforcement of licensing and bonding regula- 
tions established to protect farmers against unreliable itinerant pro- 
duce buyers. 

That the Garden State will continue to uphold its title in the future 
is apparent from the steadily increasing numbers of enthusiastic 4-H 
club members and future farmer or vocational agriculture students 
in the State. 

The first 4-H clubs in New Jersey were organized in Sussex County 
during March, 1913, through the efforts of O. H. Benson, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, County Agent H. W. Gil- 
bertson, County Superintendent of Schools Ralph H. Decker, and 
Mrs. H. W. Gilbertson, who acted as the first leaders and gave con- 
siderable time to the program. Club agents are now employed in 
fourteen counties. | 

In the same year, 1913, vocational agriculture was introduced as 
a subject in high schools in two counties, Monmouth and Somerset. 
From such courses developed the Future Farmers of America Organi- 
zation, of which Leslie Applegate, of Monmouth County, became the 
first national president in 1927. ‘To date there are thirty-four New 
Jersey high schools where vocational agricultural courses are offered. 

Another youth project in New Jersey which has achieved a 
remarkable record for helping the young people of the State to pur- 
chase and raise their own purebred live stock and poultry, is the New 
Jersey Junior Breeders’ Fund. 

In 1921, Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, then president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, wanted to devise a means for interesting boys 
and girls in farm life and at the same time promoting the extension 
of purebred live stock. 

In April of that year a fund of $30,000 was placed to the credit - 
of the State Board of Agriculture by Senator Frelinghuysen and Julius 
Forstmann, the money to be loaned without security to young people 
who wished to purchase purebred animals. There was so much inter- 
est that a beginning in the work was made in May, when nearly $4,000 
was furnished for calves. 
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Since that time, until July 1, 1941, the revolving foundation of 
$30,000 has aided more than 1,370 farm boys and girls with loans 
totaling $135,000. In the two decades since its inception, the plan 
has had a net loss of only 1.67 per cent. and has often recorded pay- 
ments well in advance of the date due. It counts among its former 
members some of the State’s outstanding farmers of the present day. 
And to its current members it looks for that continued leadership 
which will uphold the centuries-old title of “Garden State.” 

Since the depression years of the early ‘thirties, programs of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture have had an important influence 
on the agriculture of the State. The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration program aims to adjust acreage of basic crops to national 
needs so as to control the acreage of wheat, corn and potatoes grown 
in this State. Incentive payments have been provided to encourage 
crops such as soy beans, barley and other substitutes for such grain 
crops of which the acreage is limited. These adjustment programs of 
the Federal authorities have not proved popular. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration program so far is not especially attractive 
but yet three-quarters of the farmers of the State are codperating. 
On the other hand, the program of conservation and payment for 
carrying out good soil building and non-erosion practices has met with 
much more favor. 

More important is the organization for administration of the 
Federal programs, with elected committees from townships and coun- 
ties headed by a State committee, all farmers. These men, given an 
opportunity, may direct by influence the type of farming carried on 
on most farms in the State. 

The Farm Security Administration, with its many programs, also 
is playing a part in aiding farming, making loans to more than five per 
cent. of the farmers of the State, establishing farm labor camps and 
endeavoring to promote coéperative enterprises. 

Another Federal agency, the Soil Conservation Service, now oper- 
ating in erosion control districts, has encouraged conservation and 
good practices by farmers to a greater extent than ever before. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Banking 


Cart K. WirHers, PresipENT, LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
NEWARK, SUPERVISING EDITOR 


The growth and form of the banking systems of a country, or a 
State, are dependent upon the commercial habits and ideas of their 
citizens. When one views the settlement and early development of 
New Jersey, one is not surprised that, over a long period, banking 
progress was not homogeneous. Like most living institutions, Ameri- 
can banking has grown with the country, suffered with it and pros- 
pered with it, and the record of the growth and decline of banking in 
recurring periods of prosperity and depression reflects in large meas- 
ure the rise and fall of business in general. Banks and bankers have 
in the past been accused of being responsible for about all the financial 
transgressions possible, and yet they both have been products of their 
day and generation, and it is but fair to say, on the average, somewhat 
better than their times. To an American it sometimes seems that 
there has been no country in the world where national finance has 
been so violently affected by current economic experience and politi- 
cal environment as the United States. In the Colonial era the people 
were restricted by the endeavors of the mother countries to keep them 
colonies; under such domination and influence as would insure their 
shipping raw material from natural resources across the oceans, and 
in exchange receive as payment manufactured goods and luxuries. 
When the colonies broke with their European lords, the natural reac- 
tion was against anything European, including their systems of 
banking and exchange. If these happened to be English, it was con- 
sidered that they must perforce be bad, and the local endeavor there- 
upon was to devise something new in the field of banking; to meet 
local demand for a convenient and adequate medium of exchange. 
Through the years of our national existence we almost have succeeded 
at times, although most of our experiments have been old ideas in a 
new guise, and ofttimes tinted by the brush of political expediency. 
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The origin of banks, using the term in the broadest and most 
fundamental sense, lies in remote antiquity. The Babylonians had 
developed a banking system two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ; this function under the control of the temples being a part 
of service rendered by religious authorities. ‘There are clay tablets 
extant four thousand years old that bear striking resemblance in their 
actual wording and legal effect to the commercial paper and promis- 
sory notes of today. In 575, B. C., private initiative was in control 
and there are records coming down to us from that period of men and 
institutions acting as buying agents; lending money on crops, on sig- 
natures, on deposits, and even in the modern manner paying interest 
on.deposits in order to attract the necessary capital for further lend- 
ing. By the fourth century, B. C., the Greeks had a well-working 
system by which private and State banks performed banking functions, 
and the Romans patterned their financial system after the Greeks. 

With the end of the ancient civilization came a degeneration of 
banking systems, with the result that during the medieval period, the 
churches and the monasteries were entrusted with deposits of money 
and treasure. The receipts issued for these deposits came to be 
accepted as commercial paper all over Europe in much the same man- 
ner as our modern day commercial paper is accepted. The Templars 
afforded the outstanding example of this, the records of their trans- 
actions indicating that they performed almost every type of function 
found in modern banking, including that of acting in a trust or fidu- 
ciary capacity. 

The word bank is derived from the French banque, Italian banca, 
or the German bank—all meaning essentially a bench or table for 
the changing of money. The term is now applied to institutions 
engaged in receiving and lending money, extending credit, safeguard- 
ing savings and valuable property, buying securities, collecting bills 
and drafts, as well as fiduciary and other services of value to com- 
merce and the protection and conservation of private wealth. In 
addition, as a valuable contribution to the war effort, banks generally 
are engaged in the sale and redemption of government securities, act 
as tax collecting agencies for the government, and perform other 
wartime services, such as ration banking. ‘The Americas, or the 
Western Hemisphere, made a major contribution to the development 
of banking when, following its discovery, great amounts of gold were 
brought from the New to the Old World. The banks of Venice, of 
Spain, of Hamburg, Amsterdam and Britain, came rapidly to the 
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fore. Directly or indirectly, they financed expeditions to the New 
World, and in so doing created some of the devices of modern finance, 
including the issue of notes secured in part by specie. That was not 
until the seventeen hundreds, however, and at about the same time 
there arose the conception of a deposit of a sum of money left with 
a bank becoming a credit issued to the customer upon the receipt of 
his note. That was practiced first in England, and by 1850 had 
attained such wide acceptance throughout the world that it gave rise 
to the “‘classic’’ description of a bank's functions, as banks of “‘dis- 
count, deposit and issue.”’ It later became clear that there was little 
essential difference between the essential nature of these terms. 

All the aforesaid is general in fact and application, and relates to 
finance of several centuries before the beginning of the story of New 
Jersey banking. When the Dutch and the Swedes first visited the 
valleys of the Hudson and the Delaware, and later, when William 
Penn came to Philadelphia, they were financed partly by concerns, in 
part by private enterprise. It is always to be recalled that New Jer- 
sey was founded by different peoples, often antagonistic, although the 
English ultimately rose to primacy. It may be well to point out here 
that the State has developed between two fast-growing metropolitan 
cities—Philadelphia and New York. The first colonization of north- 
ern New Jersey was controlled by the Dutch West India Company, 
its backers and financiers. This Dutch organization never rivaled in 
the banking business the great houses of the Fuggers of Cologne or 
the earlier Medicis of Florence, for its main purpose (then only inci- 
dental to the strong German and Italian houses), was trading. The 
companies of those days wanted their colonies to find gold, but the 
Netherlanders were not above acquiring whatever the new country 
had—peltry, lumber, naval supplies, food. Anything would do if the 
exports of the Colony were larger in value than the amounts expended 
in getting them settled. This was true of all fostering nations. 

Mediums of exchange were lacking, especially coin, and the barter 
system often proved unsatisfactory. Yet it is a strange and interest- 
ing feature of history, that the newcomers to what is now the New 
York and New Jersey area found there a medium of exchange that 
had existed from time immemorial, “wampum” the shell money of 
the aborigines. Although crude, until debased by white people with 
quick methods of manufacture, it was a sound medium of exchange, 
good for the purchase of Indian lands and peltry and food. It was, 
in fact, so good that the foreign settlers provided by custom and by 
law for its use among themselves and the Indian tribes. Without any 
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pretense to importance, or the implication that it will advance the 
history of banking in New Jersey, it surely can do no harm to relate 
something of the story of wampum. Perhaps there may be a parable 
in it of the modern development of coinage, and particularly in the 
wartime use of cheap alloys, coupons, and even plastic tokens as 
mediums of exchange. 

In the days of the Lenni-Lenape, before Henry Hudson sailed 
his ship up the river that bears his name, this tribe and its kindred 
were making from the shells of bivalves, usually the common Quahog 
clam that abounds on the eastern Atlantic coast—wampum. Per- 
haps it should be called a by-product, for the clam was a favorite food, 
either fresh or dried, but certain sections of its shell were held in high 
esteem by the Indians, even far into the interior of the country. 
These bivalves were particularly plentiful along the shores and inland 
waters of what is now the Commonwealth of New Jersey, and there 
grew up a vigorous aborigine industry in the making of clam beads 
or shells ground down to the thickness of a large straw, about a 
third of an inch in length, smoothly polished, bored lengthwise with 
sharp stones and strung on the sinews of animals. They were valued 
according to the parts of the shell from which they came, or perhaps 
color, the dark ones, blue, purple or almost black, being called “suck- 
hannock,” and the white ones wampum. Under any name they were 
strung into strings of various lengths or made into belts, and were 
considered to represent real values in transactions, although they 
were simply pieces of shaped and polished shells. So long as they 
were not too plentiful they were accepted in many forms of transac- 
tions, and it was not until the white man came along with quantity 
processes of manufacture, or introduced more handsome beads of 
an artificial character, that the wampum lost its standing and was 
used rather as a record of treaties between Indians and whites, than 
as a medium of exchange. Belts of original wampum are now rare 
and museum pieces, but it is also a deplorable fact that inhabitants of’ 
New Jersey were largely responsible for making them rare. White 
women were engaged in the bulk manufacture of wampum beads as 
late as the beginning of the Civil War. Franklin Township, Bergen 
County, was a center of the industry at that time, its products being 
used by Indian traders in the Far West. 

This shell money was constantly used in transactions with the 
Indians, in large transactions as well as small. The old township of 
Bergen, New Jersey, was purchased by Governor Peter Stuyvesant in 
1658 for “eighty fathems of wampum.” On July 11, 1667, Con- 
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necticut settlers bought “ye town on the Pesayak” (Newark) for 850 
fathoms of wampum. During the following year, what is now Lind- 
hurst Township in Bergen County was paid for in part by the transfer 
of 170 fathoms of black wampum and 200 fathoms of white wam- 
pum, the black being rated as twice the value of the white. In the 
conferences held by Governor Francis Bernard with the Indians at 
Burlington, and deals made that were ultimately consummated at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, October 23, 1758, by the passing of documents, 
signed by sixteen chiefs of the several tribes involved, wampum played 
a prominent role. The area at that time conveyed included all the 
remaining lands in New Jersey that were held by the Indians, except 
small reservations. 

It probably is just as false to write of wampum as nothing but 
money, or a reasonable facsimile, as it would be to say that the aborig- 
ines in their treaties “deeded” land with the same ideas that the 
white men had of such conveyances. The tribal notions of soil ten- 
ure were vastly different from the white man, who amazed his red 
friends by acting as though the passing of wampum and a few trade 
articles gave the foreigner the right to sole possession of an area fore- 
ever and a day to the exclusion of all others, red or white. So, too, 
the use of wampum was not always understood by the white settler. 
To the latter, it was simply coin of the realm, secured in trade or 
otherwise. It probably does not clarify the situation to point out 
that the gold, silver and other metals that enter into modern coinage 
have other values and uses, some of these values being fictitious or 
accidental. Gold, for example, has for centuries possessed a pseudo- 
intrinsic value because of its scarcity and fine color in ornament. Of 
course, its principal use has been as a base for the issue of paper 
money. With tons of it now buried underground in the United States, 
and with platinum and other rare metals in demand for decorative 
purposes, the nations of the globe are wondering whether gold may 
not go the way of wampum as a measure of values and means of 
exchange. All of which is not pertinent to the simple fact that requires 
explanation here—that wampum had other values than as currency. 
To quote Frances A. Westervelt, from her chapter on “The Final 
Century of Manufacture of Wampum”’: 


“There are still in the hands of public officials (wampum) 
as records of treaties with the Indians. In all affairs of state, 
the chief and sachems wore wampum belts around their waists 
or over their shoulders. In negotiations with other tribes, 
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every important statement was corroborated by laying down 
one or more strings of wampum or belts. Friendships were 
cemented by them, alliances confirmed, treaties negotiated, 
and marriages solemnized. In all these, the giving of wampum 
added dignity and authority to the transaction. ‘This belt 
preserves my word’ was the common phrase among the Iro- 
quois when promises were made.” 


Here then was an excellent American medium of exchange, estab- 
lished before any intruders had come overseas. Wampum was favor- 
ably accepted; it was never in excess supply, and it could not be coun- 
terfeited. It was portable, one could carry a fairly large amount 
about the country, and if vast quantities were accumulated, they were 
bulky enough to be difficult of stealing and being hidden in the abodes 
of the aborigine. It was an evidence of wealth, of financial standing, 
a coinage of genuine intrinsic as well as moral value. Even the white 
settlers accepted it as such and wampum was a regular price of pas- 
sage when a ferry was established between Communipaw and New 
Amsterdam, in 1669, when the fare was stated in wampum to the 
equivalent of six stivers or about twelve cents. 

While the wampum could not be counterfeited, it could be, and 
was, manufactured on a scale not within the conception of the abori- 
gine. The white man’s grindstones reduced the time that formerly 
was necessary to shape the bead, and improved methods reduced the 
time of drilling through the center. Dutch and English manufacturers 
made contracts for securing clam shells from Long Island and from 
the newly set up Washington and Fulton markets in the future 
metropolis of New York. To Bergen County, in the third decade of 
the eighteenth century came William Campbell, Irishman, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Demarest, of New Jersey, and was the father of many 
children. Down to the last grandson they were expert manufacturers 
of wampum, their home being called “The Mint,”’ and they made so . 
much of the product that even the Indians in the distant West could 
not absorb such an increase in currency. When David and James 
Campbell devised a machine to drill holes in shepp “pipes, bleach the 
product, or color it,’”’ it was the beginning of the end of New Jersey 
as a mint of Indian coinage. Abraham and William Campbell, of 
the second generation, sold much wampum to John Jacob Astor for 
trade purposes, and actually it was not until the turn into the present 
century, 1899 to be exact, that the manufacture of wampum by the 
Campbells of Bergen County, New Jersey, ceased. 
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It has become popular with American historians to interpret the 
development of the United States in terms of commerce. According 
to this “norm,” settlement of the Western Hemisphere was promoted 
by nations and their leaders, mainly for the interchange of goods 
which would add to the prestige and wealth of the Mother Country. 
The so-called ‘mercantile system” of the English, one of the out- 
standing political policies of the European nations, was, in brief, the 
opening of new lands to settlement, the encouragement of such occu- 
pation as would make the new country self-supporting and the pro- 
ducer of large exports, and the receiver of such imports (manufac- 
tured articles mainly) as would work to the advantage of both, but 
especially to that of the fostering Nation. It was a magnificent con- 
ception, one that potently influenced the destinies of the American 
Colonies, including New Jersey, but had a weakness that eventually 
led to revolution, in that the mercantile system, as applied on our 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, attempted to repress the production of 
things not particularly wanted in the British Isles, repressed the 
growth of manufacturing in the Colonies, and insisted that the latter 
receive and pay for at English established prices articles that were 
not wanted, at least at the costs the Mother Country desired. In 
brief, the Colonial markets were reserved to Britain and the New 
World was squeezed to the limit of endurance for the benefit of 
England. 

The so-called “mercantile system” also encouraged barter rather 
than the use of coins in matters of exchange, and by this same policy 
the Crown not only prevented circulation, but drew off metal money 
to Philadelphia or New York and thence to Europe. Within a quar- 
ter of a century before the American Revolution, the really wealthy 
men of New Jersey seldom inventoried much of their wealth in coin. 
London was the clearing house for the Colonies, which were usually 
required, when possible, to remit the costs of imports in sterling, to 
* be balanced, when possible, by sterling for exports sent to the Mother 
Country. The balance of trade, in terms of sterling, seems always 
to have been against the Colonies, hence the great scarcity of metal 
coins in America. 

In the late sixteen hundreds, however, East and West New Jer- 
seys had enough silver money to merit the passing of a law regulating 
the rate of exchange. In 1686 the government decided: “For the 
public weal of the Province” (East New Jersey), it was enacted that 
“Foreasmuch as it is daily found by experience, the growth and pros- 
perity of this Province (sic) is much obstructed by the continual drain- 
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ing of the silver money, that is most valuable, by persons what come 
only to trade and carry away money in specie, without either turning 
or trading the same amongst the inhabitants of this Province, whereby 
whatever money persons bring hither from England or Scotland, or 
any other part, not knowing the value thereof, it is presently exhausted 
out of their hands by non-residents so that the country is not benefited 
by such silver money, neither is the growth or product of the Province 
at all wasted or made use of by such traders, which is the grievance 
much prejudicial to the inhabitants, and redounds much to the impov- 
erishment of the Province, so that the commodities arising by the 
growth and produce of the place are not estimable by persons bringing 
commodities from foreign parts, but the best of the coin is carried 
away for England, and other places, as returns or else Pay’d away to 
neighboring Provinces for their commodities.” Despite all the 
ambiguity of statement in the foregoing paragraph, it does give the 
reason for regulating rates of exchange, although the laws then 
passed were ineffectual. 

William Adee Whitehead, in his ‘East Jersey Under the Pro- 
prietary Governments” (1846) presents tabulations exhibiting the 
prices of different commodities in English money. He adds, ‘‘Not 
until 1692 was the payment of taxes in current silver provided for, 
and then it was left optional with the taxpayers.” As a matter of 
record, it must be indicated that, at this period, the money in circula- 
tion in East Jersey was foreign coinage, Spanish, Dutch and Portu- 
guese money coins being most prevalent, although there were ‘‘Mexi- 
can and Seville pillar pieces of eight, Peruvian pieces of eight, double, 
single and half bits, English crowns, shillings and gold guineas, New 
England Shillings, dollars from the realm of Prince Electros of Ger- 
many, ducatoons, Scots four-mark pieces and French crown pieces.” 
In West Jersey of that date, the English coins were dominant in cir- 
culation and, on May 3, 1681, the ‘‘Court”’ having jurisdiction over 
Burlington, established values at which the various English coins 
must be accepted. It was ordered, however, that no one was com- 
pelled to accept more than ‘“‘six pounds of the said Copper Coyne in 
one payment.” ; 

One of the most interesting pieces of American coinage was the 
“Pine-tree shilling” of New England. This coin, evidently issued to 
placate the English Crown, was stamped, or pressed, with the simili- 
tude of the tree under which Charles II was hidden after the battle 
of Worcester. The compliment went unappreciated in London. New 
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Jersey also tried its hand along the line of coinage, as for example, 
the “Newbie coppers,” that are treasured to this day by numismatists. 
Collectors differ in opinions as to what the “Newbie coppers’ or 
“Patrick pence” were, some holding they were medals of Papist origin 
of the time of Charles I, or that they were Dublin tokens authorized 
by the Kilkenny Assembly. At any rate, their chief characteristic 
was St. Patrick in several poses upon one side of the coin, and various 
figures and legends on the reverse. Mark Newbie, member of the 
Society of Friends and one of the founders of Gloucester, New Jersey, 
evidently had a number of these coins in his possession when he left 
Ireland, September 19, 1681, and two months later arrived within 
“ve Capes of ye De La Ware.” Some authorities hold that he struck 
these off himself. His scheme, and one approved by the few people 
of West Jersey, was to use these with some sort of official backing for 
small coins. The West Jersey Assembly, in May, 1682, adopted an 
Act that provided “That Mark Newbies half-pence called Patricks 
half-pence, shall from and after the said Eighteenth Instant pass for 
half-pence Current pay of this Province, provided he, the said Mark, 
give sufficient security to the Speaker of This House for use of the 
General Assembly from time to time being, that he the said Mark, his 
executors and administrators, shall and will change the said half pence 
for pay equivalent upon demand; and provided also that no Person 
or Persons be here obliged to take more than five shillings in one 
payment.” 

This was the first attempt by West New Jersey to have a separate 
coinage. The experiment never advanced far, and Newbie did not 
live long enough to witness much progress for he died in 1683, “leav- 
ing a balance due West New Jersey of thirty pounds.” Probably there 
was little need of coins, large or small, in this part of the Colonies, 
for the settlement of New Jersey was relatively slow until just before 
the American Revolution. The trade of the region was limited and 
simple—furs, lumber, farm products, and practically everything went 
through New York or Philadelphia, where barter served. Manufac- 
turing was practically non-existent, and indeed was held in check so 
far as was possible, not only in the Jerseys, but in every other Colony 
under the so-called “Mercantile System.” 

Despite the smallness of the commerce of the New Jerseys prior 
to the eighteenth century, there was in their principal markets, New 
York City and Philadelphia, a serious need of mediums of exchange 
other than coins. The first bankers were the Lord Proprietors of 
New Jersey, their appointees, and the merchants in the land. By a 
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simple process, as old as commerce itself, they advanced cash to cus- 
tomers as readily as they would sell goods on credit, and would com- 
monly, upon the customer’s written order, pay out cash to a third 
party. The merchant might even issue his own notes in place of cur- 
rency. There being no statutory provisions to the contrary, any indi- 
vidual might receive funds on deposit and issue such notes, so that 
mercantile banking exercised as a common law right was not only 
convenient but legal. Unfortunately, this led many Philadelphia and 
New York bankers to regard note issuing as their principal function— 
rather than increasing deposits—and soon brought about widespread 
confusion and repudiation. 

Boston, then the great shipping and mercantile center of the Colo- 
nies, initiated banking, at least to the extent of issuing notes. Claims 
are made that William Potter, of London, England, developed a 
project of founding a bank on personal credit, as early as 1649, in 
Boston, and that he passed it along to the Rev. John Woodbridge, 
who in turn mentioned it to a Boston merchant, who was largely 
responsible for the authorizing of a private bank in 1686. No rec- 
ords are presented to establish these facts, or of the existence of a 
bank in 1686. In 1701 a land bank was suggested for the Massachu- 
setts metropolis, but failed to materialize. One can place the laurels, 
or poison ivy, upon the heads of Boston financiers for the emission of 
“bills of credit” or paper money. The Bank of England was not 
founded until 1695, and its founder, William Patterson, is reputed 
to have watched the various experiments of the Colonies with ‘“‘paper 
money.” The original Colonial bank, as Francis A. Walker put it, 
“was simply a batch of paper money.” The issuers of this money 
had no permanent place of business, special resources, or any corpo- 
rate existence. 

The State, or the Colony, was the chief malefactor in the emis- 
sions of paper as a medium of exchange, and New Jersey was no excep- 
tion to the rule, her only excuse being that she followed rather than 
led. In 1709 there came its first excursion into the realm of printed 
currency, ostensibly for the purpose of financing the War Expedi- 
tion into French Canada by American troops. The amount of paper 
was small, only three thousand pounds. ‘These notes were made 
receivable for taxes, and could be used partially as legal tender in the 
payment of private debts. Although small, this experiment opened 
the gateway to what soon became a flood of notes (really bills of 
credit) that was universally bad in its ultimate effect. Private indi- 
viduals also issued notes, with little regard to backing—a printing 
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press was a valuable asset to financiers. Whatever one may think of 
their motives, the Lord Proprietors and England itself endeavored to 
stop the printing presses and prevent the Colonies from using them. 
In the New Jerseys, the enmity between the Legislature and the gov- 
ernors became exceedingly bitter over this matter. 

The New Jersey Assembly boldly stated that if bills of credit were 
outlawed, they could not support the government. In 1723 a com- 
promise was effected, the House of Representatives agreeing to sus- 
tain the civil and military list for a decade, if a stock of paper money 
were placed in circulation. Forty thousand pounds were then printed 
and placed in the hands of East and West New Jersey treasurers and 
county officials for various purposes. The effect was temporary and 
by 1776 the issues had been increased to a total of £600,000 or there- 
abouts. It happened, therefore, that New Jersey entered the Ameri- 
can Revolution with a sadly depreciated paper currency and unpro- 
vided-for debts. Governor Morris pointed out, in 1741, that New 
Jersey bills of exchange sold in England at a rate of only sixty per 
cent. Other authorities say that there was little or no market for 
Jersey notes in Europe. As early as 1751 the issue of notes by the 
New England Colonies was prohibited by the English Parliament; 
and, in 1764, all Colonies were forbidden to emit notes. This was 
one of the causes of the Revolution. It may be pointed out that 
when America went to war with the Mother County, it tried to finance 
it by the printing press, and to this day one speaks of certain things 
as being “not worth a Continental” without realizing that the refer- 
ence is to the first paper currency of the War of Independence. 

Not even the most devoted patriotism could affect the laws of 
supply and demand. About all that can be said of New Jersey is that 
its depreciated paper had a better standing than that of most of the 
other Colonies, and specifically New York and Pennsylvania. Two 
reasons-are stated for this: ‘‘1. New Jersey bills were current in both 
the other states, while the converse did not hold good; and 2. In New 
Jersey failure to make loan payments by those who had first obtained 
the notes was equivalent to a judgment and thereafter only thirty 
days’ redemption of the mortage was allowed.” Possibly it should 
not be revealed at this late day, but it appears true that the New Jer- 
sey ‘“‘wilderness,”’ both the rugged hills of the north and the pine 
country in the south, utilized the advantage of proximity to Philadel- 
phia and New York for the counterfeiting of bills of credit; an easy 
job since the genuine ones were poorly printed. And even the fact 
that hanging was one punishment for this crime, and contemporane- 
ous news sheets reported many hangings, did not stop the business. 
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So far we have been writing about mediums of exchange rather 
than of banking or banks, for the reason that the organized commer- 
cial bank was a development of late Revolutionary period, and, as 
regards authentic importance, of a still later period. Among the 
earliest and wisest of the first private bankers was Robert Morris, 
Superintendent of Finance under the Continental Congress, who suc- 
ceeded in inducing that body to charter a bank in 1781. This institu- 
tion (modeled after the Bank of England) Morris believed would be 
useful in supplying funds in anticipation of revenues, and in other 
ways could improve the financial methods of the government. The 
bank was established in Philadelphia and subsequently was chartered 
by both Pennsylvania and New York. This first bank, “The Bank of 
North America,” was of conspicuous service for a time. The Con- 
gress of Confederated Colonies subscribed to a portion of its stock 
and made its notes receivable for public dues. Its charter was of the 
last day of the year 1781; the original capitalization was $400,000, 
later increased to $2,000,000. The Bank of North America was 
denounced as “‘an undemocratic monoply which was destroying com- 
mercial equality, which should exist in a republic.” In 1785 the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature repealed its charter, but it was restored two 
years later and the institution has since achieved a long and notable 
history. 

Under the Congressional action establishing the Bank of North 
America, in Philadelphia, there were provisions for branch banks in 
the several Colonies. In 1784, under pressure by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the Bank of New York was founded, but did not receive a char- 
ter until 1791, and began its corporate existence on May second ot 
that year. Previously Massachusetts had authorized the Bank of 
Massachusetts, February 7, 1784; Maryland and Rhode Island were 
fourth and fifth in order, 1791 and 1792. ‘These five banks carried 
out the purposes for which they were formed none too well, and in 
the slow financial recovery after the Revolution proved none too 
valuable. One of the worst results was the bringing of banks into 
politics and the start of a flood of badly regulated State banking that 
plagued the country for many years. If prospective founders of a 
local bank had the right political affiliations, it was possible to obtain 
a charter; if they belonged to the ‘‘outs” they seldom could get State 
authorization. There were few legal restraints placed upon banking, 
and even these were often too politically applied. State banks were 
forbidden often to trade in stocks of merchandise; to hold much more 
real estate than was taken in for the satisfaction of claims; must not 
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pile up an indebtedness above three times the paid up capital, and notes 
must be issued in small denominations not to exceed specified limits. 
The aforegoing is mentioned as a sample, rather than a constant fact, 
in charters of State banks, for legislators experimented with a variety 
of laws and in provisions to aid bankers in their own bailiwick. In 
theory and in practice, local chartered banks up to and beyond 1825 
could do almost anything that was not explicitly forbidden—and they 
did. For a third of a century there were few charters that specified 
those powers which State banks might or might not exercise. In gen- 
eral, there were no checks on frauds, few examinations of books or 
records of transactions; no method of preventing trickery; few ways 
of by-passing political opponents owning already chartered banks who 
wanted no rivals. 

In 1791 the Bank of the United States was authorized by Con- 
gress. By reason of its large capitalization and branches in various 
parts of the country, this new Federally chartered institution was rea- 
sonably successful in controlling the State Banks that continued to rise 
in numbers. It refused to accept deposits of payments from local 
banks considered operating in an unsound manner. When its char- 
ter expired, in 1811, the State banks succeeded in preventing its 
renewal, and the sky was the limit in State banking for some years. 

The War of 1812, the attendant suspension of specie payments, 
and the disordered system of banknote circulation made clear the need 
of some such regulation as that afforded by the first Bank of the 
United States. Accordingly, in 1816, Congress chartered a second 
institution in Philadelphia, known as the Second Bank of the United 
States, which had the power to establish branches. Its duties were 
to accept deposits of government funds and to negotiate Federal and 
State loans. Once again the State banks succeeded in getting rid of 
this competitor and controller, and a Congressional bill passed to 
renew the bank’s charter was vetoed by President Andrew Jackson, 
in 1832. Government funds were removed from the custody of 
the Second Bank of the United States and thus, badly crippled, it 
closed its doors. State banks had a free rein and multiplied by the 
hundreds, resulting in the inevitable suspension of specie payments, 
the depreciation of property and security values, derangement of 
business and an economic depression of five years’ duration. 

What was happening in New Jersey banking during these years? 
Nothing very different from neighboring states. According to 
Eugene E. Agger, Ph. D., of Rutgers University, in his chapter on 
banking in “New Jersey, A History,” published in 1930: 


——— 
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“In New Jersey, as in other states, banks were organized 
under special charter. The first charter actually granted by 
the Legislature was that of the Newark Banking and Insur- 
ance Company in 1804. As the name of the new corpora- 
tion implied, it was authorized to do an insurance as well as 
a general banking business. In the same year the Trenton 
Banking Company was chartered, although in the meantime 

the Legislature provided by enactment for a branch at Powles 

Hook of the Newark Banking and Insurance Company. This 
branch came to be known later as the Jersey Bank and was 
really an independent bank. It subsequently moved over to 
New York because of an unpopular tax on capital stock of 
banks. 

“Following through the charters of the period in chrono- 
logical order we encounter next the chartering, in 1807, of 
the Bank of New Brunswick. For a period of some five 
years thereafter no new banks were chartered. In 1812, 
however, a law was passed chartering so-called ‘state banks’ 
in Camden, Elizabeth, Morris, New Brunswick, Newark and 
Trenton. Another three year period intervened before any 
additional banks were chartered. On February 15, 1815, a 
law was passed prohibiting the establishment of any banking 
houses, etc., by any persons not incorporated by the laws of 
New Jersey or by the laws of the United States. A penalty 
of $20,000 was prescribed.” 


The following tabulation names the banks, their location, and 
year of incorporation: Farmers Bank, Mt. Holly, 1815; Paterson 
Bank, Paterson, 1815; Cumberland Bank, Bridgeton, 1816; Sussex 
Bank, Sussex, 1818; Salem Banking & Steam Mill Company, Salem, 
1822; Commercial Bank of New Jersey, Perth Amboy, 1822; Hobo- 
ken Banking & Grazing Company, Hoboken, 1822; New Jersey 
Manufacturing & Banking Company, Hoboken, 1823; Weehawk 
Banking Company, Hackensack, 1824; People’s Bank, Paterson, 
1824; Monmouth Bank, Freehold, 1824; Morris Canal & Banking 
Company, Morris, 1824; New Jersey Protection & Lombard Com- 
pany, Jersey City, 1824; Franklin Bank, Jersey City, 1824; Orange 
Bank, Essex County, 1828; Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Rahway, 
1828; Newark Savings Fund, Newark, 1828; Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank, Middletown Point, 1830; Belvidere Bank, Belvidere, 1830; 
Mechanics Bank, Newark, 1831; Mechanics Bank, Paterson, 1832; 
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Union Bank, Dover, 1832; Mechanics & Manufacturers Bank, 
Trenton, 1834; Manufacturers’ Bank, Belleville, 1834; Farmers & 
Mechanics Bank, New Brunswick, 1834; Princeton Bank, Princeton, 
1834; Morris County Bank, Morristown, 1836; Bank of New Jer- 
sey, Newark, 1837; Bergen Point Manufacturing Company, Bergen 
County, 1837; Citizens & Mechanics Bank, Elizabeth, 1837; Ham- 
burg Bank, Hamburg, 1837; Plainfield Bank, Plainfield, 1837; Bur- 
lington County Bank, Medford, 1837. 


Caldweil National Bank 


We end the list in 1837 because it is a year when the reaping of 
some of the wild oats of State banking proved to be chaff. Specula- 
tion had flooded New Jersey with depreciated paper money and small 
attention was being paid to State laws. After the end of the War of 
1812, the Nation at large started on one of its periodical “booms.” 
The sky became the limit in internal improvements, speculative enter- 
prises, land developments, and a bank was a favorite quick-rich 
scheme. The banking boom was encouraged by President Andrew 
Jackson’s opposition to the Second United States Bank. The admin- 
istration’s withdrawal of governmental funds and their distribution 
to local institutions opened up large prospects to those who could 
get together long enough to initiate a State bank that might become 
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the repository of national government deposits. Even the New Jer- 
sey Legislature adopted resolutions opposing the recharter of the 
United States Bank. Albert Gallatin stated that from January 1, 
1830, to January 1, 1837, three hundred State banks were established 
in the country. That was when the population of the United States 
was but a few million souls, scattered over a wide area, and the 
country still largely agricultural and not industrial in character. 

According to that excellent monograph by Thomas Holmes, ‘The 
Days of State Banking”: ‘It was not until the year 1850 that the 
State Banks of New Jersey, after a legislative history of nearly half 
a century, became subjected to anything like a scrutiny on the part of 
authorities. . . . . Asa phase of that movement of social revolution 
marking the later thirties and the forties, the banks of New England, 
with their more or less autocratic management, were later subjected 
to the operations of a new act.”’ Of this act, later. 

Let it be acknowledged that, “until the opening of the nineteenth 
century a bank was a mystery to the mass of the people.”’ And let 
it also be added parenthetically, that even today, the processes of 
banking are still a mystery to those who daily make use of their facili- 
ties. It had been the habit of the citizenry to hoard their gold and 
silver in any kind of place they thought free from the danger of rob- 
bers, an old stocking or the bed tick, or a loose board in the principal 
room of the house being favorite hiding places. To give metal money 
over to the custody of a neighbor banker, storekeeper or prominent 
citizen, and expect him to turn it back on demand, either of the deposi- 
tor or to someone to whom he ordered it paid, seemed some kind of 
black magic, not wholly to be trusted. To obtain interest on deposits 
was beyond all human understanding. “Few saw how that a name on 
a piece of paper, with another man’s name on the back, could obtain 
money from a secret, iron-bound oak chest, and fewer saw how the 
bank could be repaid.”’ These were rare old days in the 1800s. Yet 
in spite of opposition, and with the burden of educating future cus- 
tomers, the Newark Banking & Insurance Company was incorporated, 
its first president being the well-known Elisha Boudinot. 

There are so many ramifications of New Jersey banking, and so 
numerous are the banks of ancient and honorable history, that the 
singling out of certain institutions for special mention is neither feasi- 
ble nor wise. Simply to have served the public for a century or more 
is a distinction won under, at times, exceedingly trying circumstances. 
It might fairly be stated that to have survived unimpaired and to 
remain in the public confidence during the last fifteen or twenty years 
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is no mean achievement. Nevertheless, without bias or affording 
undeserved prominence to certain New Jersey banks, the story of the 
old Newark Banking & Insurance Company and some others of the 
very early 1800s is worthy of relation. The background of this par- 
ticular institution and the others was a newly organized Nation, trying 
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(Courtesy of the New Jersey Historical Society) 
Home of the Ocean City Title and Trust Company, Asbury and Eighth 


to get on its feet with its founders very much inclined to hesitate while 
a tide of migration was moving into the vast “Northwest Territory,” 
now the Middle West. The post-Revolutionary restlessness and 
spirit of adventure, an aftermath of every war, was something to 
make those in the older sections of the country stop and do some 
serious cogitation, even as the trend that characterized the second 
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and third generations of the Puritans who settled narrow sections of 
New England gave pause to our forefathers. The young people were 
leaving their home towns in droves. What was to be the result of 
the movement to outlying sections of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
in the sixteen hundreds, and of hosts in the late seventeen and early 
eighteen hundreds? Would the green fields of the West bring dis- 
aster upon those who remained in the home places of their parents 
and ancestors? 


First National Bank & Trust Company of Montclair 


At the turn into the nineteenth century, New Jersey was still a 
region of meagre population, although larger than many other coastal 
states. New Jersey had few roads worthy of the name “highway’’; 
the Hudson and Delaware rivers were not bridged, although there 
was talk of one at Trenton, which would divert travel from Pennsyl- 
vania to this town. It was truly a long and arduous journey to trav- 
erse the trails to New York and Philadelphia. It was no easy task 
to get materials in or out of the State, and financial operations were 
carried on under difficulties and delays. And be it never forgotten, 
that even so late as a hundred years ago, banks and bankers were 
neither understood nor fully trusted by the average citizen. That 
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this feeling should prevail was only natural in view of previous sad 
experiences, still fresh in the minds of the oncoming generation. 

It was under these strange and almost incomprehensible condi- 
tions that in 1804 the General Assembly of New Jersey enabled two 
banks to be initiated, one in Newark, one in Trenton. Newark had 
developed some manufacturing enterprises, and the capital city had 
become a minor, but important, rural center of trade. In the north- 
ern town some courageous souls incorporated the Newark Banking & 
Insurance Company. Says Thomas Holmes, in his “Days of State 
Banking” : 


“The business of the bank began in the parlor of Smith 
Burnet’s residence on Broad Street, and the first depositor was 
Justice Boudinot himself, who intrusted to the bank three hun- 
dred dollars. When the books were closed on the first day's 
business they showed that four thousand dollars had been 
deposited. Cash came in so rapidly during the next four or 
five days that the directors decided to open an account with 
the Manhattan Bank of New York, to which institution the 
funds were taken, and there they remained until the following 
year, when the company erected a commodious bank build- 
ing in Newark. The Newark Banking and Insurance Com- 
pany began business with a capitalization of eight hundred 
thousand dollars, of which three hundred and fifty thousand 
was paid in, and for the privilege of operating it paid the State 
a bonus of $1,482. The bank’s charter ran for a period of 
twenty years, and when it was extended for the the third time 
the bank changed its name to the Newark Banking Company 
and became a national bank. During the sixty years of its — 
existence as a State-chartered institution the bank’s business 
increased until, when it became a national bank, its assets 
amounted to $2,285,695. 

“The organization of the Trenton Banking Company, in 
1804, presents an equally if not more interesting career. 
Organized with a capital of six hundred thousand dollars, 
about one-third was paid in. The first president of the insti- 
tution was Isaac Smith, who was for many years an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. He had been a 
member of the Continental Congress and a colonel in the 
Continental Army. When the bank was started the State 
refused to accept a bonus, reserving the right to subscribe for 
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stock, which was done in 1810 to the amount of $24,000. This 
was carried for the benefit of the public schools. The first 
loan to the State, amounting to $32,000, was made for mili- 
tary purposes December 17, 1813, during the war with 
England. 

“The success of the banks at Newark and Trenton led to 
the incorporation of a bank at New Brunswick in 1807, with 
a capital of $200,000, of which $90,000 was paid in. The 
bonus paid the State was $6,000. 

‘The year 1812 marked the establishment of a series of 
State banks under an act of the Legislature, approved Janu- 
ary 28th and signed by the federalist governor, Aaron Ogden. 
There was still much distrust concerning the private banks, 
and it was a strong appeal that was made to the Legislature 
to the end that the House of Assembly and Council enact a 
law under which State banks might be organized and which 
would give the depositor some assurance that his interests 
were reasonably secure. Under these auspices ‘State banks’ at 
Camden, Trenton, New Brunswick, Elizabeth, Newark, and 
Morristown, were created, the charter of each to run twenty 
years.” 


Despite their handicaps, the Newark Banking & Insurance Com- 
pany, the Trenton Banking Company, and its Paulus Hook branch, 
the Bank of New Brunswick, and even the banks at Camden, Eliza- 
beth, Morris, were reasonably successful, and several paid a bonus to 
the State. Under a law of January 28, 1812, which with few unim- 
portant amendments held sway to 1850, there was a general similarity 
in the charters granted by the State Government, but there were also 
numerous variations. In general, but with many exceptions, the law 
provided for a fixed valuation of shares (fifty dollars), half of the 
capital subscribed to be reserved for the State, and for the first five 
days subscriptions were confined to citizens of New Jersey, a com- 
mission appointed by the Legislature receiving said subscriptions, and 
controlling their allotment. For example, if there had been an over- 
subscription after fifteen days, the commission could take from the 
large subscribers some of the amount sought by them and give to 
smaller purchasers. Subscriptions could be paid in installments, but 
if these were not kept up there could be forfeiture. Subscriptions 
were receivable in specie, or in the notes of banks that paid in specie. 
Down the years there were variations in the amount of paid-in capi- 
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tal, fifty per cent. was required in the charter of the New Jersey 
Manufacturing & Banking Company (1823), yet only four years 
later the Farmers & Merchants Bank of Rahway only had to pay in 
twenty-five per cent. of its capitalization. All sorts of provisions in 
the charters affected the selection of directors. The charter members 
of the New Jersey Manufacturing & Banking Company had to be 
bona fide manufacturers. In most cases directors were required to be 
citizens of New Jersey, but a charter of the Merchants’ Bank of Tren- 
ton (1835) permitted election of directors from Pennsylvania. The 
first president and directors of a chartered bank were appointed by 
the Legislature. After a year the stockholders elected directors to 
represent them and the directors chose the president. The board of 
directors were the responsible persons in the conduct of a bank. 
They had to keep oversight of what the institution did, hold regular 
meetings, formulate rules of business, and, in misconduct by the bank 
or fraudulent operations, could be held responsible in the courts of 
justice. Directors were made personally liable for a number of viola- 
tions of State laws. 

The law of 1812 provided that banks must not loan or discount 
a larger amount than twice the paid-in capital stock. The rate of dis- 
count was forbidden to be above seven per cent., and dividends, if 
any, were to be paid every half year. It was declared also that 
banks could not own ships, or engage in trade, directly or indi- 
rectly, the purchase or sale of goods unless pledged to the bank as 
security for debts, and must not engage in importation or exporta- 
tion. The amount of indebtedness incurred by a chartered institu- 
tion must not total double the amount of the capital stock paid in, or 
more than the deposits received by the bank. Banks were required to 
report their assets and liabilities annually to the State Treasurer, 
and to do a like service for stockholders. In brief, there were so many 
rules, restrictions and protective measures of State origin that it 
seems strange that this period in banking history is so often labeled 
the “Wildcat” bank era, and between 1832 and 1837 a furious epi- 
demic of State bank charters swept over the United States, during 
which period their number about doubled, and their strength dimin- 
ished in an almost inverse ratio. Let truth be served, however; New 
Jersey contributed less to the craze than did the South and the Middle 
West. It also escaped some of the pitfalls of this era because of leg- 
islative restrictions. 

A crucial test of the banking system of New Jersey and the United 
States as well came in 1837 with the trials and tribulations of the 
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worst ‘‘panic’”’ that the country had yet faced. There had been a war 
with Mexico that somehow failed to bring the immediate financial 
boom, the customary aftermath of such events. Speculation was rife 
in the land, especially in what was then the Northwest Territory (the 
Middle West of today), although the full effects of this upon the 
financial structure of the Nation did not come until two decades later 
when, in 1857, the ‘‘Western blizzard” froze the eastern financiers 
in their seats among the mighty. The year 1837 found New Jer- 
sey with an immense amount of depreciated currency in the hands of 
its people and bankers, and the latter, in hurrying to cover, frequently 
acted in defiance of State authority, and the Legislature was slow in 
trying to solve the problems of the day. Every scheme that could 
delay the payment of specie for the notes of a bank in the hands of 
the public were tried. New Jersey was also being flooded with notes 
from outside State sources, but local bankers were often not above 
sending their bills or notes to distant places, for no better reason than 
to delay their return to the institutions for redemption. 

Before throwing all the blame on local bankers, it might be well to 
consider the national situation as a whole rather than of its part. 
From 1832 to 1837, State banks had doubled their circulation of 
notes, and in 1837 these State organizations had deposits of only 
$127,000,000, with an aggregate capitalization of $29,000,000. 
They had issued notes to the amount of $149,000,000, and had loans 
and discounts to the tune of $525,000,000. In the meanwhile the 
total coinage minted by the United States since its founding had been 
less than $50,000,000, the most of which had been sent to foreign 
countries in payment of trade balances. The inevitable result of this 
flimsy financial structure was a skyrocketing of speculation, and of a 
prosperity that had all the glorious iridescence of a soap bubble, and 
collapsed when President Andrew Jackson punctured it by the simple 
expedient of demanding (1836) that all payments for public lands 
must be in specie. It is said that there were not a bank in the United 
States in 1837 that in that year did not suspend specie payment. The 
New York banks suspended specie payments on May 10, 1837; Phila- 
delphia was only slightly later, and the New Jersey Legislature, on 
November 11 of that same year, passed’a law that practically sus- 
pended all forfeiture stipulations and other penalties that had been 
prescribed for failure to continue specie payments. On August 15, 
1838, the Governor of New Jersey commanded all banks to resume 
specie payment, within fifteen days, but it was really long years later 
before the matter was completely straightened out. 
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If the phrase “hard times” was not coined in 1837, it certainly 
should have been. The Commonwealth seized one advantage from 
the muddled situation by demanding a report on the condition of New 
Jersey banks, and, while it is beyond human possibility to analyze 
accurately the report, so vague are some of the items, it does give 
some indication of the smallness of banking activities in that day, for 
the total resources of all New Jersey banks, as of January 1, 1837, 
were only $13,521,838. It likewise appears evident that the State 
had too many banking institutions, or at least might have been better 
off with a weeding out of a number of the weaker ones. It would 
make pleasanter reading to record that both the national and State 
governments had taken measures to turn “hard” to good times, but 
until the introduction of a national banking system during the Civil 
War, wildcat banks and reckless banking waxed and waned in almost 
total disregard of the economic need of the country. As a side note, 
may we add that the Paterson (State) Bank did not suspend specie 
payment in 1837, and the Sussex Bank did so for only a few days. 

It seems always necessary to point out that New Jersey’s location 
between New York City and Philadelphia has always profoundly 
affected its destinies. The Commonwealth took a long time to recover 
from the “Panic of 1837” and one reason for this, although a minor 
one, was the difference between the courses pursued in each financial 
center. In 1839, New York banks resumed specie payments, while 
Philadelphia did not. The result was a difference in financial proce- 
dure between East and West New Jersey, that persisted over a long 
period. On March 5, 1842, specie payments were resumed, and a law 
appeared upon the statute books warning banks not to issue notes, 
bills or drafts prior to August 15 of that year, fixing as a penalty for 
violation of this law the forfeiture of charters. Thomas Holmes says 
that: ‘Thence, until the passage of the national banking act of 
1863, the history of banks in New Jersey presents no distinctive ele- 
ments of general interest.”’ 

Possibly no realistic historian of banking in New Jersey would 
wholly agree with Holmes, for there were many things that happened 
between 1842 and 1863. The resumption of specie payments in 1843 
marked the beginning (no historian has had the temerity to insist that 
it was the cause) of a period of prosperity of some dozen and more 
years’ duration. The tariff act of 1846 helped some. The discovery 
of gold, or the publication of this fact, in 1848, marked the start of 
the addition of immense amounts to the gold supply of the country 
and profoundly affected the economic development of the Nation. 
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As early as 1854, however, an ominous warning could be read in the 
failure of banks, the numbers gradually increasing until August, 1857, 
when the large Ohio Life Insurance Company & Bank Company 
(actually a New York City institution) collapsed, and within the next 
and immediate following months, banks in all the large cities of our — 
country fell like playing cards leaning upon each other. On one of 
those fateful “‘thirteens,” October 13, 1857, decisions were reached 
that, with a single exception, closed every bank in New York, followed 
shortly thereafter by the closing of all New Jersey institutions. On 
December 13 of that year, strangely enough another “thirteen,” the 
banks in both states resumed specie payments and staggered on with 
their burdens of inflation and restriction in an endeavor to serve the 
commerce of their respective regions. In the Governor of New Jer- 
sey’s message of 1857 there is the suggestion of a condition which had 
its modern counterpart not so many years ago in the banking crisis of 
the early thirties: 


‘The sudden revulsion in monetary affairs has resulted in a 
temporary suspension of specie payments by the banking 
institutions of this State. They did not precede but followed 
in their action the banks of neighboring states to whose course 
they were obliged in some degree to conform by an oppressive 
law which compels most of them to redeem their circulation 
in the cities of New York and Philadelphia. But a large por- 
tion of them has already resumed the payment of their obliga- 
tions in specie with a praise-worthy promptness and it is 
believed that the others will follow their example at an early 
day. So far as I have any knowledge, our banks are amply 
able to meet their liabilities to the public and are generallly 
sound.”’ 


Reverting to the special developments in New Jersey, we must 
first call attention to the passage in 1850 of what came to be known 
as the “general banking act.” This was a measure patterned after 
New York’s “free banking law,” the object of which was to obviate 
the friction and criticism long inherent in the granting of special char- 
ters. Circulating notes were to be supplied by the State and were 
to be delivered to duly authorized associations formed by New Jer- 
sey residents for the purpose of banking. Specified public stocks and 
mortgages on real estate were to be turned over to the State Treas- 
urer to be held as security for the notes, the total amount of which 
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was limited to three million dollars. There were, of course, numerous 
provisions regulating details of organization and procedure, but these 
need not be enumerated here. 

It was believed that, after the passage of this Act, when special 
bank charters expired renewal might be arranged under the general 
law, and that no occasion would arise for the granting of further spe- 
cial charters. During the early years, however, the Act was taken 
advantage of by speculators. In 1851 fifteen banking associations 
were established under the law. The impression that they made is 
indicated by the following excerpt from the Governor's message of 
January 14, 1852: 


“The details of the general banking acts were vague, unsat- 
isfactory and open to a wide field of abuse. They have already 
been seized upon by the speculator and in many cases our 
banks, though ostensibly located in New Jersey, have their 
whole business operations conducted by brokers in places dif- 
ficult of access, and having very little communication with the 
improved and populous portions of the State. The tendency, 
if not the design, of this practice is to prevent application fur 
the redemption of the currency issued by such banks being 
made at their counters or ostensible places of business.” 


To meet the difficulties referred to in the Governor’s message 
drastic amendatory legislation was adopted by the Legislature. Any 
“creditable” citizen of the State was authorized to file a complaint 
against a bank organized under the general banking law that did not 
maintain a bona fide banking house and a regular cashier and clerk 
in attendance. Such a complaint carried to the Chancellor by the 
Attorney-General might result in winding up the institution concerned. 

More important still was the establishment of a board of bank 
commissioners. The Governor, the Secretary of State and the Attor- 
ney-General made up this board. It was given fairly broad powers of 
examination and reported derelictions to the Chancellor, who was in 
turn authorized to close any bank that fell below the legal require- 
ments. It must be noted that the commissioners were empowered to 
examine the banks incorporated under special charters. The law pro- 
vided additional regulations covering the control of original issue and 
of final return and destruction of the circulating notes. There was a 
significant provision to the effect that no association incorporated 
under the general banking law was to be designated by the name of 
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any other bank, and the name and location of the bank was to be 
printed in “large legible letters” upon the notes which it issued. 
To quote further: 


“Your commissioners cannot, in view of these facts and 
others that will be submitted refrain from expressing the 
opinion that the confidence of the legislature has been abused. 
No stronger proof, we think, can be desired of this than in 
the striking fact that in a single county of Cape May one of 
the smallest of the State, and certainly requiring but a limited 
amount of banking capital, there have been five of these asso- 
ciations organized, with a circulation at the date of this report 
of $118,166; of these four are said to be located at Cape 
May Courthouse, a village of about fifty houses, one or two 
small stores and a population of two hundred people; the fifth 
is located at Cape Island; and so far as your commission can 
ascertain, not a dollar of the stock is owned in the county of 
Cape May. In the county of Atlantic, there are two of these 
associations which claim to be located at the village of May’s 
Landing and their circulation amounts at this time to $66,467, 
and no stock is owned in the county. 

“How are the citizens of Cape May and Atlantic to be 
benefited by such banks? What freeman of New Jersey can 
obtain facilities at such banks? No discounts are ever made. 
No deposits are received. If perchance a stray note finds it 
way to the neighborhood of the parent institution it is 
regarded as a curiosity, and if not exchanged, soon seeks its 
kindred in some broker’s office in Philadelphia or New York.” 


Two years later in their report of January 18, 1855, the bank 
commissioners state the following: 


“Since the passage of the general banking act in 1851, 
twenty-five banks have been established under its provisions; 
of these eleven are still in operation, eleven have given notice 
and are closing up under provisions of the law made for that 
purpose and three have been stopped by injunction.” 


The general banking law could thus hardly be pronounced a great 
success. Yet it was not the total failure that some declared it to be. 
The New Jersey law did not include the “safety fund” idea first 
brought forward in New York legislation, but note-holders received 
some protection. In his message of January 9, 1855, Governor Price 
felt called upon to say: 
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“We have been singularly exempted from bankruptcies, 
suspension of business and moneyed panics, consequent upon 
contraction of bank loans and discounts. The general bank- 
ing system has contributed to this.” 


He referred to the fact that the banking business was somewhat 
less profitable under the general law, but he thought it profitable 
enough, and his expectation was that as the various special charters 
expired the banks concerned would organize under the general law. 

The Legislature itself, however, failed adequately to stand behind 
the general law. In his next annual message the Governor referred 
to this matter as follows: 


“By the report of the Bank Commissioner it will be seen 
that two new banks have been authorized under the act author- 
izing the business of banking during the last year, showing 
conclusively that the general law would have afforded all the 
banking facilities required by the people of the State, and by 
giving perfect security to their issues, the billholders were 
always safe. Notwithstanding, the Legislature at its last ses- 
sion, rechartered many special banks, and ‘granted five new 
charters, they left the general law on our statute books.” 


The lack of decisiveness in legislative policy must thus be attributed 
a considerable share of the weakness that characterized the general 
banking law. 

The evolution of a banking system in New Jersey went on in its own 
erratic way until the Civil War, which gave a new and stronger turn 
to its development. The Commonwealth had not adopted the free 
banking characteristics of New York finance, which became the basis 
of, or the pattern for, the national bank system. But since 1850, at 
least, New Jersey had provided its people with banking laws intended 
to assure the safety of their deposits, and the more or less careful 
supervision of banking institutions. The number of banks in the 
State increased rapidly between 1850 and 1860; in fact, the number 
was more than doubled during the ten-year period. So in general did 
capitalization, but what is significant is that the circulation of notes 
in relation to capitalization did not double, and deposits more than 
doubled in amount. There are many interesting and enlightening 
inferences that can be made from the following tabulation, taken from 
Congressional documents: . 
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Before turning to the effects of the national banking law upon 
State banking, we repeat an account of an incident in New Jersey as 
related by Thomas Holmes, in “New Jersey As a Colony and As a 
State”: 


“It was the Civil War with its constantly increasing 
demands upon the financial resources of the country, that 
showed the value of banks in time of national need. Among 
the institutions of the State, the Trenton Banking Company 
had weathered many financial storms, and no period in the 
history of this bank was of greater interest to the Common- 
wealth of New Jersey or the Nation at large than during 
the Rebellion. The minutes show that on April 10, 1861, two 
days after the bombardment of Fort Sumter, the directors 
passed a resolution tendering the Governor of the State 
a loan of $25,000 for immediate use in equipping troops. On 
September 5, 1862, a loan for $200,000 was made to the 
State for the payment of bounties, while as the war pro- 
gressed Governor Charles §. Olden, who was then a direc- 
tor of the bank, was authorized to use all the money of the 
institution that might be necessary for sending troops to the 
front. The governor did so, with the result that the Com- 
monwealth at the close of the hostilities owed the bank $600,- 
000, a small sum in these days when billions seem to be the 
measures of wartime expenditures and financing.” 


As already has been indicated, the Civil War brought forth an 
innovation in finance that threatened to do away with State banks, 
and indeed almost did so in some of the states. The outbreak of the 
War Between the States was almost coincident with a general sus- 
pension of specie payment throughout the country. With a conflict 
costing the Union a million dollars a day, the Federal authorities 
added to the difficulty of the situation by large issues of notes, and 
the battle between greenbacks of the National Government and the 
issues of some sixteen hundred banks in the land was on. The out- 
come never really was in doubt, although never decisively settled. To 
this day we have inheritances of this past. As this chapter is being 
compiled, April, 1943, the daily press carries news that the Presi- 
dent had been deprived of the power to further devaluate the dollar, 
and on the following day the Secretary of the Treasury asserted that 
he possesses the right to print and issue some three billion dollars of 
“greenbacks,” under a Gold Reserve Act of 1870. 
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Into the controversial subject of greenbacks we need not go. The 
Civil War made manifest the need for a uniform better controlled 
currency, as well as a better market for United States bonds, toward 
which ends a method of financing was introduced by Jay Cooke and 
New York banks. Both led to the founding of a new banking system, 
which, after much discussion, was established under the National 
Banking Act signed by President Abraham Lincoln on February 
25, 1863. The first National bank, under this law, was set up on 
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First National Bank, Nutley 


June 20, 1863. In general the distinctive principles of this system 
were government supervision of the operations of banks, and a cir- 
culation based entirely upon the securities and guarantee of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Washington authorities had at long last 
found the key that opened the door to the sale of national bonds, and 
at the same time a means of providing a more flexible and adequate 
control of the banking processes of the country. 

Without going into too great detail; the National bank plan was 
something like this: A bureau was set up in the United States Treas- 
ury Department, under the immediate jurisdiction of the Comptroller 
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of the Currency, empowered to supervise a national banking system. 
This bureau imposed the following restrictions upon National banks: 
None could be capitalized at less than $100,000 in cities of more than 
six thousand population; nor with less than $50,000 in communities 
of smaller size. Fifty per cent. of the capital had to be paid-in and 
the balance paid in five equal monthly installments before a bank could 
begin operations. At least thirty per cent. of the paid-in capital could 
be invested in Federal bonds deposited with the United States Treas- 
ury, which might then issue bank notes equal to ninety per cent. of the 
bonds’ par value, and the total amount of currency in circulation 
throughout the country was limited to three hundred million dollars. 
The notes so issued were redeemable in gold or silver on demand and 
were legal tender for all payments except duties on imports. Rural 
banks were required to maintain reserves equal to fifteen per cent. of 
their outstanding notes and deposits, of which three-fifths could be 
deposited with enumerated city banks. These in turn were required to 
maintain reserves equal to a quarter of outstanding notes and deposits, 
one-half of which might be deposited with the National banks in New 
York City. This system prevailed without radical change until pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

It is not to be understood that the National bank system was sad- 
dled on American bankers without opposition and, from some quarters, 
real regret. If it seemed to give too great importance to New York 
City as the financial center of the Nation, it is also true that the 
greatest opposition came from this metropolis and its neighbors 
in New Jersey and Philadelphia. The First National Bank of 
New York was actually No. 29 on the roster of National banks, 
most of the first banks being established in small towns in the West. 
In fact, there were relatively few after two years’ operation of the 
Act. Perhaps the chief factor in the later growth of the National 
bank system was the law that went into effect July 1, 1866, imposing 
a tax of ten per cent. upon the notes of State banks. Many bankers 
saw the handwriting on the wall. The number of National banks 
thereafter increased rapidly, and the number of State banks became 
fewer. A side, but inevitable, result was the making of New York 
City as the Nation’s banker; the forerunner of its presently growing 
strength as the money center of the world. Its influence has over- 
shadowed any other; the fine leadership of Philadelphia and other 
trade and financial centers in the country notwithstanding. To this 
preéminence in the financial world, it may truthfully be recorded, 
New Jersey institutions have constructively contributed. 
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From 1863-64, the history of American banking is that of com- 
peting “systems,” national and local. The national system as origi- 
nally introduced and continuing well into the present century, was 
somewhat inflexible, restrictive, loosely codperative, frequently affected 
by currency difficulties, seemingly incapable of adjusting itself to 
changing conditions, and encouraged the development of competing 
organizations. This may appear to be a severe indictment of the 
whole National bank setup, 
although it is mild com- 
pared with the arraignment 
by some historians. It 
must also be acknowledged 
that there are valiant and 
convincing defenders who 
can present at length, and 
with seemingly equal author- 
ity, the side of the National 
bank. The subject need not 
be debated here, and the 
controversial subject is men- 
tioned only because of the 
fact that our country, dur- 
ing the National bank era, 
had as many banking sys- 
tems as there were states 
plus the one more deriving 
from Washington. 
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ger, Ph. D., in the work previously referred to, ‘“New Jersey, A His- 
tory,” published in 1930, wrote: 


‘In 1860 there were in New Jersey, 49 banks with total 
resources of over twenty-eight millions of dollars. By 1910 
—which was the last census year before the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Act—the number of banks of all kinds had 
grown to 323 while total resources had expanded to a total 
well over 500 millions of dollars. This development was of 
course simply the concomitant of the growth of agriculture. 
industry and trade. New Jersey agricultural products, as 
estimated by the Census, grew to $40,340,000 in 1909; value 
added by manufacture leaped from $89,000,000 (approxi- 
mately) in 1860 to $425,496,000 in 1910. New Jersey has 
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been called the ‘highway of commerce’ because of its posi- 
tion between New York and Pennsylvania. Most of the rail- 
ways going from New York to the west and to the south 
run through New Jersey. New Jersey’s railway mileage 
expanded from 560 in 1860 to 2,256 in 1910. 

“In this development the national banks stand out notably, 
although toward the end of the period under review trust 
companies outstripped them. National banks were, of course, 
unknown in 1860 but by 1910 there were in New Jersey 194, 
a number which represented 60 per cent. of the total number 
of banks of all kinds in the State. They had accumulated 255 
million dollars worth of assets, or approximately one-half of 
the 513 millions of all the banks put together. The ten per 
cent. Federal tax had destroyed the note circulation of the 
State banks, but by 1910 the note issue of New Jersey national 
banks had grown to $15,287,000. Their deposit liabilities 
had naturally grown much faster—namely, to $167,756,000. 
By 1910 the trust companies, however, had passed the national 
banks in this particular. The trust institutions boasted $86,- 
645,000 in demand deposits and $83,319,000 in time deposits. 
The state banks relatively lost ground. Their demand deposits 
in 1910 amounted only to $10,769,000 and time deposits to 
$3,822,000. 

“Looking more particularly at the State institutions it will 
be recalled, of course, that in 1860 there were no national 
banks while the trust companies came into being only dur- 
ing the 'seventies. The forty-nine banks existing in New Jer- 
sey in 1860 were, therefore, ‘state banks’ strictly so called. 
But during the first few years of the national banking sys- 
tem the great majority of the state banks surrendered their 
state charters and became members of the national system. 
This process was, of course, greatly helped by the Federal tax 
on state bank-note issues. While the check and deposit system 
was rapidly expanding, and while State bank-note circulation 
was destined steadily to diminish in importance, the issue of 
notes was, during the ’sixties, still considered a vital part of 
banking. By the end of 1870 there were only five state-banks 
left. Down to 1889 the number of State institutions in exist- 
ence fluctuated between 8 and 10. In 1890 the number jumped 
to 21, but thereafter under the influence of the rise of the 
trust company there was no further gain innumbers. Indeed, 
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in 1910, there were only 19 State banks in existence. Together 
these nineteen banks controlled only nineteen millions out of a 
State total of 513 millions in banking assets—in other words 
less than 4 per cent. Their share of total deposits was also 
small. In 1910 they held deposits subject to check of $10,769,- 
000 and time deposits of $3,822,000, while, as already indi- 
cated the national banks had deposits of almost $168,000,- 
000, and trust companies of almost $170,000,000.”’ 


The National Banking Act did not spell the doom of State banks, 
however much it made inroads in this field. Legislation of 1875 and 
1884 made it possible for National banks to become State banks, so 
that conversion was not wholly one-sided. The law of 1884, Febru- 
ary 20, left it optional for any bank to issue notes; directors were 
to decide policies in this connection. It was not until the General 
Bank Revision Act of March 24, 1899, that issue rights were taken 
from State banks, no matter what the year of their charter. The dura- 
tion of a bank’s charter was not affected. ‘The whole body of State 
laws covering the organization and conduct of State banks was codified 
by the Act of March 24, 1899.” It might well be stated that in this 
year there was a general revision of State laws covering nearly all 
kinds of banking, which then included the savings banks, State banks, 
trust companies, private banks, foreign banks, some branch banking 
and building and loan associations. Strict accuracy requires the 
explanation that the most of these classes of institutions did not come 
under the supervision of the Department of Banking and Insurance 
until early in the present century. 

The provisions of the banking laws of 1899 may briefly be sum- 
marized as providing that seven or more persons of twenty-one years 
or older could incorporate a bank. The business of the corporation 
was to be managed by at least five directors, the majority of said 
board must always be citizens of New Jersey. Directors were to be 
elected annually by stockholders, at a yearly meeting, and hold office 
for one year, or until their successors were elected and had qualified 
for office. The board of directors were required to appoint from 
its members an examining committee, whose duty it was to inquire 
into the condition of their banks, at least every six months, or as 
often as the board ordered. The committee was to report their find- 
ings to the board, giving in detail all items included in the assets of the 
bank which they thought were not of the value stated upon the records 
of the bank, at the same time giving their own estimate of the value of 
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such items. Every bank was required to make at least four reports 
annually to the State Department of Banking and Insurance. No 
institution was permitted to make any loan or discount on the security 
or on the shares of its own capital stock, or be the purchaser or holder 
of any such shares, unless such security or purchase were needed to 
prevent loss upon a debt previously contracted in good faith. The 
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Ampere Bank & Trust Company 


stock so purchased, or acquired, within one year from the time of its 
purchase, must be sold or disposed of at public or private sale. The 
total liabilities to any bank of any person, company, corporation or 
firm, the liabilities of the several members thereof, must at no time 
exceed ten per cent. of the aggregate capital stock of such bank, 
actually paid-in, and of the permanent surplus fund of such bank. 
Every bank must at all times have on hand available funds in an 
amount equal to at least fifteen per cent. of all its immediate liabili- 
ties; three-fifths of this amount might consist of balances due the 
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institution from sound solvent banks or trust companies. Two-fifths 
of said amount must be held in reserve as cash in hand. It was made 
lawful under this Act to issue as money, or put into circulation as 
money, any bills and notes. Whenever a bank became insolvent, or 
suspended its regular business for lack of funds to carry on the same, 
the Attorney-General, or any creditor or stockholder, might, by peti- 
tion or bill of complaint setting forth the circumstances and facts of 
the case, apply to the Court of Chancery for a writ of injunction and 
the appointment of a receiver or receivers or trustees. 

This summary of the revised Banking Laws of 1899 is of necessity 
sketchy and perhaps inadequate for clear understanding, and certainly 
in its interpretation open to question. The complete enactment, how- 
ever, was comprehensive, and as indicated covered practically every 
feature of banking practice in the New Jersey of that time, even 

‘though influenced no doubt to some extent by the provisions and 
inroads made into State banking by the National Bank Act. 

For a number of years the 1899 law remained unchanged, but 
since has been subjected to so many changes that, to quote Dr. Eugene 
Dr. Agger and the Banking Advisory Board to Governor Charles 
resembles “pretty much of a patchwork,” and is in need of a thorough 
recodification and revision. Such was the recent recommendation of 
Dr. Agger and the Banking Advisory Board to Governor Charles 
Edison and the Legislature. In many respects the 1899 laws have 
become obsolete, outmoded, and in some cases unworkable, in the 
light of the almost revolutionary and fundamental way in which bank- 
ing practices and the need for additional safeguards have grown dur- 
ing the past nearly half a century since these laws were first enacted. 

Mutual savings associations preceded the National bank as an added 
feature of the State’s system of banking, and New Jersey is more than 
proud of the long and honorable history made by its savings institu- 
tions. Indeed, all America may well take pride in the idea of sav- 
ings banks, for the first one ever to be incorporated by any govern- 
mental agency in the world was the Provident Institution for Savings 
in the Town of Boston, chartered by the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1816. The British Parliament did not get around to sanctioning a 
similar organization until the following year. It must be concluded, 
however, that, once established, they multiplied much more rapidly 
in Great Britain than they did in this country for obvious reasons— 
large and closely grouped population being one. New York and 
Philadelphia adopted the savings bank idea and New Jersey followed 
relatively soon, with its first institution, the Newark Savings Fund 
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Association, chartered by the General Assembly in 1828. During the 
following two decades there were several savings bank charters 
applied for, but few were used, the notable exception being the Tren- 
ton Savings Fund Society, incorporated in 1844. Some will object to 
the above statement on the score that they were both State banks, 
which also is true. Yet both were dissimilar in certain characteristics 
to other State banks, and both have been condemned at one time or 
another, as being ‘“‘semi-benevolent” institutions, founded on unsafe 
principles for the benefit of the wage earner who had not, or could 
not, accumulate any but small sums of money for deposit. Methods 
of organization were somewhat creaky; State oversight was negligible 
(even the State could not compile satisfactory statistics until after the 
Civil War) and almost from the beginning they have had strong 
competitors from other types of banking institutions. 

That the savings bank idea has survived and prospered is testi- 
mony to its worth; that their resources have increased to such an 
extent as to presently comprise a large percentage of the total banking 
resources of New Jersey is proof of their fitting importantly into 
the system. Thomas says there were nine savings banks in the Com- 
monwealth in 1864, the number increasing during the next ten years 
to forty-one, and the deposits increased in this decade from $3,600,- 
000 to nearly $31,000,000. Dr. Agger, going to the “Annual State- 
ments of Savings Institutions for 1875,” lists the increase in this type 
of banks incorporated as five in 1867; six in 1868; seven in 1869; 
ten in 1870; fourteen in 1871; four in 1872; and nine in 1873. 
This totals fifty-five new charters in seven years. It probably is not 
necessary to point out that the mere act of obtaining papers of incorpo- 
ration does not mean that the corporation actually functions as a going 
concern. In 1875, the joint assets for forty savings banks reporting 
were $34,201,452, Of this total the Newark Savings Institution 
reported total assets of about $14,000,000 and there were several 
other large savings banks, so that possibly almost two-thirds of the 
assets of this type of institution were in the hands of a few large 
organizations. . 

The ‘‘panic” years of the early 1870s proposed a real threat to 
the soundness of the savings bank idea, when unemployment spread, 
and the worker not only had nothing to deposit, but found it necessary 
to draw heavily upon his accumulations of more prosperous years. 
By 1879 the deposits in New Jersey savings banks had fallen to about 
$150,000. Shortly thereafter, however, business boomed, and within 
little more than two years total deposits increased some $10,000,000. 
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Somehow it seems that it takes crises in public affairs to arouse legis- 
lative leaders to action—good or bad. In 1876 the New Jersey 
Legislature passed an Act of the date, April 21, in the centennial 
year, that brought the mutual savings bank, and the stock savings 
bank, under strict governmental supervision. However much this 
legislation has been amended and revised, it is an excellent example of 
the regulatory measures passed during that period, and the basis of 
the amendments and revisions of the present century. 

The provisions of the 1876 Act just referred to in general, were 
as follows: No savings bank was to be inaugurated without a cer- 
tificate of authorization from the Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance. No certificate was to be issued until the commissioner was 
convinced that there was need of such a bank; that it would be suff- 
ciently patronized and that the persons applying for the certificate 
were of good character and financially responsible. A majority of 
the managers of the bank were required to be residents of the county 
in which it was located and also be freeholders in New Jersey. No 
manager could profit by the activities of the institution except as a 
depositor. He could not be an endorser, surety or obligator in any 
manner for money loaned by the bank, and he could not borrow any of 
its funds. Depositors-were to receive all profits made by the bank, 
the rate of interest and dividends to be established by the managers, 
after the deduction of all expenses, reserves (fifteen per cent. of the 
deposits was to constitute a surplus fund) and managers were author- 
ized to accumulate and to hold funds to meet any contingency or loss 
by depreciation of securities or other means. 

Investments were restricted to the purchase of bonds of the United 
States, States of the Union, including New Jersey and the cities, coun- 
ties thereof, cities and counties in the United States whose net indebt- 
edness was limited by law to ten per cent. of assessed valuations of 
property; first mortgage bonds of railroads that had paid five pre- 
ceeding regular dividends, or similar bonds. Loans on personal 
security could be made only upon the pledge of additional specified 
collaterals having a margin of twenty per cent. Not more than fif- 
teen per cent. of the deposits could be thus loaned. Mortgage loans 
could be made, up to eighty per cent. of the deposits, on New Jersey 
real estate valued at more than a half more. If the real estate was 
unimproved, or unproductive, only seventy per cent. of its valuation 
could be loaned. A fund of not exceeding ten per cent. of deposits 
was required to be kept on hand or deposited on call in designated 
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banks or trust companies. Deposits in excess of required reserves 
were supposed to be invested so soon as was possible. There was also 
a limitation of $5,000 placed upon the aggregate deposits of an indi- 
vidual or corporation, exclusive of accrued interest, unless the loan 
was made prior to the date of the law, 1876, or by order of a court of 
record or surrogate. Savings banks had to be examined once in two 
years, or more frequently if deemed expedient by the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance. Reports of condition as of January first 
and transactions for the year had to be filed annually within one 
month of the said date, under a penalty of two hundred dollars for 
each day’s delay, for which managers were personally liable. Sav- 
ings banks, having no capital stock, were taxed on all their property 
and valuable assets, but depositors were exempt from taxation on 
their personal estate to the amount of their deposits. 

That is perhaps a dull summary to read, but it does serve to bring 
out the salient points of the law in question, and shows a noteworthy 
attempt at regulation and supervision of more than three-quarters of 
a century past. Subsequent amendments were made, mainly at first 
to broaden and regulate investment rights; and there were others 
in later years that affected reserves, examinations, taxation, interest 
payments, and the extension of charters, down through 1905. In 
1906 the whole savings bank situation was given attention by the Leg- 
islature, and the laws governing it revised and codified. ‘This was a 
systematic piece of legislation and covered fully matters relating to 
organization, management, legal investments, reserves, interest pay- 
ments, surplus, reports, examination and public supervision.” In 1902 
there were twenty-eight savings banks in New Jersey, a number that 
was not exceeded until after 1927, and they then were larger propor- 
tionately to all other banking institutions in the State than they ever 
have been since. It so happens that down the years their numbers 
varied from three less to the same number as in the years from 1923- 
1927. During this same period of a quarter of a century from 1902, 
the trust company idea took hold and mutiplied most rapidly. The 
latter was in the proportion to (and number of) fifty-five out of a 
total of 233 banks of all types, in 1902; twenty-five years later, 1927, 
the proportion was 207 trust companies out of a total of 569 of all 
types of banking institutions. 

The modern trust company has been called the ‘‘department store 
of finance.” While at first, more than a hundred and twenty years 
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ago in the United States, their primary purpose was evidently the 
supervision of personal estates, the negotiation of insurance, and gen- 
eral fiduciary functions, they now extend most of the services of a 
commercial bank, although these are kept separate from the main 
fields—personal, court and corporate trusts. All these were rela- 
tively late developments, for while the Farmers’ Loan & Trust. Com- 
pany of New York was formed in 1822, the trust company idea was 
neither popular nor advanced very far until well after the end of the 
Civil War, although the National Bank Act of 1863 gave some 
impetus to the movement. Indeed, as late as 1907, one of the chief 
speakers at the meeting of the American Bankers’ Association chose 
as his subject “The Distinction Between Trusts and Trust Com- 
panies.” He was loudly applauded for clarifying a misunderstand- 
ing that was prevalent in many parts of the country and in the minds 
of many people. There is also the tale, related in all seriousness, that 
when another banker sought data for an address on “Trust Com- 
panies” he applied to a high official at Trenton, concerning the sub- 
ject, and received the reply that ‘There are no trust companies doing 
business in the State except the Standard Oil Company.” By the 
year 1907 there probably were some twelve hundred trust companies 
in the United States, the functions and purpose of which were little 
understood. 

In the beginning the trust company operated primarily in a fidu- 
ciary capacity as trustee, guardian, executor or administrator. These 
are still important features of such organizations which have found 
wide acceptance. They bring a skill, a care and safety and a continu- 
ing existence to the administration of the affairs of estates left in 
their hands far beyond that which individuals ordinarily can give. In 
addition to their trust functions, however, they have become bankers 
along commercial lines, depositories for savings, private bankers, 
receive time and checking accounts, make loans of a varied character, 
act as trustees, receivers, registrars and fiscal agents for corporations, 
and maintain vaults for the safe deposit of valuables. In fact, the trust 
-company renders about every reasonable service to its customers, 
“from acting as guardian of a new-born babe to serving as executor 
of his estate after he dies of old age’—truly, a service that meets a 
financial need “from the cradle to the grave—and beyond.” 

Possibly because the trust company idea was not widely under- 
stood, and had but few capable publicists, it was relatively late in 
getting started in New Jersey. For some reason it was not until this 
State, New York, Massachusetts, and no doubt other states, took 
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cognizance of the fact that already there were trust companies within 
their borders, that anything much was done about them. In most cases 
the awakening was due only to the fact that there were such among 
the Commonwealth banks, and some count made of their number. 
New Jersey, in 1873, found that it had but two such concerns within 
the confines of the State; the Comptroller in that year reporting only 
the Merchants Loan & Trust Company, of Passaic, and the State 
Trust Company of Newark and Harrison. Yet there had been a 
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predecessor, that had acquired a charter, the Essex Trust & Loan 
Company, of Newark. As has been repeatedly indicated in this 
chapter, the securing of a charter did not of necessity mean that an 
institution was immediately opened for business. It may have been 
with this initial New Jersey company as it was with the first trust 
company receiving a charter in Massachusetts, whose incorporator 
carried the charter around in his pocket for eight long years before 
he could persuade enough people to invest in the enterprise to enable 
it to get going. 
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In the middle and late 1880s, various states began to make provi- 
sions for the more definite incorporation and regulation of the trust 
company as such and under whatever name. From then on legislative 
measures were frequently taken both’ for the control and for the 
enlargement of the powers of this newer type of financial institute. A 
New Jersey Act of April 20, 1885, was the first to provide a plan for 
the establishment of “‘safe deposit and trust companies.” An Act of 
April 6, 1886, gave to companies, capitalized at $100,000 or more, 
practically full judiciary powers. An Act of February 6, 1888, gave 
banking powers to trust companies operating in communities lacking 
other banking facilities, national or State. By 1890 they had been 
permitted to do a deposit business, time or demand. And in the 
already frequently mentioned year, 1899, the whole matter of laws 
and their codification made ample provision for trust company regu- 
lation. Only one significant amendment was made prior to April 1, 
1902, when an Act made trust companies legal depositories for 
municipal bonds, thus bringing this type of banking to a par with 
other forms of banking institutions in New Jersey. 

In the meantime, from the 1870s to the turn of the century, few 
very important pages of the history of banking were being made. Up 
to January 1, 1891, only some thirteen trust companies had been 
incorporated and started active business. ‘There were nineteen by 
1895, and twenty-nine in 1900. In 1902 thirty-one new companies 
were organized. In this year New Jersey had 125 National banks, 
55 trust companies, 27 savings banks, and 16 other State banks. 
These figures certainly indicated that the National banks and the trust 
companies dominated banking in the Commonwealth. One other 
interesting feature of these statistics is that between 1901 and 1902 
all other banks had remained static or had lost in numbers, while the 
trust companies had risen from thirty-four to fifty-five. A decade 
later, 1912, State banks numbered twenty-two; savings banks, twenty- 
five, a loss; trust companies an even one hundred, while National 
banks had increased to 199. Ten years later, and an inconsequential 
year to use for comparisons, State and savings banks had added but 
five to their numbers; trust companies were now 142, and National 
banks 230, still showing a gradual proportionate increase by trust 
companies over National banks, and likewise due to the lack of an 
increase in the number of other banks, a decrease in relation to 
enlargements of population. Another five years from 1902, and with 
savings banks numbering one more; State banks had increased ten, 
or about one-third; trust companies now numbered 207 and National 
banks 295. 
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Bureau of Banking of the Department of Banking and Insurance of 


the State of New Jersey for the past fifteen years: 
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Not many deductions can be made from the above comparison, 
except that an idea that was first promoted with great difficulty by 
the trust companies grew within a half century to a popular form of 
financial organization. Not even the statement that, in the year 
1928, the total of both demand and time deposits in trust companies 
exceeded those of National banks, which outnumbered them roughly ° 
three to two, need be interpreted as much more than the fact that the 
trust companies in New Jersey are fewer and larger and are operated 
in the more populous centers. It may also be noted in passing that 
while the trust companies were given more banking powers continu- 
ously, National, State and savings banks were also receiving greater 
trust powers. 

The banking system of New Jersey has also provided in times ' 
past for the inclusion of other banking types than those already men- 
tioned, such as the branch and the chain bank; foreign banks, private 
banking, building and loan associations, and others. It cannot be 
said, however, that our State banking authorities have been very hos- 
pitable to these varied innovations, and their incorporation and con- 
tinuing operation was not particularly encouraged. Ina law of May 
7, 1889, there was a clause to the effect that no bank of any kind in 
the State could establish branches without the express approval of 
the Board of Commissioners of Banking and Insurance. In 1913 
trust companies obtained from the Legislature the right to establish 
branches, of limited scope, under written permission of the commis- 
sioner, with the operation of branches restricted to the county where 
the company had its central office. There was to be an additional 
capital of $100,000 for each branch, and other safety factors stipu- 
lated. It soon became apparent, however, that New Jersey was not 
ready for branch banking, and in the following year the General 
Assembly repealed the Act. The subject did not recur in political 
circles until 1925. 

The so-called chain-bank, which had its day in other states, espe- 
cially those meagerly populated and of small towns widely separated, 
was not welcomed in New Jersey, where the real need for such opera- 
tion was not too apparent. Private banking is as old in the State as 
banking itself, but their numbers and influence gradually diminished 
when the scope of their services was eclipsed and greater security and 
better facilities were offered by the larger capital requirements of 
other types of State-chartered institutions and National banks. In 
both the northeastern and southwestern sections of the Common- 
wealth there are many residents of foreign birth, or members of the 
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first generation born in America to emigrants. Private individuals, 
often of the racial origin most numerous in a community, did a deposit 
and remittal business without regard to banking laws. Some abuses 
of this business developed, especially when enlarged to enter the fields 
of regulated and taxed banking. Accordingly, private bankers came 
under the supervision of the State authorities by a legislative Act of 
March 28, 1895. Of course, private banking has many ramifica- 
tions which have nothing whatever to do with the foreigners, just as 
the term foreign banks does not mean, with ex- 
ceptions, a bank of non-United States origin. It 
is doubtful whether any Commonwealth in the 
country has welcomed corporations from any 
place outside its own area, but New Jersey, in 
1890, made possible the entry into the State of 
“foreign” banking, trust, safe deposit, mort- 
gage, indemnity, investment and loan, and build-- 
|} ing associations, under specified conditions that 
fF, are no more severe than those applicable to 
domestic banking. These conditions have been 
modified from time to time, notably by an Act 
of April 10, 1907, by which reciprocal privileges 
were required. The New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance has been exceptionally 
efficient in the application and enforcement of provisions in State law 
as applied to all banking in the Commonwealth. 

The establishment of Federal Reserve Banks, three decades ago, 
marked a notable advance in American banking. The founding of 
the “Reserve System” was one of the most noteworthy of the many 
advances made in American banking, and a climax to the progress 
made over a century and a quarter. It introduced a new era and came 
at a time when most needed. Our country lacked any form of central 
bank which is the feature of foreign financial methods, and students 
had pointed out that to take its place there should be some sort of 
money reservoir to care for emergencies; and “that much of the 
extreme variations in the money rate and the periodical stringencies 
could be avoided by a proper use of discounting through some cen- 
tral organization.” The Act of December 23, 1913, recognized the 
two needs or principles indicated, and gave the country a central bank 
in everything but name. Through the Federal Reserve Board estab- 
lished by this law, the banking power of the Nation was bound 
together, but was dependent for its effect upon its membership. 
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National banks were required to join under penalty of forfeiture of 
their charters. In the beginning, many New Jersey State banks and 
trust companies, and to this day a few have, refused to become a part 
of the system despite the urging of the Department of Banking 
and Insurance, and the many advantages accruing from such mem- 
bership. The World War crisis did much, however, to strengthen 
the system and induce codperation among banks. It received 
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its greatest test during the war which followed close upon its incep- 
tion; and through the period of reconstruction and deflation which 
followed it continued to prove its adaptability to rapidly changing 
economic conditions. 

One of the first effects of the World War was to partially transfer 
the world’s financial center from London to New York City. The 
Reserve System was expected to spread much of the financing and 
money involved over the country and lessen the importance of New 
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York as the money capital of the Nation. It did divert from this 
market some of the adjustments of marginal funds; member banks 
meeting extra demands by borrowing from their local reserve bank, 
so that really important money markets have developed in other cities. 
But the metropolis remains, however, the principal center of the 
United States for the use of surplus funds and for the adjustment of 
banking reserves. Of the various regional branches, New York is 
first in importance. The following statement of its methods is 
printed on the authority of the institution itself. 

The New York money market is the leading money market of the 
country, the one that is central and national in scope. As such it is 
the market to which gravitates the idle money of other sections in the 
effort to find employment and thus it becomes a pool of the country’s 
surplus funds. A bank with funds on hand which it is likely to need 
on a day’s notice puts these funds in the New York money market. 
Many large financial and industrial concerns do likewise. In the 
market these funds are invested in short term securities, such as short 
government securities, short municipal securities, bankers’ accept- 
ances, or other short obligations, or they are lent on a day to day 
basis as call money, either to brokers to carry stocks and bonds or to 
dealers in government securities and bankers’ acceptances to carry 
their portfolios. Such obligations involve a minimum of risk and can 
usually be converted into cash immediately. As the funds so invested 
or lent are needed from time to time, the securities are sold or the 
loans called, thus making possible an immediate withdrawal of the 
funds. 

Banks and industrial concerns all over the country have funds 
employed in the New York money market, and there is a constant 
movement, to and fro, of these funds. Almost any sudden need for 
funds in any part of the country finds reflection in some withdrawal 
of funds from the New York money market, while any accumula- 
tion of funds in any part of the country is apt to result in an increase 
in the supply of funds in the New York market. The New York 
City banks as the depositors of out-of-town banks and industrial con- 
cerns are the principal agencies through which funds reach or are 
withdrawn from the New York money market. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York has two relations to 
the New York money market. 

In the first place it has certain mechanical relationships. The 
Federal Reserve Bank furnishes the mechanism by which currency is 
issued or retired, government securities are issued and redeemed, and 
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by whicli funds are transferred to and from all parts of the country 
for the government and for member banks. Transfers of funds include 
not only direct telegraphic transfers, but also the daily settlements 
made between New York and other sections for the immense volume 
of checks either deposited in or drawn upon the banks of this dis- 
trict. In fact, practically all financial transactions of banks, busi- 
ness houses, and the government, between this district and other 
districts, are reflected in wire 
transfers or settlements made 
through this bank. 

In the second place the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of the New 
York district is a credit reser- 
voir to which, largely through 
the member banks, the New 
York money market has access, 
in the same way as other money 
markets have access to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of their dis- 
tricts. In a rapidly changing 
market, like that of New York, 
which employs surplus funds, 
the supply of funds is never in 
complete equilibrium with the 
demand. One week the supply 
of funds will be large and an- 
other week unusual needs in 
some parts of the country will 
draw off funds. If all of these 
temporary fluctuations in the supply of funds were reflected in changes 
in money rates the movement of rates would be wide and irregular. 
As a matter of fact, any temporary shortage of funds in the market 
is usually met by the use of funds from the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Similarly, when member banks are borrowing at the Reserve Bank, a 
large excess of funds seldom occurs, because any available funds are 
generally used to reduce or repay loans at the Reserve Bank. 

Funds from the Federal Reserve reservoir reach the market 
mainly in four ways: 

(1) Member banks whose reserves have been depleted by with- 
drawals of deposits or currency, or for any other reason, may restore 
these reserves by discounting paper at the Reserve Bank at its estab- 
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lished discount rate. In such transactions the initiative lies with the 
member bank. 

(2) Member banks, discount houses, bankers, and others may 
obtain funds from the Reserve Bank from time to time by selling 
it bankers’ acceptances. The immediate initiative in such transac- 
tions lies as a rule not with the Reserve Bank but with the sellers, 
since the Reserve Bank stands ready to purchase at its established 
buying rate all offerings of bankers’ acceptances that carry not less 
than two good banking names and meet certain other eligibility 
requirements: 

(3) Dealers in short government securities and bankers’ accept- 
ances, in addition to selling such securities outright to the Reserve 
Bank, may obtain funds from time 
to time by selling them to the Re- 
serve Bank, at established rates 
for this type of transaction, under 
agreement to repurchase them 
within fifteen days. In these trans- 
actions the immediate initiative is 
taken by the dealers. 

(4) The Reserve Bank may 
furnish funds directly to the market 
by purchasing short government or . 
municipal securities, or may with- United States Trust Company, Newark 
draw funds from the market either 
by selling such securities or by not replacing them when they mature. 
Transactions of this nature are ordinarily undertaken on the initiative 
of the Reserve Bank. 

These four classes of loans or investments constitute the major 
earning assets of the Federal Reserve Bank, and changes in money 
market conditions are promptly reflected in one or more of them. 

As in most matters financial, New York City dominates the pic- 
ture and what it does seems to be the tail that wags the whole United 
States. At the risk of repetition may we again generalize the Fed- 
eral Reserve period in American finance, in this fashion: Federal 
Reserve Banks are bankers’ banks in that they receive deposits, make 
loans, and issue notes to, and collect checks for their member banks. 
Each bank is privately owned, but control is vested in a board of goy- 
ernors of whose seven members six are appointed by the President to 
fourteen-year terms and one (the chairman) to a four-year term. 
Each bank is supervised by a board of nine directors, six of which are 
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elected by the stockholding banks; of these only three are bankers, 
the remaining three being drawn from agricultural, industrial, or com- 
mercial pursuits and unconnected with any other bank. The last 
three are appointed by the board of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and one of these is designated as chairman of the board and 
Federal Reserve Agent. These cannot be officers, directors, or stock- 
holders of any bank. An Act passed in 1935 made the principal execu- 
tive officer of each Reserve Bank the president, who, with the vice- 
president, is chosen for a five-year term, subject to the approval of the 
board of governors of the Federal Reserve System. This same Act 
removed from membership on the board of governors the United 
States Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, both of whom had theretofore been members ex officio. The 
stock of each Reserve Bank is owned by member banks, these being 
principally National banks, for which membership is compulsory. 
Dividends are limited to six per cent. per year, all earnings over and 
above this being paid into a surplus fund. The principal function of 
Federal Reserve Banks is to influence proper adjustment of the money 
and credit throughout the country. This is accomplished by issuing 
money, raising or lowering rediscount rates, and buying and selling 
government securities. 

As previously stated, all New Jersey National banks were mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System from the date of its inception. 
State-chartered banks and trust companies, partially because of their 
fear of domination by the Federal Government, and partially because 
of the limited advantages offered during the early days of the system, 
were slow to join, so that by January 1, 1929, only seven of thirty- 
eight State banks were members of the Federal Reserve, and only 
fifty-two per cent. of the 199 trust companies belonged. However, 
seventy-two per cent. of the banking resources of all financial institu- 
tions in the Commonwealth were allied with the reserve system. In 
this respect New Jersey differed little from the average in other 
states, but has changed considerably within the past decade. 

Most historians of the banking history of New Jersey drew heavily 
upon the article written by Professor E. W. Kemmerer in the May, 
1928, number of the “Journal of Industry and Finance,” entitled 
“New Jersey Banking.” At that time he assumed the rdle of prophet 
and without quoting him either in full or exactly, he predicted: That 
a steady growth would be assured by the promise of New Jersey's 
geographical position, by the outlook of her industry and by the 
growing popularity of her seashore resorts. Professor Kemmerer 
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looks for continued integration in banking institutions with a diminu- 
tion of the significance of the distinction between National banks, 
State banks and trust companies. 

The past fifteen years have witnessed what is probably the most 
extraordinary decade and a half in banking history. Professor Kem- 
merer used one phrase in his prophecy that was better than he real- 
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ized, no doubt, when he mentioned “‘problems” involving the “increas- 
ing intervention by public authority are doubtless inevitable.” In the 
very year that the learned doctor completed his article, 1928, follow- 
ing a period of enormous stock speculation, industrial and credit 
expansion, came the ‘‘Crash” and the beginning of a severe economic 
depression which brought grave anxiety regarding the future of 
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American banking, along with fears concerning the whole “American 
Way of Life.” In 1930, 1,352 banks in the country failed, and a 
high point was reached in 1933, when 2,741 banks closed their doors. 
In the four-year period from 1930-33, inclusive, more than four 
thousand additional banks failed, involving deposits totaling $5,144,- 
647,000. In March, 1933, all banks were closed for ten days, after 
which period, all those found to be in sound financial condition were 
reopened. About four thousand banks throughout the country, how- 
ever, were placed in the hands of conservators to be operated on a 
basis of restricted payments. 

An Act of Congress, March 10, 1933, suspended all payments in 
gold and brought about radical changes in the system of eligibility of 
commercial paper for rediscount. Another Act (June, 1933) set upa 
plan which, through an organization known as the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, guaranteed bank deposits up to $5,000. In 
the same year the gold standard was abandoned; the gold clause in all 
contracts, government bonds, and gold notes was cancelled, and the 
public was called upon to turn all gold holdings over to the Treasury 
Department, hoarding being made a criminal offense. Further bank- 
ing reform took the form of prohibiting the practice of investment 
banking, securities issue, etc., in connection with deposit banking. The 
payment of interest on demand deposits was forbidden; joint service 
of bank directors on bank and financial corporation boards was pro- 
hibited; and the Reserve Board was authorized to fix the amount of 
credit which member banks could extend on collateral loans. Allied 
measures were adopted in the form of agencies to relieve home and 
farm owners’ mortgages and in broadening of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation's powers, enabling that organization to perform 
financial services of an emergency nature. Apparently the “emer- 
gency,” has never ended, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has grown great in size and powers. In 1933 it purchased preferred 
stock in more than three thousand banks, and named directors and ofh- 
cers in many of them. The Reserve Banks later financed the enormous 
Congressional appropriation for a variety of economic relief pro- 
grams, “social projects” and eventually—foreign war. Some of the 
critics say that ‘““The banks were rescued in 1933, to finance Adminis- 
tration experiments."” There is just as much bias in such a statement 
as there is in the contention that “Without the Bank Holiday, of 
1933, the whole American system of banking would have collapsed.” 
Of this hectic period in the financial history of the country this much 
is certain: It was unfortunate that a presidential election had to take 
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place at a critical period in national economics; that conjectures as 
to the ultimate effects of what happened in 1932-33 are interesting 
mainly to the imaginative and the statistically-minded; and that only 
some fifty or a hundred years hence, historians of banking, from the 
high pinnacle of time and distance from events, can fairly evaluate 
the developments in American finance during the decade 1933 to 1943. 

It may be difficult for future historians to explain why some 
twenty-three billions of dollars worth of gold at a supposed (theo- 
rectical) value of $35 per ounce, were buried in the ground at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, or hidden elsewhere, and tons of monetary silver 
under the walls of West Point, New York, and elsewhere, with prac- 
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tically no use being made of them. It will be equally difficult to 
explain that with the United States approaching theoretical bank- 
ruptcy as it entered World War II, it was possible, in 1942, to increase 
this debt by nearly one-half and, in 1943, to make the sky the limit. 
It probably will be noted that on January 1, 1942, the total net bank 
deposits in United States banks of nearly every description were 
slightly more than forty-eight billion dollars. It is worthy of more 
than passing note that only six of the forty-eight states of the Union 
exceeded New Jersey in the size of either their bank’s deposits, loans 
or investments. New Jersey banking institutions were certainly sufh- 
cient in number, they were strong in resources, and ready to meet 
future requirements. The State banking system was bearing the strain 
of unprecedented conditions, whether of war, radical changes in finan- 
cial operations, or governmental competition. 

Wrote Robert Warren, in January, 1942: 


N.J. II—31 
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“Three factors of especial significance deserve attention at 
this time. The banking system of today is entirely different 
from that of 1917. In that year its principal asset was the 
commercial loan; today its principal asset is the government 
bond. Second, in the World War, the government market 
was pegged eventually on a 4% per cent. basis. We have 
entered this one on a 2% per cent. basis for the longest term 
maturities. This differential is not so great as it looks, for 
in the meantime, the average interest cost of bank deposits has 
been greatly reduced. Third, in 1917, the Federal Reserve 
organization was new, and was, without disparagement, 
manned with amateurs. While its policy was applauded at 
the time, the aftermath brought a series of popular and con- 
gressional attacks, from which the system never fully recov- 
ered its initial prestige. The system enters this war not only 
with its prestige at relatively low ebb, but with its actual power 
greatly reduced. Against this may be set one fact of major 
significance—it is manned by experienced professionals. In 
comparison with most of the other groups in Washington, it 
is a veteran organization manned by veterans in their particu- 
lar duties and responsibilities. Yet, of all the agencies of 
government, it is neither endowed with powers commensurate 
with its responsibilities nor authority proportionate to its 
knowledge and experience. Twenty-five years ago, the Reserve 
System had powers which it did not fully comprehend; and 
their use under a combination of inexperience, diffiidence, and 
political pressure, brought consequences, which, although not 
disastrous, were extremely costly. In the intervening years, 
the Reserve System has accumulated knowledge, experience, 
and technic; it knows how to use powers which it no longer 
possesses.” 


At this late date (1944) with a Global War to be financed 
and fought, public and private services to be rendered, of greater 
magnitude than ever before conceived, it is too late to attempt 
to calmly analyze systems of banking in the Nation and states. 
These must function well to save ourselves and the world. It 
is a far cry from the days of wampum to the present prospect of 
the “unitas” or some other international medium of exchange. A 
great deal of progress has been made from the strong box of the pio- 
neer trader to the strong bank of today. It is even possible that with 
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the passing years, the banker is no longer suspected of being a miserly 
villain, but considered a reasonably good citizen, keenly interested in 
the progress of the community in which he lives and labors. He is 
the product of his times, and possibly has been better by and large 
than the particular period in which he has labored. 

Banking is the handmaid of commerce, of business, of industry, 
even of the making of war. New Jersey banking and bankers richly 
deserve the plaudits of its citizens, for achievements—past and pres- 
ent. The local bank, whether in the big city or the small town, has 
been one of the most vital and effective institutions in the Common- 
wealth. It occupies a position of confidence and influence in the every- 
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day lives of the people it serves. In the post-war future, to which all 
eagerly turn their eyes, it may be that the codperative efforts of the 
hundreds of banks in New Jersey, and the fifteen thousand in continen- 
tal United States, will prove to be a decisive factor in making the 
world, and especially the particular part of it in which we live— 
safer, better, nobler. The potential abilities of banks and bankers 
have not yet been utilized to their ultimate limits. They may be con- 
gratulated upon the past, and depended upon for the future, ‘when 
the old competition between Federal and State institutions gives way 
to a growing sense of unity in harmony with the actual facts of eco- 
nomic life.” 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW JERSEY 


By Jupce Frep G. Sticke, Jr., PRESIDENT OF THE NeW JERSEY 
SAVINGS AND LoAN LEAGUE, AND 

Emit A. GALLMAN, Executive Vice-PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
Jersey SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 


Codperative thrift institutions which finance home ownership, 
known as building and loan associations or savings and loan associa- 
tions, had their inception in New Jersey about one hundred years ago. 
In the period that has passed since the first of these associations was 
established, they have been responsible for stimulating the practice of 
thrift among, and for making home ownership possible to, millions of 
the people of the State. 

Such institutions are known in some states as homestead associa- 
tions; in others as codperative banks, building associations, building 
and loan associations or savings and loan associations. The names 
building and loan association and savings and loan association are both 
used in New Jersey. The latter designation is the more modern desig- 
nation of these institutions and is coming into wider use. The basic 
plan under which all New Jersey associations operate is the same 
regardless of differences in nomenclature. 

The New Jersey associations are mutual, coéperative institutions 
which accept the savings of the public and invest them, in turn, in first 
mortgages on homes. The conventional mortgage plan of such asso- 
ciations is a maximum loan of eighty per cent. of the value of the 
property, repayable in monthly installments over a period of years. 
The plan is particularly designed to enable the man of limited means 
to acquire his home and to eventually attain for it a debt-free status. 

The associations are local in character. They receive the savings 
of the people in their community and the nearby area and in turn invest 
such savings in first mortgage loans upon dwellings in such areas. The 
earnings of the institution after provision for the expenses of opera- 
tion and for reserves, are distributed among all of the investing mem- 
bers. Aside from liquid funds held usually in cash or in the form of 
investments in United States Government bonds, substantially all of 
the investments are made in first mortgage loans as described above. 

This type of savings and home financing institution was first estab- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1831. A group of citizens of modest means 
decided to “pool” their savings on a monthly payment plan for the 
purpose of aiding those associated in the plan, to finance their homes. 
Each time a sufficient accumulation was gathered it was loaned to a 
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‘member selected by lot, upon the security of a mortgage. The loan 
was then repaid in monthly installments with interest. After each of 
the members desiring to build or purchase a home had received his 
loan and had repaid it, the accumulated fund was distributed to those 
members who did not borrow. The association then terminated its 
existence and this original plan was known as the terminating plan. 
The original association was a success and other terminating associa- 
tions were organized. 

Soon there came a desire to make these institutions continuous in 
character and out of this desire there was evolved the serial plan which 
was in effect a series of terminating associations in one association kept 
in continuous existence by the issuance of new series of shares from 
time to time. | 

It was necessary for each member to subscribe to a certain series 
and then to make a fixed payment per month until such time as his 
shares matured, unless he withdrew previously thereto. The borrow- 
ers, likewise, became members and amortized their loans on a sinking 
fund plan, whereby they purchased shares equivalent in maturity value 
to the amount of their loans and, by the monthly payment on their 
shares plus earnings thereon, created a sinking fund which eventually 
retired the loan. 

The next step in the development of these associations was the 
adoption of the optional or permanent plan. Under this plan it was 
ro longer necessary for a member to subscribe to a fixed series. He 
might commence his investment at any time and, subject to certain 
regulations of the institution as to a maximum allowable, invest at will. 

The old sinking fund plan of mortgage has been quite generally 
supplanted in favor of the simpler and more understandable direct 
reduction plan, whereby the member’s payments are applied directly 
to the reduction of his loan rather than to creating a sinking fund for 
its eventual cancellation. While many associations still operate on 
the serial plan, the trend is very definitely in the direction of the per- 
manent or optional plan, and even in the serial plan associations, the 
direct reduction mortgage plan has been quite generally adopted in 
preference to the sinking fund mortgage plan. Approximately ninety- 
two per cent. of all mortgage loans made by New Jersey associations 
in 1943 were of the direct reduction type. In spite of the evolution in 
method, the basic principles and purposes of the associations remain 
the same. They still function for the purpose of stimulating thrift, 
accumulating savings and financing home ownership. 

The affairs of each association are governed by a board of direc- 
tors, elected by the members of the association. The New Jersey 
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associations adhere to an old coéperative principle which provides that 
each member shall have only one vote, regardless of the amount of 
his investment. This is to prevent the control from being lodged in 
the hands of a few large investors. 

The first association of this type was established in New Jersey in 
1849. From that time forward, the idea grew in popularity. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no recorded history of the activities of these associa- 
tions until the latter part of the nineteenth century. Many of the 
associations were of the terminating variety and once having attained 
the purposes of the originators, they terminated their existence. 

No comprehensive building and loan statute existed at that time 
nor were the associations required to report to any agency of the 
State. As a consequence, it was not until the publication, in 1893, of a 
report on building and loan associations by the Commissioner of Labor 
of the United States, that any authentic statistics as to the movement 
were available. 

This report listed some 288 New Jersey associations. It was esti- 
mated that their assets approximated fifty million dollars and that 
their membership included approximately one hundred thousand 
people. 

The useful service performed by the truly coéperative, local asso- 
ciation and its popularity with the public, attracted the attention of 
high pressure promoters who attempted to use the good reputation 
of the name for their own ends. As a consequence there developed in 
the “eighties” a type of institution known as the “national” building 
and loan association. 

This type of institution in distinction to the local type, sought 
investments throughout the country, made its loans over a wide area, 
sometimes in practically every State in the Union, set up numerous 
branches and used highly paid solicitors. The expense of operation 
was often out of line with the real earnings of the institution and this 
expense was usually taken care of by excessive withdrawal penalties 
imposed upon the members. 

The operations of this type of institution resulted in criticism and 
protest from people interested in the truly codperative, local building 
and loan movement. The present United States Savings and Loan 
League was organized in 1893 as the United States League of Loca! 
Building and Loan Associations for the purpose of opposing the dis- 
tortion by such “nationals” of the sound principles involved in the 
mutual, codperative local associations. This opposition together with 
the unsatisfactory experience of the “nationals” in the “’nineties” 
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finally brought about their elimination by legislation adopted in the 
various states. 

Until this time the scope of operations of the associations, whether 
national or local was quite generally left to the constitution or by-laws 
adopted by the association. Despite this fact and the lack of statutory 
control and supervision, the experience of the local associations was, 
in the main, good and a worth while service was performed. Never- 
theless there was an increasing feeling that the benefits and purposes 
of these institutions could be better attained if a specific statute were 
enacted to define their field and to rule out unsafe and undesirable 
practices. This sentiment culminated in New Jersey with the passage 
of the General Building and Loan Act of 1903 to which all associa- 
tions were required to conform. 

At about the same time the Legislature placed these institutions 
under the supervision, and subject to the examination, of the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance. The 1903 law legislated out of 
existence the “national type” of association, but fostered the sound 
development of the local type. It placed restrictions upon the opera- 
tion of out-of-state associations; it prohibited branches; it provided 
that the member must have returned to him upon withdrawal, at least 
the amount paid in, and after a year a reasonable portion of the 
profits as well, except in cases of loss, thus preventing the diversion 
of any part of the member’s investment to payment of agents’ fees and 
excessive expenses of operation. 

It limited loans that associations might make to first mortgage 
loans upon real estate located in New Jersey. Each association was 
required to submit a report of its affairs annually to the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance and was subject to an examination by him 
at least every two years in addition to an audit by the association’s 
own auditing committee annually. Numerous other principles were 
established by this statute. 

Beginning with that period the associations of New Jersey com- 
menced an era of continuous growth and success that was broken only 
by the economic disaster of the 1930s. The amount of funds which 
were accepted from the public for savings and investment and which 
were returned to those savers with profits during that period cannot 
be estimated accurately, but it amounted to many millions of dollars. 
During the period between 1920 and 1930 it is estimated that the 
building and loan associations of the State financed seventy-five per 
cent. of the homes that were built or purchased in that period. 

The economic disaster of the 1930s had its effect upon these asso- 
ciations as well as upon the financial and business world generally. 
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Many rode the storm without major difficulty, but others found them- 
selves overburdened with foreclosed real estate and with demands 
for payment by withdrawing members which could not be readily 
met. A comprehensive survey of the whole situation jointly entered 
into by the New Jersey Department of Banking and Insurance, the 
New Jersey Savings and Loan League and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, led to the adoption of a program which has resulted in 
the elimination of weaknesses revealed by the depression. 

It was found that the State of New Jersey had been far too liberal 
in the granting of charters to financial institutions in the period of the 
1920s. As a result some 1,563 associations had been chartered—far 
too many for the needs of the State. As a result of a comprehensive 
program of merger and reorganization, where required, and the liqui- 
dation of certain units whose continuance could serve no useful 
purpose, the whole movement has now been concentrated in 578 
associations. 

Liquidity was one of the depression problems of the associations. 
They had customarily relied upon new savings and credit lines at the 
commercial banks in order to maintain sufficient liquidity to pay their 
withdrawing and maturing members promptly. In the period of stress 
these means were found to be inadequate. At the very time that need 
was felt for additional credit facilities, the customary source—the 
commercial banks—were in no position to make loans. Experience and 
a process of education have resulted in greatly increased liquidity 
within the associations themselves. 

The average amount of cash and United States Government bonds 
and other liquid securities held by the associations on December 31, 
1943, represented approximately eighteen per cent. of their gross 
assets. 

Congress in 1932 established the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem which serves as a reserve system for savings and loan and build- 
ing and loan associations. It is a source of long term credit for such 
associations. It consists of twelve regional banks operating under 
their own boards of directors. A majority of each board is elected by 
the member institutions and a minority is appointed by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. The Federal statute provides that the 
banks shall be under the general supervision and administration of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board—a board of five men appointed 
by the President, but for the term of the war the powers of the board 
have been vested in a Federal Home Loan Bank Administrator by 
executive order of the President. 


ee 
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While the 1903 Act passed by the Legislature was basically a 
sound statute, it omitted one item that was later found to be very 
essential, namely, some provision requiring and permitting the asso- 
ciations to set aside part of their earnings in a reserve account as a 
cushion against possible future loss. As a result of this omission, the 
associations were required to distribute all of their earnings each year. 
Reserve provisions were finally written into the statute, but too late 
to permit the building up of an adequate cushion of reserves at the 
time the depression period commenced. This omission has now been 
overcome by statutory provision which requires a minimum allocation 
and permits further additions to the reserves at the discretion of the 
directors of the association. Reserves and undivided profits of New 
Jersey associations, which amounted to less than one per cent. of gross 
assets in 1929, are now equivalent to eleven and one-half per cent. 

In 1935 the New Jersey Savings and Loan League and the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance sponsored a number of important 
changes in the New Jersey Building and Loan Act, which had the 
purpose of strengthening the institutions and clarifying the members’ 
rights. Their recommendations were enacted into law by the Legis- 
lature. They cannot be detailed in an article of this brevity, but 
among them may be mentioned a provision which prohibited mortgage 
loans by such an association except on properties used wholly or par- 
tially for dwelling purposes. Another provision prohibited any mort- 
gage loan to an officer, director or employee except for the purpose 
of financing his own home. In all, this revision amended some 
eighteen sections of the Building and Loan Act. 

In 1934 Congress established the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, patterned after the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which insures the safety of deposits in banks up to a 
maximum of $5,000 per depositor. The Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation insures the savings of members in associations 
applying for and qualifying for such insurance, up to a maximum of 
$5,000 per member. A number of New Jersey associations applied 
for and qualified for such insurance in the period following the estab- 
lishment of this agency. In general where a program of merger and 
reorganization was carried out, the resultant association applied for 
and was qualified for insurance. Asa result, 117 of New Jersey asso- 
ciations, representing approximately fifty-three per cent. of the total 
assets of the State, are today operating with this insurance protection. 
With some exceptions, the associations of larger unit size are all 
insured. The average size of the insured associations is upwards of 
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one million dollars. There are 461 uninsured associations. Their 
average asset size is $275,000. While they constitute the majority 
in numbers, they are the minority in total assets. These associations 
have not applied for insurance, mainly because of their small size. 
This usually permits a very close personal contact between the direc- 
tors of the association and the members, and the demand and desire 
for insurance does not exist to the extent that it does in a larger 
institution. It is to be expected, however, that the insurance protec- 
tion will gradually extend to many of these associations, particularly if 
the Insurance Corporation will simplify its rules and regulations inso- 
far as institutions of this character are concerned. 

In 1933 Congress passed an Act which provided for the organiza- 
tion of Federally chartered savings and loan associations to be char- 
tered by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and to operate under its 
supervision. Provision was also made whereby any State chartered 
association might convert to Federal charter. No new charters for 
Federally operated associations have been granted in New Jersey, but 
nine associations with approximately $11,000,000 dollars of assets. 
formerly State chartered, have converted and are operating under 
Federal charter. 

The accomplishment of this general program in the period of the 
‘*thirties” has resulted in a new period of growth and progress by the 
associations of the State. This growth is more apparent at present 
in the insured group of associations. A selected group of seventy-five 
such associations which have operated with insurance for a period of 
at least two years shows an increase in savings entrusted to them of 
forty-two per cent. and an increase in mortgage loans outstanding of 
sixteen per cent. between December, 1941, and December, 1943. 

An indication of the part that is played by these associations in 
financing the homes of the people of New Jersey is found in the figures 
compiled by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board of the number and 
amounts of home mortgage loans made by all New Jersey associations 
commencing with 1939 and concluding with 1943. 


Year Number Amount 

1999 SELES 10,889 $34,357,000 
1940 -svesrs towd) 11,926 38,072,000 
on as eee eee ee es 12,566 41,969,000 
[eh ho ak viola ol 11,294 38,604,000 
be ey, Fr irgpe ye 8,892 31,601,000 


It will be noted that there was a gradual increase in the mortgage 
lending activities of the associations up to and including 1941. This 
upward progress would no doubt have been continued except for the 
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commencement of the war and the consequent curtailment of new con- 
struction. The decrease in the mortgage business for 1942-43 is due 
to this cause. 

While the associations have a restricted home mortgage outlet 
during the war period, they are making good use of the funds which 
are being received by them above the requirements for home financing 
by investing these excess funds in United States Government bonds. 
The total holdings of these securities have increased by leaps and 
bounds in the past few years. 

The New Jersey Savings and Loan League compiled the follow- 
ing statistics of the associations as of December 31, 1943, from figures 
furnished by the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance as to State 
chartered associations, and by the nine Federally chartered associa- 
tions. Estimates have had to be made of the relative amounts of cash 
and United States Government bonds, because certain of these figures 
were given in bulk in the commissioner’s report, but test checks by the 
league would indicate that these estimates are accurate: 


Total Number of Associations............ 578 

State Chartered Associations............. 569 

Federally Chartered Associations ......... 9 

ASSETS 
EEE Ee OEP LOANS Lorian ats edicts poe Stew dee hose gu’ $187,682 ,407 
So NI al 2 gg Rc ae a 25,509,065 
United States Government Bonds.............. 20,000,000 
Perera abet WHEE m« Sai ee eM hae ce 3 alts ob nolo 16,683,854 
Od eatasei anil ON Contract, yevlia.it ss agence) piers 11,460,646 
Real Estate—Office Buildings ................. 2,141,551 
EME IES EC rd esc? Cleats nd ne « 2,712,677 
SOME PSAGOGES 1Rie iw loor alk. NTAh vs didale ates Sw ele ates 5,612,281 
$271,802,481 
Capital, Liasitities, RESERVES AND UNDIVIDED PRoFiTs 

Nieiubers GoaViaeetad. aah. ce eae So Re biek sows $224,846,039 
Maree WVLONEY eos shee 8 vin Crt lataee oes he vis Ras 11,112,845 
eta ia tyrlirnes fury ite anak oboe ties « ALE. 4,783,986 
Reserves and Undivided Profits................ 31,059,611 
: $271,802,481 


*Federal Home Loan Bank Stock. 


For more than a hundred years these institutions have served the 
public, changing and evolving as times, conditions and circumstances 
required, until today they stand modernized, strengthened and geared 
to take their part in the present and post-war era. Yet while the form 
has changed and the procedure has been modified, the core, the heart, 
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the keystone of this movement—call it what you will—has marched 
on unchanged and unchanging, teaching the virtues and benefits of 
thrift and the fostering of home ownership—twin ideals that have 
made and will in the future make for contented American citizenship. 
Proud of their traditions, they stand ready to meet the challenge of 
the days ahead, confident that a useful past will only be exceeded by a 
still more useful future in the service of their fellowman. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Business of Insurance in New Jersey 


By JoHN S. THompson, VICE-PRESIDENT AND MATHEMATICIAN, 
THE MuTvat BENEFIT Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


The history of the development of the insurance enterprises of any 
State or Nation is the history of the industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial growth of such State or Nation, and the extent and influence of 
those enterprises parallel the resources and income of the geographi- 
cal or political units in which they have grown and operated. Insur- 
ance is an indispensable adjunct to modern business. Cornelius Wal- 
ford, the noted English actuary, historian and encyclopedist, wrote in 
1885, in the “Journal of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain,” 
as follows: 


“Life assurance is the compound growth, first, of our 
commercial necessities, aided largely by a love of specula- 
tion, and, later, of our progressive civilization. For the 
former, rough and ready means of estimation were resorted 
to; for the latter, a long and elaborate course of progressive 
investigation was needed.” 


Similar remarks might well have been made about other forms of 
insurance, and are as applicable today as when made. 


Early Insurance History—These observations are also supported 
by the manner in which the idea of insurance has grown, even from 
its very earliest days. It may be significant that, while Greece was the 
cradle of art, philosophy and religion, it is in the history of Ancient 
Rome, which fixed its attention rather upon law, trade and the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, that we must look to find traces of transactions resem- 
bling insurance. The Roman Collegia, which were established and 
fostered for their social or fraternal objectives, had, among other 
features, provision for a burial benefit for members. Regular con- 
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tributions during life were required, and the benefits were payable on 
the member's death. These associations, novel for that era, had 
accountants and treasurers, and there was a degree of analogy 
between their operations and those of mutual benefit societies with 
death, health and accident benefits in much later times or even in our 
own day. 

In England, even before the Norman Conquest, there had arisen 
similar organizations whose broad purpose was to promote the shar- 
ing of misfortunes, and the mitigation of burdens resulting from mis- 
fortune. After the Conquest, the ancient Friendly Societies were 
established in England. Later on, the Guilds came into being, some 
for the express promotion of religion, others for charitable purposes, 
and still others for trade and for the bringing together of those who 
were skilled in traditional arts and trades. From these fraternities, 
the various “City Corporations” arose—the Merchant Tailors, Gold- 
smiths, Mercers and similar groups—but they were, for the most 
part, primarily charitable organizations to help brother members who 
had been touched by misfortune. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, England was to feel the 
influence of the insurance tendencies, which have been mentioned as 
associated with the growth of industry and trade during the expan- 
sion of the Roman Empire, for the Italians of the rich cities of Genoa, 
Pisa and, particularly, Venice, were commercial leaders and so were 
busily engaged in trade both with the East, by caravan and overseas, 
and, in due course, with Northern Europe. The city of Bruges ulti- 
mately came within the scope of their activities and played an impor- 
tant part in these undertakings, and from the twelfth to sixteenth 
centuries it was the largest and busiest city in Northern Europe. It 
came to be the center of trade between the Italian, chiefly Venetian, 
merchants, on the one hand, and the English and Scandinavian, on the 
other. The records of Bruges contain many references to the insur- 
ance of cargoes. 

It is not a long step which brought the Italian traders themselves 
to England, for, a little later, in the sixteenth century, marine insur- 
ance was flourishing in London. Lombard Street, which had long 
been the residence of the Italian merchants and bankers, became the 
headquarters of the insurance business. These Lombards, as they 
were called, had come over to England, in part, to collect the dues 
to the Pope from the churches there, and later settled in London in 
large numbers. In the seventeenth century they engaged extensively 
in marine insurance and in other speculations suited to their vast 
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wealth. ‘These insurance arrangements included not only ships and 
cargoes but, ultimately, the captains of the ships, who were to be 
insured not only against death or injury, but against the risk of being 
taken by Moorish or Turkish pirates, in order that, in the latter event, 
a fund might be available to pay the inevitable ransom. These cir- 
cumstances illustrate how closely early insurance undertakings were 
associated with the prosecution of commercial enterprises. 

The first life insurance company, the Amicable, was organized 
in 1706 in London. _It was founded on principles of mutual benevo- 
lence rather than on scientific principles. The Royal Exchange and 
London Assurance corporations were established in 1720 to write 
marine insurance, the charters being amended a year later to permit 
the transaction of fire and life insurance. In the life contract of that 
day, a definite sum was guaranteed at death, but the premium was not 
dependent upon the age of the insured at the inception of the contract. 
It was not until 1762 that life insurance was handled upon scientific 
lines, by means of mortality tables constructed in the interim, for it 
was then that the Equitable of London was chartered as the first 
mutual life insurance company upon a sound, scientific basis somewhat 
as the business is conducted today. Even this was some years before 
the American Revolution and the organization of the first American 
Congress. 


Early New Jersey History—By way of tracing some of the threads 
which connect the Old World with the New, particularly with what is 
now Eastern United States and New Jersey, let it be noted that in 
1524 Giovanni da Verrazano, commissioned by Francis I, King of 
France, coasted the New Jersey shore and possibly landed on the 
Jersey side of upper New York Bay. Nearly a century later, in 
1609, Henry Hudson likewise skirted the New Jersey shore as he 
sailed up the Hudson River to the head of navigation. About 1618, 
at Bergen (now Jersey City), the Dutch established a trading post 
and, in 1623, they built Fort Nassau on the Delaware River near 
Gloucester. In 1655, Swedish settlers, who had entered Delaware 
Bay in 1638 and had bought from the Indians some land in the vicinity 
of Cape May, were ousted by the Dutch under Stuyvesant. Nine 
years later, however, the Dutch surrendered New Netherlands (New 
York and New Jersey) to the English and, in 1664, King Charles 
made a grant to his brother, the Duke of York, afterward King James 
II, of a tract extending from the Connecticut River to Delaware Bay, 
thus including the coastal areas of what are now New Jersey, New 
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York and nearly all of Connecticut. On June 23, 1664, the Duke of 
York leased that part of the tract which became New Jersey to Lord 
John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, friends of the King and 
prominent in his court. In 1666 Newark was settled by families from 
Connecticut, and in 1679 another settlement was founded in the neigh- 
borhood of Trenton. But it was not until 1738 that New Jersey was 
given an entity apart from New York, with Lewis Morris as Goy- 
ernor, and in 1774 the first Provincial Congress assembled at New 
Brunswick. The Constitution of New Jersey was adopted on July 2, 
1776. New Jersey endorsed the Declaration of Independence fif- 
teen days later, and was the third State to ratify the United States 
Constitution—on December 18, 1787. The first twelve amendments 
were ratified on November 20, 1789. Trenton was chosen as State 
Capital in the following year. In 1804, the first New Jersey bank 
was chartered, the Newark Banking & Insurance Company. Twenty 
years later, the first steam locomotive in the United States was demon- 
strated by John Stevens at Hoboken and, in 1833-34, New Jersey's 
first railroad, the Camden & Amboy, began operation with an English 
locomotive, the “John Bull.” In 1838 Samuel F. B. Morse, along 
with Alfred Vail, displayed his magnetic telegraph at Morristown 
and, in 1879, the world’s first practical incandescent lamp was lit at 
Menlo Park by Thomas A. Edison. In a multitude of other ways, 
and in increasing tempo as the years unfolded, the industrial, commer- 
cial and social life of New Jersey developed until now, although the 
forty-fifth in territorial area, it is the ninth in population (1940 cen- 
sus), and is among the first in density of population, in production of 
manufactured goods, and in per capita wealth. With its rich economic 
inheritance, it was ready at an early date for the introduction of all 
sound forms of insurance, and, as will be demonstrated, subsequent 
developments carried the State and its enterprises, including insurance 
of all kinds, to a high level of accomplishment. 

The Colonists who settled in America were perhaps familiar with 
the practice of insurance as it was then carried on in Europe. But 
at the time when America was first settled, of the different kinds of 
insurance, even in Europe, marine insurance was the only kind which 
had been carried on to such an extent as to be really called a business, 
and, even in connection therewith, it was a full century after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims that the first corporations were chartered in Eng- 
land whose purpose was to insure against the perils of the sea. Fire 
insurance as a business was just taking form in Europe at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and life insurance did not develop, 
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in England, on a sound basis until the American Colonies had been 
settled for a century and a half. 


Relative Economic Growth of New Jersey—It is interesting to 
study the commercial and financial growth of the State of New Jer- 
sey as compared with that of the United States as a whole. 

The population of New Jersey at the time of the first census 
(1790) was 184,139 and, of the entire United States, 3,929,214. 
From then until about 1850 the population of New Jersey grew 
slightly less rapidly than that of the United States, but during the last 
century the reverse is the case. From 1840 to 1940, the population 
of the United States grew from 17,069,453 to 131,669,275, or 7.7 
times. In the same period, the population of New Jersey grew from 
373,306 to 4,160,165, or over eleven times. In each case the trend 
has been fairly steady. 

The railroad mileage of New Jersey began with about 200 miles 
in 1840 and reached a maximum of approximately 2,350 miles around 
1920. In the entire United States the growth in the same period has 
been from about 2,800 miles in 1840 to a maximum of 252,000 miles 
around 1920 and 233,000 at the present time. In early days the 
growth of railways was more rapid than that of the population and 
since about 1890, the growth has been less rapid. In fact, the growth 
of railway mileage since 1910 (or in New Jersey since about 1890) 
has been negligible. The proportion which New Jersey mileage has 
formed of the total has decreased almost continuously since the begin- 
ning. This was to be expected since transportation facilities in a 
thickly populated and industrialized State would naturally reach their 
fullest development sooner than in Western or Southern States which 
were, and in some cases still are, thinly populated and which attained 
increased economic importance at much later dates. 

The telephone is a more modern invention. In 1880 there were 
less than one thousand telephones in use in New Jersey and less than 
fifty thousand in use in the entire United States. In both cases the 
expansion has been rapid, and in some decades remarkable. Until 
about 1910, the proportion of United States telephones in use in New 
Jersey tended to decrease, but since then the proportion has grown 
more or less steadily, until in 1942 New Jersey had 3.6 per cent. of 
the telephones in use in the entire country: at December 31, 1942, the 
numbers were 893,586 for New Jersey and 24,919,229 for the whole 
United States. 
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Finally, as another index of economic growth, let us consider a 
still more recent invention and note the number of motor vehicles 
licensed. Prior to 1900 they were negligible in number. Even in 
1906 the number licensed in New Jersey were less than 14,000 and in 
the whole United States less than 110,000. In the succeeding years 
the expansion of the industry was phenomenal: for the United States 
a maximum number of motor vehicles licensed was reached about 
1929-30, a minimum was indicated in 1933 and a later resumption of 
growth brought the registrations up to a new maximum of 34,400,- 
000 in 1942. In New Jersey, likewise, the development was rapid 
until 1928-30, when expansion ceased and there was a slight recession, 
but new activity brought the registrations up to over 1,150,000 in 
1942. Of all the indices so far mentioned, this has shown the most 
rapid increase, especially during the years 1900-30. 

In addition, it may be mentioned that, in 1929, the national income 
as estimated by the Brookings Institution was $91,385,000,000, of 
which the New Jersey share was $3,988,000,000, or 4.36 per cent. 
The per capita income was $750 for the entire United States and 
$1,000 for New Jersey, than which only five states showed higher, 
namely: Connecticut, $1,005; New York, $1,365; Delaware, $1,311; 
District of Columbia, $1,233; and California, $1,065. 


Relative Growth of Insurance in New Jersey—Against this eco- 
nomic background, which is set forth graphically in Chart No. 1 here- 
with, it is desirable to consider, broadly, the development of insur- 
ance during the last century both in New Jersey and in the entire 
United States. Detailed consideration of insurance growth will be 
presented later. 

In exhibiting the growth of life insurance it is necessary to limit 
observation to the face amount of insurance in force, since other fac- 
tors adapted to the measurement of life insurance are not shown for 
separate states or are shown in such a way that comparisons cannot 
readily be made. According to the Year Book of the Spectator Com- 
pany, the total life insurance in force in the United States grew from 
about $1,750,000,000 in 1876 to nearly $125,000,000,000 at Decem- 
ber 31,1941. Growth was more or less steady except at certain points 
which will be studied later. The corresponding figures for New Jer- 
sey were: from approximately $50,000,000 in 1881, to nearly $6,000,- 
000,000 in 1941. The rate of growth was very similar to that in the 
country as a whole. 
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Fire and marine insurance company premiums progressed, in the 
United States, from about $75,000,000 in 1825 to over a billion 
dollars in 1940; and in New Jersey, from about $2,000,000 in 1876 
to about $42,500,000 in 1942. The proportion of New Jersey to 
the United States increased from nearly three per cent. in 1875-76 to 
over four per cent. in 1940, although the variations in the proportion 
during the interval were considerable. 

In case of casualty, surety and miscellaneous forms of insurance, 
the premiums advanced from about $9,000,000 in 1891 to over $750,- 
000,000 in 1936 for the entire country, as compared with less than 
$200,000 in 1891 and over $68,000,000 in 1941 for the State of New 
. Jersey. The proportion of New Jersey premiums to total premiums 
for the United States grew from only a little more than two per cent. 
in 1891 to nearly seven per cent. in 1935. 

It is apparent that the growth of the various types of insurance in 
the State of New Jersey has been comparable to the growth of other 
enterprises both in the State and in the Nation at large. A casual 
study of the chart will make it clear that the fortunes of the insur- 
ance business are closely related to economic conditions, and that the 
volume of the insurance risks and premiums is an excellent barometer 
of economic status. These features will be more adequately consid- 
ered in the paragraphs which follow. 


New Jersey Laws and Regulations—lt is impossible to form a 
proper understanding of the insurance business in New Jersey with- 
out some familiarity with the New Jersey statutes affecting insurance. 
It is well known that the insurance business is closely supervised by 
government authorities and that those authorities are under the spon- 
sorship of the State rather than of the Federal Government. Insur- 
ance companies are subject to a certain type of Federal taxation, and, 
just at this time in particular, are purchasing United States govern- 
ment bonds in large volume as a contribution to the financing of the 
war, but practically all supervision and regulation is based upon State 
statutes and is exercised by the insurance department or similar author- 
ity at the State Capital. 

The first general law of New Jersey which had any reference to 
insurance was framed in 1826 and, curiously, related only to foreign 
corporations, that is, to corporations not incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey. In view of its importance; its essential 
provisions are quoted below: 
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‘WHEREAS it is represented to the legislature that asso- 
ciations or companies of individuals, not resident in this State, 
nor incorporated by its laws, do, nevertheless, by means of 
agents appointed by them, in this state, effect many insurances 
within the same, against losses by fire, and otherwise, thereby 
securing to themselves all the benefits, without being subject to 
any of the burthens of insurance companies, regularly incorpo- 
rated by law of this state, therefore 

“I. Be it enacted by the Council and General Assembly 
of this State, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, that from and after the passing of this Act, it shall not 
be lawful for any person or persons, under any pretence what- 
ever, to act as agent or agents, or otherwise, for any indi- 
viduals, or association of individuals, not incorporated by 
some law of this State (although such individuals or asso- 
ciations may be incorporated by the laws of any other state or 
Kingdom) for the purpose of effecting insurances, or contracts 
of insurance against losses by fire, or otherwise, in such foreign 
and unincorporated companies as aforesaid, except in the man- 
ner, and under the regulations hereinafter prescribed... . .”’ 


Then follow the requirements (1) that such agents furnish a suita- 
ble bond to the collector to guarantee compliance with the Act and 
(2) that they furnish each year a report on business transacted show- 
ing the amount of premiums collected in New Jersey and pay five per 
cent. of such collections during the six months immediately preceding 
such accounting. Appropriate penalties for non-compliance were 
designated. 

Such control over New Jersey operations of agents of corporations 
not incorporated in New Jersey, has, with modifications, continued 
to the present time. 

It was nearly a quarter century later, in 1852, that the first law 
was passed providing for the incorporation of domestic companies. 
Prior to such statute all domestic incorporations had been under spe- 
cial charters. The law of March 10, 1852, provided ‘‘that any num- 
ber of persons not less than thirteen in number, may associate, and 
form an incorporated company,” for the transaction of fire, marine, 
life and personal accident and health insurance, and annuities, as 
defined therein, and to arrange for reinsurance within specified limits, 
on an appropriate declaration to be filed with the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. Minimum capital of stock companies was fixed at 
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$50,000, and mutual companies should not commence business until 
a cash capital of at least $25,000 had been paid in. It was required 
that a deposit of $20,000 be made with the State Treasurer. Accepta- 
ble investments for all available funds were defined. On the whole it 
was a very satisfactory code of incorporation in so far as experience 
with insurance enterprises up to that time indicated desirable and 
essential safeguards. 

This law did not terminate the formation of insurance companies 
by special charter, and such process of incorporation continued until 
July, 1875, when a constitutional amendment terminated it. Stock 
incorporations by special charter prior to 1852 included the Newark 
Fire Insurance Company, 1811; the New Brunswick Fire Insurance 
Company, 1826; the Camden Fire Insurance Association, 1841; 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 1845; and American Insur- 
ance Company, 1846. Stock companies incorporated by special char- 
ter between 1852 and 1875 included the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, 1855; the National Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, 1865; the Standard Fire Insurance Company, 1868; and the 
Widows & Orphans Friendly Society, 1873. 

_ A separate Act of 1852 made special provisions with regard to 
life insurance companies. More informative annual statements were 
called for, and companies of other states were required to deposit 
$50,000 with the Secretary of State on a reciprocal basis, that is, only 
if the State of incorporation made similar requirements with refer- 
ence to New Jersey corporations desiring to transact business in such 
other State. Such statute virtually made the Secretary of State ex 
officio Insurance Commissioner, and his responsibilities were visibly 
enlarged by a law of April 21, 1876. The first annual report to the 
Legislature assembling the annual statements of companies transact- 
ing the business of insurance in the State of New Jersey was made in 
1877 as of December 31, 1876, and it was from this and subsequent 
reports that much of the statistical material used in this article was 
drawn. 

A law of February 10, 1891, established a Department of Banking 
and Insurance, thus terminating the relationship of the Secretary 
of State to the insurance companies in a supervisory capacity. Pro- 
vision was made for the appointment of a Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance to hold office for three years beginning April 1, 1891, 
and for the appointment by him of a deputy commissioner to assume 
the commissioner’s duties in his absence or inability to act from any 
cause. All books, papers, securities and other documents relating to 
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the supervision of insurance companies were transferred from the 
custody of the Secretary of State to the new commissioner. The first 
commissioner was George B. M. Harvey, whose appointment was 
dated April 1, 1891. 3 

Another law passed on the same date made important changes in 
the taxation of life insurance companies. All State taxes, or charges 
in lieu of taxes, imposed by New Jersey upon companies incorporated 
under the laws of other states, except such taxes and charges as might 
be imposed under reciprocal or retaliatory laws, were abolished, and 
it was provided that, asa substitute for such taxes and charges, the life 
insurance companies of New Jersey should pay, in addition to the one 
per cent. tax on surplus imposed by an Act of April 18, 1884, a further 
annual franchise tax of 0.35 per cent. upon the total gross premiums 
collected by such companies during the year ending December 31 next 
preceding; provided that any taxes that might thereafter be collected 
by this State from life insurance companies of other states should be 
credited in rebate of the taxes thus imposed. The reason given in 
the preamble of the Act for this arrangement, which is still in effect 
and which is unique among plans for the taxation of life companies, 
was that existing schemes of taxation were yielding insufficient rev- 
enue, and it was undesirable to impose taxation for State purposes 
upon life companies of other states, since, under the reciprocal or 
retaliatory laws of other states, New Jersey companies would be com- 
pelled to pay a much greater amount of tax to other states than would 
be collected by New Jersey from the companies of other states. For 
this reason, New Jersey companies were willing to bear the entire 
burden of premium and surplus taxation, if companies of other states 
were relieved therefrom. 

In 1902 the code of General Insurance Laws, with which we are 
now familiar, was passed. It is less extensive than the insurance 
laws of, say, New York State or Illinois, but has proven a very sat- 
isfactory instrument for the control and regulation of insurance com- 
panies along State supervisory lines. It has, of course, been subject 
to numerous amendments from time to time, the details of which can- 
not be reviewed in the space at our disposal. It may be pointed out, 
however, that there are several features of New Jersey law which are 
peculiar to the life insurance statutes of this State and are not found, 
so far as is known, in the laws of any other State. Two in particular 
may be mentioned: (1) The New Jersey Valuation Law, defining a 
method of valuation of life policies which makes allowance for the 
characteristically high initial expense rate, and which has become 
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known as the ‘‘New Jersey Standard”; and (2) the law providing for 
the transfer of funds from surplus to reserve account under certain 
conditions, and defining the circumstances under which such funds may 
be withdrawn. These cannot be further discussed here, but will be 
found in the Revised Statutes: the Valuation Law, in §17:34-23 and 
the Special Reserve Law, in §17 :34-24. 

Just at this time a bill is being prepared for presentation to the 
New Jersey Legislature which will provide for a complete revision 
of the non-forfeiture provisions applicable to life policies as now set 
forth in the law. It should be explained that in August, 1937, the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners determined, as a 
result of a proposal made by the Hon. G. A. Bowles, Superintendent 
of Insurance for Virginia and then president of the association, that 
a committee should be appointed to make a study of the desirability 
of introducing a new and modern mortality table to replace the 
American Experience Table, so long a feature of life insurance prac- 
tice in the United States. Such a committee was soon appointed con- 
sisting of five actuaries of insurance departments and two actuaries 
representing the life insurance business, one of the latter being 
appointed by the Actuarial Society of America and the other by the 
American Institute of Actuaries. The chairman was Alfred N. Guer- 
tin, actuary of the New Jersey department. The committee made a 
report, which was presented at the commissioners’ meeting at San 
Francisco in June, 1939, and was adopted at the Biloxi meeting of 
the association in December, 1939. This report pointed to the need 
of studying the definition of minimum non-forfeiture values and the 
effect of a new mortality table on such values, and the committee was 
asked to continue its studies along that line. A report was published 
in September, 1941, in virtue of authority granted by the commission- 
ers at their June, 1941, meeting at Detroit. At that meeting a com- 
mittee of commissioners had been appointed to consider the report 
when published and to make recommendations at the New York meet- 
ing in December 1941. The report of the Guertin committee was 
duly presented to the association at its December meeting, along with 
a critical review and series of suggestions prepared by the life insur- 
ance companies through the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
and the American Life Convention. Under these circumstances, it 
was impossible to make any final recommendations, but progress was 
later made at a hearing in New York, in March, 1942, held by the 
commissioners’ committee. Later the differenecs between the com- 
panies’ joint committee and the Guertin committee were reconciled, 
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and the committee of commissioners were enabled to make a final 
report at the Colorado meeting in June, 1942, which was adopted 
at the meeting in New York in December, 1942. 

The next step is to secure the passage of the proposed legislation 
by all states as promptly as possible. Consideration is now being 
given to the legislation required to give effect to the Guertin commit- 
tee proposal in New Jersey, as well as in a number of other states. 

It is impossible within the scope of this article to present a satis- 
factory review of the New Jersey Law as interpreted and established 
by court decisions. A comprehensive review covering the field of life 
insurance may be found in a paper presented by David Kay, Jr., then 
counsel of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, to the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, in December, 1932, entitled ‘“‘The 
Life Insurance Law of New Jersey,”’ which discusses statutory regu- 
lations, conflict of laws, jurisdiction, actions on policies, and many 
other topics which have been the subject of judicial comment and 
interpretation. 


/ 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THEIR BUSINESS 


A. Early Insurance History in America—The first definite step 
towards the establishment of insurance as a business in America was 
the organization of a fire insurance company in Philadelphia in 1752. 
A severe fire in 1748 seems to have directed the attention of one of 
the Philadelphia marine underwriters toward fire insurance as carried 
on in London, England, and a fire insurance plan was developed. 
Even before any public announcement was made, the project had 
received the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony, and 
that most distinguished citizen of Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin. 
The first public advertisement was in the ‘Pennsylvania Gazette” of 
February 18, 1752, asking all persons interested in subscribing to 
articles of insurance on houses against destruction by fire to appear at 
the courthouse. A charter was duly secured from the Pennsylvania 
Government, the new company, which was on a mutual basis, being 
called the “Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire.’’ Organized by public-spirited men to protect the 
citizens of Philadelphia, it never changed its original purposes and 
still survives as the oldest fire insurance company in America. 

It was seven years later that the first life insurance company in 
America came into existence. In 1759, the Presbyterian synods of 
New York and Philadelphia procured a charter from the Philadelphia 
government for a corporation whose purposes were fully expressed 
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in its title as follows: “A Corporation for the Relief of Poor and 
Distressed Presbyterian Ministers and of the Poor and Distressed 
widows and children of Presbyterian Ministers.” This organization 
was primarily formed to furnish aid and support to the poorly- 
supported clergy, and donations had been received from Great Britain 
as well as from America for this purpose. It is not likely that the aid 
was managed according to the principles of scientific life and health 
insurance. Indeed it was three years later that the first soundly con- 
ceived insurance company was started in England, as already noted. 
It was hoped that, through the proposed corporation, the relief for 
clergymen and their families might be made more systematic because 
based on systematic contributions. However, the company survived 
its early mistakes and, as the principles of life insurance management 
became known, it changed its plans and prospered. It now operates 
under the name “Presbyterian Ministers Fund.” It is licensed in the 
State of Pennsylvania and reports to the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department. Business, however, is carried on by correspondence in 
practically all states, including New Jersey, its membership being con- 
fined to the clergy of all Protestant churches, and their wives, and to 
students of the ministry. As it maintains no offices or representatives 
in New Jersey, no report is made to the New Jersey Insurance 
Department. 

In 1769, the clergymen in the Communion of the Church of Eng- 
land in America, of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, organ- 
ized companies in each Colony similar to the one already existing 
among the Presbyterian ministers. Contributions were to be made 
by the ministers and churches, as well as by charitably disposed indi- 
viduals. During the American Revolution the New Jersey fund 
was lost—the New Jersey treasurer, a royalist, left the country, tak- 
ing the funds with him. After the war, these Episcopal funds fell into 
a period of inactivity. In 1797 the State of Pennsylvania passed an 
act authorizing the complete separation of the Pennsylvania members 
from the New York and New Jersey companies, and the reorgan- 
ized Pennsylvania company entered upon a long career, confining its 
activities to insuring only ministers of the Episcopal denomination in 
Pennsylvania. In 1794 the Insurance Company of North America 
was chartered by Pennsylvania to do a general insurance business, 
including the insuring of lives. By 1799 it had written only a very 
few policies of life insurance and in less than a decade had given up 
this branch of the business entirely. Soon after 1800, however, there 
was some active interest shown in life insurance. Early in 1807 the 
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Pelican Insurance Company of London established an office in Phila- 
delphia, an evidence of the entry of English ideas regarding life insur- 
ance into the American field. An association called the ‘Pennsylvania 
Company for the Insurance on Lives” was planned and while the 
project matured slowly it was ready for formal organization late in 
1809. The organization of this company marks the beginning of life 
insurance in the United States upon a business basis. In 1818, the 
Massachusetts Legislature chartered the Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company. The requirements in the charter that one- 
third of the net profits after deducting legal interest on paid-up capi- 
tal was to be paid to the Massachusetts Hospital and that the same 
requirement was to be imposed upon any other life company that 
should be chartered, had the result of preventing the company from 
doing much business, and no other companies were organized in Mas- 
sachusetts for twenty years. The next company organized to do a 
life business was the New York Life Insurance & Trust Company. 
Chartered in 1830, it issued a few thousand policies, during the first 
nine years of its existence, but gave up the issue of life policies and 
now survives as a prominent banking and trust company. 

With the chartering of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company by Massachusetts in 1835 and the Girard Life & Trust 
Company by Pennsylvania in the following year, a new era in life 
insurance history in the United States was opened up. The require- 
ments of the Massachusetts Legislature that the New England Mutual 
should furnish $100,000 of guarantee capital, which later was to be 
refunded, made it difficult for that company to complete its organiza- 
tion and it did not actually begin business until December, 1843. The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was incorporated in 
April, 1842, and commenced business February 1, 1843. The Nautilus 
Insurance Company was organized under New York laws in May, 
1841, to carry on the business of marine insurance. In 1845 it was 
authorized to write life insurance and, in April, 1849, the name was 
changed to the New York Life Insurance Company. These are the 
organizations, still active, whose inception preceded that of the 
Mutual Benefit in New Jersey. 


B. Life Companies Incorporated Under New Jersey Laws—lIt 
has already been pointed out that life insurance companies in New 
Jersey were incorporated by Special Charter up to July, 1875, when 
a constitutional amendment put a stop to that procedure, and that an 
Act had been passed in 1852 providing for the incorporation of insur- 
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ance companies according to regulations which were defined in the 
Act and which became mandatory after July, 1875. 

About thirty life insurance companies, out of a total of 222 insur- 
ance companies of all kinds, were incorporated by special charter dur- 
ing the period when that form of proceeding was permissible. Reports 
were not published until 1877 and it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
outlirie the history of most of these organizations. This difficulty, 
however, is not present in case of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, which was the first life insurance company to get a special 
charter. Its incorporation took place on January 30, 1845, and it 
commenced business in April, 1845. 

The Mutual Benefit Life was organized by Robert L. Patterson, 
a former merchant who spent some time in England studying British 
life insurance companies and their methods before undertaking a simi- 
lar project in America. At first he considered starting in New York 
City, but another company, the Mutual Life, was already doing busi- 
ness there and the New York Legislature was reluctant to charter a 
second company. He, therefore, proceeded to Newark, interested 
some local business men, and secured a charter from the Legislature, 
on January 30, 1845. Mr. Patterson was the first president and Ben- 
jamin C. Miller, the first policyholder, was appointed secretary. Mr. 
Miller lived to mature his ordinary life policy as an endowment at the 
age of ninety-six. The first agency was opened in the spring of 1845 in 
New York City at 11 Wall Street, an address which is now one of the 
entrances of the New York Stock Exchange. In the first year of the 
company an agency organization was developed which included repre- 
sentatives in New York, New England, New Jersey, Ohio, and as far 
south as New Orleans. The Mutual Benefit now operates, through 
the general agency system, in forty-three states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Mutual Benefit was organized as a mutual company and has 
operated throughout on that basis. Dividends have always been 
ascertained and distributed annually. At one time, because of a dif- 
ference in the rate of taxation of stock and mutual companies, the 
Mutual Benefit sought, through a suitable by-law, to exhibit itself as 
a stock company in which each policyholder was a shareholder, but 
such attempt was held by the Court of Errors and Appeals, in 
November, 1869, to be ineffective. 

Although the first form of policy contract contained no non-for- 
feiture provisions, the 1845 prospectus said that ‘Should it at any 
time be desirable for a person to sell his policy, when it is for life, 
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the company will purchase it at an equitable rate.” The first instance 
of a cash surrender value payment is evidenced by an entry in the old 
cash book as of February 20, 1847. 

It is interesting as a matter of life insurance history to note, in 
passing, the restrictive terms of the first life insurance contract issued 
by the Mutual Benefit as compared with the little-restricted policy 
in general use today. The following is a part of one of such early 
policy contracts: 


“Tf the Insured shall die upon the seas, or shall, without 
the consent of the Company previously obtained . . . . pass 
beyond the settled limits of the United States, or shall. . . . 
visit those parts of the United States which lie south of the south- 
ern boundaries of the States of Virginia and Kentucky, or west 
of the Mississippi River, between the first of June and the first 
of November, . . . . this Policy shall be void, null and of no 
emect. 4.5: < a 


Great progress was made in the seventeen years during which 
Mr. Patterson continued as president. Year after year in successive 
annual reports the underlying principles of mutuality and security 
were reiterated. At the close of 1862, the year in which Mr. Pat- 
terson died, the Mutual Benefit had nearly eight thousand members 
whose insurance totaled over $26,000,000, and assets of nearly 
$4,500,000. Since organization, death claims of nearly $3,000,000 
had been paid and about $2,000,000 had been returned to policy- 
holders in dividends. 

The next president, Lewis C. Grover, assumed control during the 
Civil War, so that the problems which confronted the company at 
that time were no doubt comparable to those which face the life insur- 
ance companies today. Amzi Dodd, mathematician of the company 
from July, 1863, to 1882, became president on Mr. Grover’s death 
in 1882. In 1879 the Mutual Benefit had adopted a general non- 
forfeiture system advocated by Mr. Dodd, which marked a great 
advance in the practices not only of the Mutual Benefit but of the 
entire life insurance business in America. Mr. Dodd continued to 
improve and liberalize the practices of the company in a sound way, 
and, although the efforts to secure new business were of the most con- 
servative type, the company continued to grow and prosper. 

On the retirement of Mr. Dodd, in 1902, he was succeeded by 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, who was forced to assume the responsibility 
of piloting the company through the troublous times of the legisla- 
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tive insurance investigations in 1905 and through the First World 
War. 

John R. Hardin succeeded to the presidency of the company on 
Mr. Frelinghuysen’s death in December, 1923, and continues to hold 
that office. His became the responsibility, certainly no lighter than 
that borne by his predecessor, of presiding over the company’s des- 
tinies during the unprecented expansion-period culminating in 1929, 
the serious depression of the ’thirties, and, now, of the Second World 
War. 

At present the company has over $2,110,000,000 of insurance in 
force, on about three hundred sixty thousand policyholders, and assets 
of approximately $835,000,000, of which, at December 31, 1942, 
some $200,000,000 was invested in government securities. 

For more than ten years after the beginning of the publication of 
New Jersey Insurance Reports, two companies, only, incorporated 
under New Jersey laws, reported to the insurance department. The 
Mutual Benefit was one. The Prudential Insurance Company was 
the other. 

The Prudential, like the Mutual Benefit, was incorporated by 
special charter. Incorporation took place, in 1873, as the Widows 
and Orphans Friendly Society, a name which was changed to the Pru- 
dential Friendly Society in 1875. It was in 1877 that the name was 
again changed to the present one. The organization of this com- 
pany marks the beginning of industrial insurance in America, about 
twenty years after it was introduced (1853) in England, when the 
issue of small policies to wage-earners was begun by the Industrial & 
General Insurance & Deposit Company, absorbed by the Prudential 
Assurance Company of London in 1854. 

One of the most active of the originators of the American Pru- 
dential was John Fairfield Dryden, who became interested early in 
the problems of life insurance and especially in the distribution of 
insurance to people of moderate means. He made a thorough inves- 
tigation of the manner of operation of British companies and of the 
vital statistics on which their premiums and benefits were based. 

The charter of the Widows and Orphans Friendly Society was 
secured by the founders of the Prudential in 1875 and the organiza- 
tion of the Prudential Friendly Society was immediately begun, Octo- 
ber 13, 1875, and completed by November 6, 1875, with Mr. Dryden 
as secretary and Allan L. Bassett as president. Among the members 
of the first board of directors were Noah F. Blanchard, Dr. Leslie D. 
Ward and Edgar B. Ward, all of whom were prominent in the devel- 
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opment of the company for many years. On Mr. Bassett’s resignation 
in May, 1879, Mr. Blanchard became president and continued until 
his death in May, 1881, when Mr. Dryden succeeded to the position. 
He remained in the office until his death in 1911. The next presi- 
dent was his son, Forrest F. Dryden, who guided the company’s affairs 
from January 8, 1912, to August, 1922. His successor, in 1922, 
was Edward D. Duffield, who had been acting president during the 
closing months of his predecessor’s régime, and had been associated 
with the Prudential’s Law Department from 1906, becoming vice- 
president and associate general counsel on February 13, 1918. His 
aggressive administration ended with his death on September 17, 
1938. His successor was Colonel Franklin D’Olier, who was elected 
president in December, 1938, after a short interval as acting president. 

Nothing but industrial insurance was issued by the Prudential 
prior to 1886, but on January 19, 1886, the issue of ordinary insur- 
ance was begun. By way of further development a series of interme- 
diate policies, unit’ amount, $500, was introduced in 1897. An 
experiment with special industrial policies of $500 each, participating 
in surplus, and at reduced premium rates, was undertaken for a few 
years following 1890, but as the experience was unfavorable their 
issue was discontinued. 

The organization was originally incorporated as a stock company 
with an authorized capital of $25,000, which was increased from time 
to time to $2,000,000, the par value being $50. In January, 1913, it 
was determined to mutualize the Prudential in the interests of its 
policyholders. An enabling Act was prepared which was passed by 
the Legislature. After a petition was presented to the chancellor on 
April 22, 1913, asking for appointment of appraisers and the promul- 
gation of the other decrees necessary to effectuate the Act, appraisers 
were duly appointed who fixed the value.of a $50 share at $455. This 
finding was approved by the stockholders and ultimately by the policy- 
holders, after which ninety-two per cent. of the stock was purchased 
and transferred to the policyholders’ trustee, Austen Colgate, 
approved by the chancellor. Because of the block of stock not 
released by holders dissatisfied with the proceeding and with the 
price, the company continued technically as a stock company and the 
mutualization was not fully completed until 1942, when the outstand- 
ing $29,238 of stock was purchased at a somewhat advanced price, 
after suitable legislation and court rulings. 

The home office of the Prudential is extensive. Its buildings 
occupy almost four blocks in downtown Newark in the vicinity of 
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Halsey and Bank streets. All are occupied by the company except 
that one new unit was taken over by the United States Government 
for war purposes when just ready for occupancy by the company 
itself. In addition, the company has some miscellaneous properties in 
Newark, including a printing establishment. The book value of the 
entire home office plant at December 31, 1941, was approximately 
$20,000,000. 

The Prudential is, by a broad margin, the largest insurance com- 
pany incorporated in New Jersey. The total admitted assets at 
December 31, 1942, were over $4,927,000,000, and the total insur- 
ance in force, $20,182,000,000, of which, approximately, $10,643,- 
000,000 was ordinary, $7,544,000,000 was industrial and $1,995,- 
000,000 was group. In the broader field, which includes all United 
States life insurance companies, it is exceeded in size only by The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York, whose assets 
at December 31, 1942, aggregated more than $5,994,000,000 and 
whose insurance in force amounted to over $26,867,000,000. 

Of the other two companies (besides the Mutual Benefit and Pru- 
dential) incorporated in New Jersey and now doing business, the 
older is the Colonial Life Insurance Company. It was organized in 
Novem er, 1897, on the proprietary plan and commenced business in 
Januar ’, 1898, with an authorized capital of $100,000, which was in 
the cou ’se of time increased to $900,000 in 1924. Ernest J. Heppen- 
heimer personally secured the subscriptions for the original capital 
stock : 1d, on the completion of its organization, was elected secretary 
and tr:asurer. In 1902 he was elected second vice-president and has 
been f resident since 1906. 

Tle home office is in Jersey City, originally at 43 Montgomery 
Street, but now located at 921 Bergen Avenue. 

T.1e Colonial writes ordinary, intermediate and industrial busi- 
ness. Practically all existing business is on the non-participating plan. 
Some group insurance was written subsequent to 1914, but is not 
issued at this time. 

The company has enjoyed a satisfactory growth. At December 
31, 1941, the admitted assets amounted to over $22,600,000 and the 
insurance in force to over $131,400,000, of which, approximately, 
$39,500,000 was ordinary, $88,700,000 was industrial, and $3,200,- 
000 was group. 

The other New Jersey company now doing business, the Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company, is even more recently organized. 
It was incorporated September 19, 1927, and was licensed on October 
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5, 1927, as an old line legal reserve life insurance company, to engage 
in the business of writing all kinds of life insurance, including annui- 
ties, and with a provision in its charter that it might engage in the 
writing of accident and health insurance. The company began with a 
paid-in capital of $200,000 and a paid-in surplus of the same amount. 
The subscriptions to the original capital and surplus were secured by 
Clarence Hodson, of East Orange, New Jersey, without expense to 
the company. By 1930, the capital had been increased to $420,000, 
and in August, 1932, it was reduced to $250,000, the difference being 
added to surplus. The consolidation of the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company of Florida and the Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Missouri with the New Jersey Company became 
effective December 31, 1929. This company was owned and con- 
trolled by the Bankers National Holding Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware, which was dissolved shortly after December 31, 1935, its 
interests being transferred to the Beneficial Loan Society, Wilming- 
ton. Interests friendly to this company control the Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company of Richmond, Virginia. 

The first office of the company was at 921 Bergen Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, which is the location of the Trust Company of New Jersey. 
In 1935, the company acquired and continues to occupy its own home 
office building in Montclair, New Jersey, to which it moved on July 15, 
1935- : 

The first full-time employee of the company was R. R. Lounsbury, 
on whom fell the task of organizing the first home office and field 
forces. 

The first policy was issued on October 5, 1927. The admitted 
assets now amount to over $9,300,000, and the insurance in force to 
about $83,100,000, consisting of, approximately, $75,500,000 of ordi- 
nary, $7,500,000 of industrial, and $100,000 of group. 

The number of companies which have been organized in New 
Jersey under general acts or by special charter is substantial. 

Of those organized under special charter, the Anchor Life Insur- 
ance Company, incorporated in 1869, failed befoie passage of the Act 
requiring statements to be made to the Insurance Department. Ref- 
erence to it is made in the 1877 report. The International Life Insur- 
ance & Trust Company of Jersey City, chartered in 1868, was rein- 
sured in the United States Life of New York in 1872. The commis- 
sioner in the first report (1877) stated naively that he had only 
recently learned of the transaction. Developments over a period of . 
years which, to use the language of the commissioner in the 1877 
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report, disclosed a large degree of corruption and crime in connection 
with the management of the New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, organized in 1863, led to the appointment of a receiver in Feb- 
ruary, 1877. The commissioner goes on to comment as follows: 
“For years the annual statements of the company had been delib- 
erately falsified, worthless and fraudulent securities reported and 
exhibited, and the moneys which they represented appropriated by 
those in control to their own use. . . . . Stocks, bonds, and mortgages 
had been reported as owned to which the company had no claim. 

. . Fraud was rule: honesty the exception.” This regrettable 
experience, which could scarcely be imagined as happening under 
present-day examination and supervision, appears to be one of the 
most unpleasant incidents in New Jersey life insurance history. Fortu- 
nately the losses and liabilities involved in the transactions of such 
early days were not large. Successive reports of the receiver were 
made for some years up to 1881, but no final report could be observed. 
Presumably the assets left to the care of the receiver were negligible. 
The Readington Farmers & Citizens Mutual Life of New Jersey, 
organized in 1870, changed its name to the Citizens’ Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New Jersey, in 1891 or 1892 (the principal 
office being moved about the same time from Readington to Atlantic 
City), and was reinsured about nine years later by the Metropolitan 
Life of New York. Nothing, even of a fragmentary nature, can be 
stated about the remainder of the thirty companies incorporated by 
special Act prior to July, 1875. 

Turning now to companies organized under the Act of 1852 and 
supplements and amendments thereto (the only mode of incorpora- 
tion subsequent to July 4, 1875) mention must first be made of the 
United States Industrial Insurance Company, which was organized 
September 25, 1888, with a paid-up capital of $100,000 and was 
authorized to commence business on October 16, 1888. It appears in 
New Jersey department reports for the years 1888 to 1896, inclu- 
sive, did a modest volume of business, and was reinsured by the 
Metropolitan Life about 1897. Reference, also, is made in the report 
of December 31, 1897, to the Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Camden, New Jersey, as having ceased business, after twelve 
months’ operations, because of insufficient funds and poor manage- 
ment. But it was not until after 1905, following the results of the 
State insurance investigations of that time, that there was any activity 
in the formation of new life insurance companies. 
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The Lincoln Life Insurance Company of America, principal office 
at Newark, was incorporated by a certificate filed January 12, 1905, 
with an authorized capital of $100,000, but the charter became void 
a year later because of failure to comply with statutory regulations 
and secure authority to commence business within one year from date 
of incorporation. Similarly, the Quaker City Life Insurance Com- 
pany (name changed on April 14, 1909, to Union National Life 
Insurance Company) and the United States Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, incorporated on May 20, 1908, and April 2, 1908, respec- 
tively, forfeited their charters at the end of the first year. Another 
company (incorporated in 1908, on April 23), the Standard Life 
Insurance of America, was somewhat more successful for it was given 
authority on February 9, 1909, to transact business with paid-up capi- 
tal of $100,000 (increased to $120,000 during the year ending in 
May, 1910, and returned to $100,000 during the year ending June, 
1912). It reported to the New Jersey department for the years 
1909-12, inclusive, and on December 7, 1913, with the approval of 
the New Jersey department, its outstanding policies were reinsured 
with the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia. On 
February 26, 1914, the Standard was dissolved in accordance with 
statute. 

The North American Life Insurance Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, was incorporated by certificate filed January 3, 1907, through 
the efforts of a group of men, most of whom were from the field force 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, under the leadership of 
John H. McNamara, who later became its president. The capital 
was initially $100,000, but was almost immediately increased to $250,- 
000, and the charter was amended to enable the company to transact 
personal accident insurance in addition to life and health insurance. 
By May, 1911, the capital had been increased to $600,000. It began 
business February 4, 1907, and for the years 1907 to 1911, inclu- 
sive, reported to the New Jersey supervisory authorities. The North 
American Life Insurance Company of Chicago was organized in 
Ig11, and on February 6, 1912, a reinsurance agreement was com- 
pleted whereby all the policy obligations, assets and liabilities of the 
Newark company were transferred to the Chicago company. ‘This 
transfer of base of operations, which had the full approval of the New 
Jersey department, appeared desirable because the company was 
developing more rapidly in the Middle West, especially in Illinois 
and adjacent states, and was thus enabled to reduce its expenses of 
operation. The new company was admitted to New Jersey on March 
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11, 1912, and has since reported to the New Jersey department as an 
out-of-state company. The original company was dissolved. 

The Profit Sharers Life Insurance Company of America, incorpo- 
rated September 17, 1908, the Hudson Life Insurance Company of 
America, incorporated June 1, 1912; the Farm Loan Life Insurance 
Company of Camden, incorporated April 3, 1919, and the Dunbar Life 
Insurance Company of America, Inc., all forfeited their charters for 
failure to complete their organizations and secure authority to com- 
mence business within one year after incorporation. The New Jersey 
Life Insurance Company of Bayonne was incorporated January 21, 
1916, with a capital of $300,000, and was authorized to commence busi- 
ness on January 23, 1917. The principal office was soon moved to New- 
ark, and some changes were made in its capital structure from time to 
time. It reported to the New Jersey department for the years 1917-20, 
inclusive, but did a very limited volume of business. Proceedings for 
voluntary dissolution, effective October 19, 1921, were filed, and out- 
standing contracts were reinsured by the Metropolitan Life of New 
York. A company of the same name filed a certificate of incorpora- 
tion on June 28, 1924, but the certificate lapsed for the usual statutory 
reasons. The Northeastern Life Insurance Company of Newark filed 
a certificate of incorporation on April 25, 1924. The insurance 
department report of December 31, 1924, indicated that the company 
was authorized to commence business on April 27, 1925. The com- 
pany reported to the insurance department for the years 1925-28, 
inclusive, and on November 25, 1929, the unanimous consent of the 
stockholders to the dissolution of the company was filed with the com- 
missioner. The required proof of publication of such certificate was 
filed with the department on December 19, 1929. On May 18, 1929, 
the Income Life, Health & Accident Company of Camden filed a cer 
tificate of incorporation, but a year later forfeited its right to proceed. 

Tables Nos. 1 to 9, inclusive, at the end of the chapter, show the 
progression of the New Jersey companies by quinquennial points from 
1876 to 1941, inclusive. 


C. Life Companies Incorporated Under Laws of Other States— 
The same tables show similar skeleton tabulations for the life com- 
panies of other states which have operated in New Jersey since 1876. 

The New Jersey report of 1877 indicates that twenty-seven com- 
panies of other states reported to the New Jersey department as of 
December 31, 1876. This included seventeen companies which are 
still in active operation under their original names. Statements con- 
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cerning early operations can be made only with reference to com- 
panies which are still doing business. Practically no information as 
to operations prior to 1877 is available with reference to companies 
which have since been terminated. 

The early New York companies, The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, incorporated April 12, 1842, and the New York 
Life Insurance Company, incorporated as the Nautilus Insurance Com- 
pany, for marine insurance, on May 21, 1841, and authorized to do 
life business in 1845 (name changed to present name in 1849), appear 
to have entered New Jersey practically at the time of authorization 
to transact life business. The Mutual had ten general agencies oper- 
ating in New Jersey by 1850, one of which was in existence at least 
as early as 1847, and a New Jersey claim was paid in August, 1845. 
Possibly some business was done in New Jersey by New York agents 
prior to the organization of agencies in the former State. The New 
York Life’s first New Jersey policy was issued in May, 1845, on the 
life of a resident of Newark. A Dr. I. G. Goble appears to have been 
active in New Jersey during the decade of the ’forties on behalf of 
both these New York companies. The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Massachusetts, incorporated March, 1844, and begin- 
ning business on June 1, 1845, had an agency contract with one Fred- 
erick King in August, 1845, and issued its first New Jersey policy 
through the Rahway agency, with date August 1, 1845, on the life 
of G. F. Webb. The United States Life Insurance Company of New 
York, incorporated February 25, 1850, began its New Jersey busi- 
ness early in 1850, its first New Jersey policy being dated April 26, 
1850, on the life of Jaques Cortelyou. The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America, of New York (formerly the Germania Life 
Insurance Company), incorporated April 10, 1860, and commencing 
business July 16, 1860, appears to have entered New Jersey at once, 
as its first New Jersey policy was dated August 4, 1860. The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Pennsylvania, incorporated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1847, and beginning business May 25, 1847, entered New 
Jersey on an agency basis in the years 1872-75, the first New Jersey 
policy being issued in the latter part of 1872. The Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, incorporated 
May, 1851, and commencing operations at once, was admitted to 
New Jersey about 1876, when a Trenton agent was appointed by the 
Philadelphia general agent. 

A numerous group of companies, however, seem to have trans- 
acted business in New Jersey from New York or Philadelphia head 
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offices or agency offices without having secured formal admission to 
the State. New Jersey was included in New York City territory for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut (organized June 15, 1846, began business December 15, 
1846), until February, 1911, when Frank N. Carlough was appointed 
in Newark, but the first New Jersey policy was dated October 31, 
1848, and issued through a New York general agent appointed Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848. Similarly, the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, incorporated April 1, 1835, and beginning operations 
December 1, 1843, issued its first New Jersey policy on February 22, 
1849, but did not open a New Jersey agency until 1894. In the case of 
the “Etna Life Insurance Company (parent company chartered June 
5, 1819, for fire insurance and, 1820, for life and annuity business, 
although the segregation of an “‘annuity fund” and the beginning of 
life business did not take place until 1850, which is regarded as the 
date of the beginning of business as a life company) the State of New 
Jersey first formed part of a New York agency under A. Edwards, at 
67 Wall Street, New York City, and the first New Jersey policy, dated 
September 14, 1850, was on the life of a resident of Morristown, 
New Jersey. The first regularly appointed New Jersey agent for 
the A&tna was not in evidence until 1864-65, the year 1865 being 
regarded as the date of actual commencement of business in New Jer- 
sey. Until 1908, the southern part of New Jersey was operated 
through the Philadelphia office, C. H. Brush, general agent, for many 
years after 1865. The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, organ- 
ized August 1, 1850, issued its first New Jersey policy in 1850, but 
New Jersey was handled as part of New York agency territory and a 
New Jersey general agent was not appointed until after 1900. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York (incorporated 
March 24; 1868, as a purely ordinary company, and not transacting 
“Industrial” business until November, 1879) did ordinary business 
in New Jersey initially through the New York agencies, and opened 
its first New Jersey district office for industrial business in May, 1880. 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, incorporated 
1851, has record of the issue of policies on lives of residents of New 
Jersey in November and December of that year, but, until after 1880, 
agency arrangements were direct with the home office. The Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of: Hartford, Connecticut (incorporated 
June 17, 1863, to write accident insurance, beginning April, 1864, 
charter amended in 1866 to permit the writing of life insurance) did 
business in New Jersey through the New York office from September 
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12, 1865. Agency arrangements, including New Jersey, date from 
February, 1875, when R. M. Johnson was manager at 206 Broad- 
way, for New York City and New Jersey. A New Jersey agent does 
not appear to have been appointed until May, 1889, namely, Samuel 
L. Bailey, of Trenton, who reported direct to the home office. The 
first New Jersey general or State agent was H. M. Van Sant, 
appointed May 18, 1893. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin (incorporated March, 1857, and called The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Wisconsin until January 20, 
1865), seems to have done some business in New Jersey from 1871, 
but, until 1885, all New Jersey business was transacted through New 
York agency offices. The first resident New Jersey agent was C. D. 
Paul, appointed April 18, 1885, at Newark. The Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia (incorporated as a stock 
company March 22, 1865, and called the Provident Life & Trust 
Company until December 29, 1922, when it was mutualized and the 
insurance and trust functions were vested in separate corporations) 
operated in New Jersey territory from March 1, 1886, the first 
New Jersey policy being dated March 5, 1886, but the ‘““New Jersey 
Agency”’ was, in fact, located at the home office. 

The remaining out-of-state companies, approximately forty in 
number, reporting to the New Jersey department in 1941, of course, 
entered the State at various times since 1876. The John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Massachusetts (incorporated 
April 21, 1862, began business December 27, 1862) was not among 
the companies reporting to Trenton on December 31, 1876, but it 
actually entered New Jersey in August, 1874, the first New Jersey 
policy being issued in September, 1874. Apparently the company 
transacted business for a short time without making annual reports. 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company of Ohio, the National 
Life of Vermont, the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Home Life of New York all entered the State in the 
early ’eighties. Between 1890 and 1900 The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Pennsylvania, the Bankers Life of Iowa, the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada were admitted. During the next 
two decades eight companies were admitted and in the expansive era 
of the twenties the admissions numbered nine. Between 1930 and 
1940, the activity was diminished, since the admissions appear to have 
been limited to approximately six. During these years, of course, 
there were occasional withdrawals from the State, such withdrawals 
during the ’thirties greatly exceeding the admissions in number. 
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The table, No. 1, on page $40, indicates that the number of com- 
panies “Incorporated under the Laws of Other States’ decreased 
slightly after 1876 in consequence of the prevailing hard times. The 
1877 New Jersey report contains the following comment, which 
sounds as if written in the middle nineteen thirties: “In common with 
every other interest Life Insurance has suffered severely from the 
depression of the times, the impairment of values and the consequent 
lack of public confidence. Yet there is no important interest with 
which that of the people is so closely connected, that has suffered so 
little even including the failure of those companies which owe their 
destruction to reckless and criminal management. The people of this 
State have suffered vastly more from the failure of a single railway 
corporation than from all the Life Insurance Companies in the coun- 
try doing business here.” After 1890 the number of “foreign” com- 
panies increased steadily, reaching a maximum in 1906, with the stimu- 
lation of the formation of new companies following the New York 
Legislature’s investigation of life insurance companies. Certain weak 
organizations were eliminated immediately following such activity 
and the number remained more or less constant until about 1920, 
when, as a result of the general activity the number of outside com- 
panies operating in New Jersey reached a maximum of seventy in 
1930, after which there was a rapid contraction until 1934, when the 
present level was reached. The number reporting for 1941 was 
fifty-seven. 

Tables Nos. 1 to §, inclusive, at the end of the chapter, show, in the 
aggregate: (1) the growth of the assets and total business in force (not 
merely in New Jersey, but wherever the respective companies transact 
business) of the companies incorporated under New Jersey law, and 
(2) similar facts for companies incorporated under the laws of other 
states. This gives a general picture of the size and strength of the 
companies doing business in New Jersey. It will be noted that sepa- 
rate tabulations of the amount of insurance in force are given for 
ordinary, industrial and group. These progressions show clearly the 
effects of the economic forces at work during this period as indicated 
in the earlier comment—the severe depression following the panic of 
1873, the retarding influences of the less serious depression of 1893, 
the shock of the New York Legislature's investigation of life insur- 
ance companies, especially upon companies incorporated in states 
other than New Jersey, the First World War, the great expansion of 
the decade of the ‘twenties, the prolonged and disastrous dislocation 
following the panic of October, 1929, and the gradual recovery from 
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the minimum of business in force reached about 1933, so that the 
previous maximum of 1931 was equalled in the later ’thirties and ulti- 
mately surpassed by a large margin. ‘This is what is meant by the 
statement that life insurance closely follows the trends of business. 

The business done on lives resident in New Jersey is of greater 
immediate significance for the purposes of this recital and is shown in 
Tables Nos. 6 to 11, where a tabulation is given of the number of 
policies and amount of insurance in force on such lives. The last 
three columns of Table 11 are a summary of the amount of all kinds of 
insurance on New Jersey lives, whether carried by companies incor- 
porated under New Jersey law or under the laws of other states. All 
these series exhibit trends similar to those described in connection 
with the number of companies operating and the total of insurance in 
force. 

It is these progressions which are used as the basis of the “Life 
Insurance in Force” lines in Chart No. 1. 

In order to round out the picture of life insurance in New Jersey 
attention must be given to the assessment life and accident associa- 
tions, and to fraternal beneficiary associations. 

Assessment associations first appear in the New Jersey reports 
about 1900, except for the report of an isolated company at irregu- 
lar earlier intervals. The 1902 report (as of December 31, 1901) 
tells of seven associations with assets of about $16,800,000, total 
insurance in force of $365,000,000, and insurance in force on New 
Jersey lives of about $6,000,000. Their affairs are subject to mate- 
rial fluctuations because only three such organizations reported as of 
December 31, 1921, showing only a little more than $3,000,000 in 
’ force on citizens of New Jersey. In the 1942 report, statements are 
published for four associations, total assets, $20,186,000, total 
insurance $1,176,000,000, and insurance on New Jersey citizens, 
$5,300,000. 

Fraternal beneficiary.associations have shown rather more consist- 
ent development. Sixty-two of such organizations reported to the 
insurance department in 1902, showing assets of approximately 
$20,000,000, total insurance in force of about $3,700,000,000 and 
New Jersey insurance in force of nearly $125,000,000. Total insur- 
ance reached a maximum of about $7,000,000,000 in 1916, at which 
time New Jersey risks were at a minimum of about $113,500,000. At 
December 31, 1941, the aggregate insurance in force was about 
$4,250,000,000 and, on New Jersey lives, only about $135,000,000. 
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The number of companies increased to about one hundred in the 
decade of the ‘twenties, but the number reporting in 1942 was cighty- 
six. The total assets have increased throughout to approximately 
$950,000,000 at December 31, 1941. 


New Jersey Life Insurance Investigation—The story of New 
Jersey life insurance would be incomplete without reference to the 
Senate Select Committee appointed by the New Jersey Legislature on 
April 12, 1906, to investigate the subject of “Life Insurance in New 
Jersey.’ The resolution establishing the committee states the pur- 
poses as (1) to examine into the matter of life insurance, (2) to report 
at the next session of the Legislature such recommendations with 
regard to changes in the insurance laws of the State as the committee 
might deem proper, and (3) to suggest bills for the accomplish- 
ment of such recommendations. The committee selected William H. 
Corbin as counsel, H. Linsly Johnson as assistant counsel, W. Scott 
Snyder as secretary, and David Parks Fackler as actuary. 

One of the first acts of the committee was to send out notices invit- 
ing communications from any persons interested in life insurance, 
especially inviting suggestions of amendments desired in the insur- 
ance laws and particulars in which reforms might be deemed desirable. 

The committee, as directed by the Senate, studied the report of the 
so-called Armstrong Committee Investigation in New York State, the 
Insurance Year Books and the New Jersey Department Reports of 
successive years, the statutes of New Jersey and other states, the rec- 
ords of operations of the New Jersey companies, and other material 
pertinent to the purposes of the committee. 

Public hearings were commenced on June 1, 1906, and were held 
thereafter in Trenton, Newark and Jersey City. The New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Banking and Insurance was examined, and his 
assistants were among those questioned. 

The chief recommendations of the committee may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Standard provisions for life insurance policies. 

(2) The requirement that forms of policies be filed with the 
Commissioner of Insurance before being put into use. 

(3) Some provisions with respect to vouchers for disbursement 
of money, compensation to officers, agents and employees, misrepre- 
sentation in contracts, the status of agents or solicitors of insurance, 
and limitation of the amount of insurance which may be written on the 
lives of children. 
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(4) A temporary capital for a newly-formed mutual company 
so that it will have some guaranty to policyholders before its surplus 
accumulates sufficiently for their security. 

(5) Further regulation of the investments of the funds of life 
companies. 

(6) The amendment of the laws relative to the valuation of 
policies. 

(7) Improved annual statements regarding operations and 
changed regulations affecting periodical examinations by the insur- 
ance department. 

(8) Prohibition of political contributions by life insurance 
companies. 

(9) Domestic companies not to write both participating and non- 
participating business, and companies of other states to pay the same 
rate of commission to agents for participating and non-participating 
business. 

(10) The amount of capital of a stock life company to be limited 
to two million dollars, and the dividends to ten per cent. thereon, so 
long as insurance is issued on the participating basis. 

Bills embodying these recommendations were appended to the 
committee’s report, and, for the most part, ultimately became part 
of New Jersey law. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A. Incorporated in New Jersey—In 1877, thirty-one New Jersey 
joint stock fire, and fire and marine, insurance companies reported to 
the New Jersey department on their 1876 business and on their status 
at December 31, 1876. The oldest of those companies, The Newark 
Fire, and the two largest, The American Insurance Company, incorpo- 
rated February 20, 1846, and the Firemen’s Insurance Company, incor- 
porated December 3, 1855, are still in successful operation. The third 
largest company, People’s Fire, was reinsured about 1882-83, in The 
Niagara Fire of New York. 

_ The American Insurance Company began business as the Amer- 
ican Mutual Fire & Marine Insurance Company in 1846. After 
organization, the capital, in the form of scrip, was gradually increased 
by dividends from profits until in 1872 it stood at $600,000, besides 
$291,907 surplus. Reorganization in 1872 put the company on a 
stock basis with $600,000 scrip as capital. No assessment has ever 
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been levied on stockholders, but they paid in additional funds in 1907 
and 1909. Through sale of further stock and adjustments of surplus, 
the capital became $3,343,740 at December 31, 1941, and the surplus 
at the same date $10,402,- 
804. In 1929 the company 
purchased practically all of 
the shares of the Bankers la- 
demnity Insurance Company 
of Newark and all the shares 
of the Dixie Fire Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. It also 
owns all the stock of the 
Columbia Fire of Dayton, 
Ohio. All these companies 
are affliated with it in oper- 
ation under a_ reinsurance 
agreement whereby the total 
business is pooled. The com- 
pany’s business is world-wide 
and its reinsurance facilities 
are adequate, reinsurance 
being placed with a great 
number of leading domestic 
and foreign companies. Busi- 
ness is written at regular 
manual rates. The largest 
amount insured in one haz- 
ard is $2,013,000 gross, and 
$600,000 net. The company 
occupies its own building at 
15 Washington Street, New- 
ark. Its assets totaled $34,- 


241,024 at December 31, 


The American Insurance Group Building, 1941, and the total premi- 
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ums written in 1941 aggre- 
gated $18,262,548, of which fifty-eight per cent. were for fire risks, 
twenty per cent. for marine risks and twelve per cent. for motor 
vehicles. 
The Firemen’s Insurance Company was incorporated and began 
business December 3, 1855, with capital of $50,000. A bit of pre- 
vious history is found in one of the company’s own publications : 
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“The year 1854 saw a wide assortment of events. In 
Washington Franklin Pierce was in the White House. In IIli- 
nois a tall ungainly chap by the name of Lincoln was starting 
to make a name for himself. Meanwhile, in Newark, . . 
because neighborhood hoodlums were using Newark Fire 
Houses for their headquarters and demoralizing the Volun- 
teer Fire Companies, early in that year, 1854, the Common 
Council of Newark closed the fire houses and disbanded the 
companies. . . . . When the Volunteer Fire Companies were 
reorganized in June 1854, two representative Newarkers, 

Moses R. King and Samuel W. Bond were asked to serve. 
They decided that Newark had room for its own Fire Insur- 


ance Company. . . . . Soon $50,000 was paid in, the organi- 
zation was appropriately named the Newark Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Wompany. ‘On December 3) 11855,'.-°. »... ¢ “a most 


important meeting was held. ‘The stock committee reported 
that $50,000 had been subscribed. Another committee had 


drafted by-laws, which were read and adopted... . . It 
was natural that King should be president and that his part- 
ner, Bond, should be secretary. . . . . King died in 1856, 

. and the election of Charles §. Macknet to succeed 
King found the Company changing its address . . . . to its 
own quarters in the basement of the Newark Savings 
Institution.” 


From time to time its capital was increased until in 1898 it had 
reached $1,000,000 and, in 1929, $18,795,380. In 1932 the paid-up 
capital was decreased to $9,397,690 and a similar amount was trans- 
ferred to surplus. The surplus at December 31, 1941, was $6,054,- 
427. This company is the parent company of the Loyalty Group 
which includes seven affiliated companies of assorted lines and loca- 
tions. The company owns the New Jersey Investment Company 
which, in turn, owns all the affiliated companies. The largest amount 
written in a single hazard is $2,827,429, gross, and $600,000 net. 
The company occupies its own building at 10 Park Place, Newark. 
Its assets at December 31, 1941, totaled $35,625,425 and the total 
premiums written in 1941 $16,321,086, of which fifty-eight per cent. 
were for fire risks, twenty-four per cent. for motor vehicles and ten 
per cent. for marine. 

Before passing on to more recent experience, it is to be noted that 
the Act requiring companies of New Jersey to report to the State 
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department was passed in 1874, and that before that time there were 
several “so-called” fire insurance companies professing to be organ- 
ized under charters granted by the Legislature: Continental, in 1872; 
Franklin, 1873; Palisade, 1872; Oriental, 1874; and Union, 1870. 
Unfortunately the charters had passed into irresponsible hands— 
individuals resident in New York and Pennsylvania. Secretary of 
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Building of Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark 


State Henry C. Kelsey instituted investigations and found these 
organizations fraudulent without exception and proceeded to apply 
the penalties of the law and to stop their operations. It is said to 
have been difficult to secure adequate reports from some companies. 
In the 1877 report the Secretary of State commented soundly as 
follows: 


“IT hold it to be my duty to so execute our insurance law 
that there shall be the utmost latitude consistent with public 
safety allowed to companies under the management of honest 
and responsible citizens, particularly in these most trying times. 
The interest of the companies and the interests of the people 
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are identical: the prosperity of the one promotes the wel- 
fare of the other, and disaster falls on both alike. Any law 
conceived or executed in a spirit of hostility to the one or the 
other is inimical and can but be harmful to the public good.” 


The same report deals with the failure of the Paterson Fire Insur- 
ance Company, due entirely to mismanagement, and of the Citizens 
Insurance Company. 

The 1877 report furnished the commissioners’ view as to the gen- 
eral conditions of the fire companies of New Jersey at that time: 


“It is believed that our fire insurance companies are now 
in as sound and as prosperous condition as those of any other 
state, several of them ranking in the very first class. It is a 
vast and important interest, and one closely identified with 
the welfare of the people. In common with every other inter- 
est, it has suffered from the depression of the times and the 
derangement of values, but as yet there has been no loss or 
disaster to the people through any of our legitimate companies 
with the single exception of the Paterson Fire Insurance Com- 
pany as above, and I think there is good reason to believe that 
those companies which have sustained themselves to this time 
have improving prospects for the future.” 


The 1878 report throws some further light on the status of the 
fire business at that time as seen by Commissioner Kelsey: 


“A study of several statements will show that the busi- 
ness of the year has been a precarious and, with most com- 
panies, a losing one. Yet it is probable that the business of 
insurance has, as a rule, suffered as little from the extraordi- 
nary stringency of the times as any other branch of business, 
and it gives me great pleasure to announce that there have 
been no failures or suspensions of insurance companies of 
this State since the date of my last report.” 


The report for 1880 (as of December 31, 1879) refers to the 
failure of the Millville Mutual Marine & Fire Insurance Company. 
A meeting of its directors was called on May 31, 1880, to consider 
and take final action upon the embarrassed condition of the com- 
pany’s affairs. At such meeting the directors with one accord 
expressed grave doubt as to the ability of the company to continue 
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business and meet its maturing obligations. The company was ulti- 
mately reinsured by the Manufacturers Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company of Boston, that company agreeing to assume all the stock 
risks of the insolvent company, and an assessment was ordered and 
levied on all the premium notes held by the company to meet its 
obligations for reinsurance as well as provide for matured and 
maturing losses. The company held about $800,000 in premium notes 
taken for policies issued on the mutual plan. The policyholders who 
held policies issued on the stock plan were reasonably secure, while 
the security of those who held mutual policies depended upon the 
validity of the notes carried by the company. In the 1881 report it 
was stated that the ability of the company to meet all its remaining 
liabilities having been demonstrated by careful examination, it was 
saved from a receivership and allowed to continue on the mutual plan. 
However, as set forth in the 1886 report, the company was ultimately 
declared insolvent by the Court of Chancery and a receiver was 
appointed September 28, 1885. 

The Peoples Fire Insurance Company of Trenton, according to 
information in the 1881 report of the department, reinsured all risks 
with the German American Insurance Company of New York, and 
retired from business, returning to the stockholders a handsome sur- 
plus beyond the original investment. 

In the ensuing years, while there were frequent voluntary liquida- 
tions and reinsurance proceedings, there were relatively few down- 
right failures. Mention can be made of the American Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Jersey City, which failed (1895 report), and the 
Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Atlantic City, incorpo- 
rated May 8, 1894, which was placed in the hands of a receiver on 
April 18, 1897 (1898 report). 

There were five other companies besides the American and Fire- 
men’s which appeared in the first New Jersey report and continued in 
business in 1941. The largest of the five at December 31, 1941, was 
the Camden Fire Insurance Association of Camden, New Jersey, 
which was organized on a mutual basis and began business in 1841. 
It was capitalized in 1870 with $105,730 taken from surplus, policy- 
holders becoming stockholders. Capital was gradually increased until 
in 1925 it reached $2,000,000, at which figure it now stands. Sur- 
plus at December 31, 1941, was $3,404,577, and total assets $13,776,- 
217. The net premiums written in 1941 wére $6,957,598, of which 
fifty-five per cent. were for fire risks, twenty-five per cent. for motor 
vehicles, and twelve per cent. for marine. It is one of the select group 
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of approximately twenty companies which have offered continuous 
fire protection to the public for over one hundred years. The next 
largest is also the oldest fire company in New Jersey, The Newark Fire 
Insurance Company, of 41 Clinton Street, Newark, New Jersey. It 
was chartered in 1811, originally on a mutual basis, but in 1905 it was 
established as a stock company with paid in capital of $250,000, which 
was increased from time to time until in 1929 it reached the present 
level of $2,000,000. The net surplus at December 31, 1941, was 
$4,554,319. It is affliated through ownership and management with 
a group of fourteen others located in other states and in Great Bri- 
tain. The remaining three companies continuing from 1876 are the 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company, incorporated 1826, total 
assets, December 31, 1941, $5,053,330; the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of New Jersey, incorporated 1868, total assets, December 
31, 1941, $3,336,793; and the National Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, incorporated 1865, total assets, December 31, 1941, 
$1,921,747. 

At December 31, 1941, in badition to these seven companies per- 
sisting from earliest days, the New Jersey incorporations included 
nine others more recent: Federal Insurance Company, incorporated 
in 1901; Atlantic City Fire, incorporated in 1902; Eagle Fire, incor- 
porated in 1912; Universal, New Jersey Manufacturers Association 
Fire, Central Union, Citizens Insurance Company, Selected Risks 
Fire, all incorporated in the twenties, and Interstate Insurance Com- 
pany, organized in 1937. The Federal Insurance Company is the 
third in size of the companies incorporated in New Jersey, with assets 
of $24,241,483 at December 31, 1941. 

The progress of the New Jersey incorporations for the transac- 
tion of fire insurance business can be seen in the aggregate, from the 
Table No. 12, at the end of the chapter, where statistics are set out for 
stock and mutual companies separately. The extent of fire business 
done in New Jersey for the two groups of stock and mutual companies 


combined is exhibited in columns (2) and (3) of Table No. 13. 


B. Incorporated Under the Laws of Other States—The operations 
of companies of other states in New Jersey can likewise be understood 
most readily from tabulated material drawn from reports to the New 
Jersey Insurance Department. Column (4) of Table No. 13 shows 
the number of such companies operating in New Jersey at quinquen- 
nial intervals, beginning with seventy-eight in 1876, reaching a maxi- 
mum of over three hundred about 1930 and ending with 301 at 
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December 31, 1941. Column (5) shows the fire premiums received, 
in years ending at the same quinquennial points, in thousands of dol- 
lars. The remaining columns show for both domestic and out-of-state 
companies combined the premiums received, in years ending at the same 
points, on account of marine risks, motor vehicle risks, and miscel- 
laneous types of risk, as well as the grand total of all premiums, 
including fire. It is this last column (9), that is exhibited in the 
graph of “Fire and Marine Premiums,” in the chart on page 499. 

The trends indicated in the series of figures tabulated in Tables 
12 and 13 show the same characteristics, in general, as those shown in 
connection with the life statistics: gradual contraction in the early 
years, then rather continuous growth, seriously affected, however, by 
depressions, recovery and expansion, and by wars. The commis- 
sioner, in his report for 1902 (as of December 31, 1901), refers to 
the material reduction (15) in the number of companies reporting as 
compared with those reporting in the next preceding report. The 
commissioner points out that the number includes several old estab- 
' lished companies which have reinsured their risks and retired, and 
expresses the opinion that this action is based on the exigencies of the 
fire insurance business and the unpromising outlook for the future. 
Reference may also be made to the modest amount of the marine and 
inland premiums, which in earlier years, if there were any, were prob- 
ably included with fire premiums. These figures are evidence that 
marine underwriting has always been difficult in the United States 
because of competition with the old strongly financed companies of 
Great Britain. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIsCELLANEOUS COMPANIES 

It remains now to take a brief view of the remaining category of 
insurance companies, namely, those transacting the various forms of 
casualty, liability, surety and allied lines. 

It may almost be said that casualty insurance began with the 
founding of the Travelers Insurance Company in 1864 by James G. 
Batterson for the sale of accident insurance, at first limited to acci- 
dents resulting from railway travel. Multiple line insurance, includ- 
ing the bonding lines, came into existence with the birth of The Fidelity 
& Casualty Company of New York in 1876. It was first called the 
Knickerbocker Plate Glass & Accidental Insurance Company, the pres- 
ent name being taken in 1880. The New York State law permitting 
this business was passed in 1853 and amended in 186s. 

These two companies appear to have begun operations in New 
Jersey at a fairly early date. The 1877 New Jersey report (as of 
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December 31, 1876) concerning accident insurance companies pre- 
sents statements of the Travelers Insurance Company (Accident 
Department) showing total 1876 premiums of $676,294 and New 
Jersey premiums of $2,554, and of the Railway Passenger Assurance 
Company (a subsidiary of the Travelers) with total premiums of 
$100,369 and New Jersey premiums of $1,840. The statement is 
also shown of the Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance Company, evi- 
dently a subsidiary or predecessor of the New York company above 
referred to, which ultimately became The Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany of New York; the total 1876 premiums received amounted to 
$9,404 and the New Jersey premiums to $191. 

The 1877 report also exhibits the statement of a small live stock 
insurance company. 

The rapidity of the growth of practically all kinds of casualty 
insurance has been remarkable. The growth of life and fire business 
has likewise been great, but both have retained very largely the char- 
acteristics with which they began, growth being due to general com- 
mercial, industrial and financial expansion. In the case of casualty 
insurance, however, new needs for insurance have arisen which were 
not thought of seventy-five years ago. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws opened up a wide field in which insurance protection for employ- 
ers was imperatively necessary. ‘The first Act was passed in 1911, 
and Nevada and New Jersey followed the same year. New Jersey 
was thus a close third among the states to pass the law. In 1916, the 
Workmen’s Compensation premiums on New Jersey business aggre- 
gated over $2,000,000, nearly double the casualty and miscellaneous 
premiums on all lines ten years earlier. Again, the development of 
the automobile opened up the fields of property damage and collision 
and the even more important field of liability. Workmen’s compen- 
sation and auto liability, property damage and collision premiums 
aggregated over $47,000,000 in 1941, or about seventy per cent. of 
all premiums. The reasons for the development of the casualty busi- 
ness are well stated by Leonard R. Christman, underwriter, Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of Detroit, in an article published in 
“The Local Agent” in August, 1939, in part, as follows: (1) Pas- 
sage of Workmen’s compensation laws, (2) growth of automobile 
business, (3) mass production and technological development, (4) 
increasingly liberal attitude of courts in construction of compensation 
laws, (5) prejudices of juries against large corporations, (6) 
increased claim consciousness of the public, (7) great increase in 
crime—burglary, theft, larceny, (8) realization of the fallibility of 
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personal security, (9) enormous construction projects, (10) vital 
need for protection against dishonesty of employees, (11) liberaliza- 
tion of compensation laws and inclusion of occupational diseases as 
bases for compensation. 

The practical results of this trend upon the casualty surety and 
miscellaneous insurance business in New Jersey are well shown in 
Table 14 at end of chapter. In 1876 only four companies were in 
operation, onea New Jerseycompany. The group reached a maximum 
in number, as might be expected, at the end of the ’twenties and this is 
true also of the premiums received in practically every class. The 
number of companies reporting in 1942 was 147, of which eight were 
incorporated in New Jersey. The group of eight includes the Pru- 
dential because of its accident and health business, but all the other 
seven companies have been organized since 1900. At December 31, 
1941, only three of the companies had assets in excess of $2,000,000 
and only one in excess of $10,000,000. The total premiums on New 
Jersey business in 1941 aggregated over $68,000,000, the largest on 
record. The automobile lines in 1941 were, for the most part, well 
below the previous maximum (about 1930), but premiums on liability 
other than auto, personal accident and health, and especially work- 
men’s compensation, showed sustained advances, more than offsetting 
any diminution of volume on automobile lines. The series of figures 
in Column (13) of Table 14 was used as the basis of the ‘‘Casualty 
and Miscellaneous Premiums for New Jersey” in Chart No. 1 and of 
the ““Total, All Lines,’ in Chart No. 2. 


TITLE AND MORTGAGE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The development of title and mortgage insurance is indicated 
roughly by the skeleton table following: 


Number of Total Assets 


Year Companies (Thousands) 
PAU Leet s,s sive pata ee rs 3 $2,210 
Tee Te Cee pales sete No Record No Record 
Dem eee ee 8 ao en oe No Record No Record 
Be Mae ted chs te ipircd Rats Arka hae oe 6 1,176 
Ve BAR de patie Ray re 9 2,262 
LSS syle URC 7 3 cS Mille of 10 3,380 
BERET AGG 5s au eee tek oe 16 5,748 
A re SAY Pee a bin 0s nd 8 we 43* 82,888 
PR ko te Baten 50t 158,794 
EMSS ttre als ix bes wy ooh 31* 42,205 
TORE ee OW, fk 3 cw Doe 28t 41,220 


*Includes one New York company. 
fIncludes four New York companies. 
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The very rapid expansion in the decade 1920-30, following a slow 
and desultory growth over a long period was unique among types of 
insurance organizations, and was followed, after the collapse about 
1930-33, by an equally sharp and disastrous contraction. In short, it 
it was shown what should have been foreseen, that guarantee or insur- 
ance of mortgages was ineffective without much greater reserves than 
were being accumulated. The title insurance phase of the business 
was on a much sounder basis and is justifying the continuance of these 
companies on the scale above noted. 


Hospira Service INSURANCE 

An Act governing the business of companies operating Hospital 
Service Plans was passed in October, 1938, although hospital service 
organizations had been doing business for some years prior thereto. 
The purpose of such companies, as the name implies, is to arrange for 
the distribution of the cost of the use of hospital facilities upon an 
insurance basis. It is a new type of coverage and New Jersey was one 
of the earliest states to facilitate its development. 

At December 31, 1941, three companies reported to the New Jer- 
sey department under this Act: The Hospital Service Plan of New 
Jersey, with assets at December 31, 1941, of $1,317,820, and total 
1941 income of $2,222,771; The Hospital Service Corporation of 
Perth Amboy with assets at December 31, 1941, of $22,475, and total 
1941 income of $70,007; and the Hospital Service Corporation of 
Rahway, with assets of $24,514, and income of $55,912. 

The Hospital Service Plan of New Jersey commenced business 
December 7, 1932, and the other two in April, 1939. It is obvious 
that the Hospital Service Plan does most of the business. In fact, the 
Perth Amboy and Rahway companies have not admitted new risks 
for some years. 

MepIcaL SERVICE INSURANCE 


This type of insurance is similar to that referred to in the preced- 
ing section except that it is devised to cover, on an insurance basis, the 
costs of medical service instead of hospital service. Here again, the 
State of New Jersey has been a pioneer because it was among the first 
three or four states to exhibit interest in this form of coverage. The 
governing Act was passed in the early part of 1940. The Medical 
Service Administration was organized in July, 1940, and commenced 
business in January, 1941. 

The statute provides that such an organization may operate in any 
county only if at least fifty-one per cent. of the practicing physicians 
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of that county are “participating physicians.”’ It is unlikely that more 
than one corporation will qualify under the statute. The Medical 
Service Administration is developing its organization on a county 
basis in order to recognize the county medical societies and has already 
established its right to proceed in a number of counties. 

During 1942 the Medical Surgical Corporation was formed to 
arrange for the distribution of medical and surgical care in hospi- 
talized cases along the lines contemplated by the Act. Under these 
circumstances it is naturally working in close harmony with the Hos- 
pital Service Plan, which is, in fact, acting as the corporation’s sales 
organization and, at the same time, collecting subscriptions, paying 
claims and maintaining the required accounts. The first report, made 
after six months of operation, has not yet been published, and even 
if the facts were available they would hardly be significant, but it is 
evident that these hospital and medical service corporations have defi- 
nite social significance and prospects for great growth as they become 
better understood and as their merits are better appreciated. 


INSURANCE SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


In the course of time a number of clubs, societies and associations 
have sprung up whose purpose is to facilitate and strengthen the 
growth of insurance by collaboration along business, professional, 
scientific or merely social lines. Many of such clubs are formed by 
agents and brokers but their activities include professional employees 
and executives as well. The Insurance Almanac mentions the follow- 
ing associations headquartered in New Jersey: 


Life—Life Agency Supervisors of Northern New Jersey, Down- 
town Club, Newark. Life Underwriters’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey, 744 Broad Street, Newark. New Jersey State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Raymond Commerce Building, Newark. 


Fire and Marine—New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, 
307 National Bank Building, Passaic. Insurance Square Club of New 
Jersey, 9 Clinton Street, Newark. Insurance Women of New Jersey, 
40 Clinton Street, Newark. New Jersey Society of Insurance, 31 
Clinton Street, Newark. New Jersey Special Agents’ Association, 9 
Clinton Street, Newark. New Jersey State Association of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, Pennington. Schedule Rating Office of 
New Jersey, 31 Clinton Street, Newark. South Jersey Field Club, 
Walt Whitman Hotel, Camden. Fire Insurance Society of Newark, 
New Jersey, 9 Clinton Street, Newark. Newark Insurance & Bank- 
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ing Athletic League, Inc., 185 Ferry Street, Newark. Underwriters 
Protective Association, 227 Washington Street, Newark. 


Casualty and Miscellaneous—Casualty Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, 710 Raymond Commerce Building, Newark. 
New Jersey Claim Association, 60 Park Place, Newark. Surety 
Underwriters’ Association of New Jersey, 60 Park Place, Newark. 
Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau of New Jersey, 60 Park 
Place, Newark. Accident and Health Underwriters’ Association of 
Newark, New Jersey, 10 Park Place, Newark. 


The insurance business in New Jersey has hada healthy growth, in 
some cases a remarkable one, and throughout sound and constructive. 
Its corporations include some of the largest and most prosperous and 
progressive units in the national picture. Although the population of 
New Jersey in 1940 was only 3.2 per cent. of the total United States 
population, and other important economic indices are in similar ratio, 
the fire and marine premiums on New Jersey risks amount to over 
four per cent. of the corresponding premiums for the entire United 
States, the life insurance in force on New Jersey lives constitutes nearly 
five per cent. of the total United States life insurance, and casualty 
and miscellaneous premiums amount to nearly seven per cent. of the 
total. The insurance organizations have participated generously in 
New Jersey growth and prosperity and, in turn, have contributed 
heavily thereto. They are bound to enjoy further growth as New 
Jersey institutions go forward, and are in a strong position to facili. 
tate such progress. 
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TABLE I—INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW JERSEY 
IncorroraTep Unnexr New Incorroratep Unpex Laws 
or 


Jersey Law States 
Total Assets Total Assets 
Number Dec. 31 Number Dec. 31 
of (Amounts in of — Amounts in 
Year Cempanies Thousands ) Ccmpanies ) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
SOG ucnccccabcvtshsccdect tet 2 $33,348 27 
BEBE ccavacucvdcncsotstensaeut 2 33,436 25 277,604 
3006 .. cove dubedtes tab ersttnt 2 42,242 25 a ons 
LOOE nie ccvnsabudee suas thse 4 150 30 195 
5006 | ch.ns dds cctienhacdd Ctianens 5 See 31 se oye 
$008 cot okpl chevddance¥is tote 3 127,221 36 I, 
$008 - <i. ifadsdnckobelessasvein 3 233,777 42 2,636, 
IOUS 4s ce Rivediveud Wealw decd 5 409,910 36 3,516 
3006. .sv gh decd obtusdheuall caaune 3 630,056 35 4,513,833 
SQGT de bothdecud akenendtdesden 3 1,095,353 43 SI 
S006: Locadohok Vecrdemasse deeet 4 2,037,182 63 o7 
S9g8*<s: ucts ob eecais tbtetindks 4 3,306,282 15,148,995 
3036 ecTdse cbc cducobekaueater 4 4,010,453 57 18, 

SOAT . inne ci vetdls camcea At 4 5,383,046 57 24,405,810 
TABLE II—LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW JERSEY 
IncorporaTeD Unver Laws or Oren 
IncorporATeD Unver New Jersey Law | STATES 
Amount of Amount of 
Ordinary Ordi 
(Excl. Group) (Excl. Group) 
Number Number Insurance Number Number Insurance 
of of In Force of of In Force 
Year Companies Policies December 31 Companies Policies December 31 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands ) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Ter ctrett I 43 $131,846 26 a ne pe 
00r i ai <enile I 46 127,411 26 ~ 1,380,470 
1886 ....... 2 54 143,772 26 779 2,051,140 
on er a 2 75 189,972 30 1,431 3.993.739 
1896 .. 3 125 267,427 31 1,8°7 
2008: «pwnd ne 3 300 497,966 36 3,220 951,320 
SOD de cantes 3 600 3 42 4,004 9,920. 
SO0T  cscrane 5 940 1,412,072 36 5,789 11,619,939 
pt6 Zar 3 1,402 2,077, 35 7,609 14, 

PORT -dsaccae 3 2,411 3,934,808* 43 12,329 28,315,625* 
5986: sedi cus 4 3.454 ecka, 63 17,809 

BOAT tcaavt 4 5,370 9,935,443 6 22,620 1,255,999 
$088 | did an P 4 6,412 10,323,191 57 21,014 523 
BO4t* % dse5 4 8,024 12,481,616 57 24,902 1,360 


*Note: The writing of Group Insurance began about 1913. Any Group Insurance in force 
up to December 31, 1922, inclusive, is included in the above figures. 


[Definitions: Industrial insurance is that written on the lives of wage-earners and their 
families, for small amounts, with premiums payable weekly, usually to collectors who call upon 
the insured. Group insurance is that written on the firm plan, upon employed groups, without 
medical examination, under conditions defined by statute, which prevent selection against the 
insurer. Ordinary insurance includes, substantially, all other kinds. Industrial insurance was 
not generally written in the United States until about 1875.] 
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TABLE III—LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW JERSEY 
INCORPORATED UNDER Laws or OTHER 


_ InNcorporaTED UNDER NEw Jersey Law 


Amount of 
Group 
Number Number Insurance Number 
of of In Force of | 
Year Companies __ Policies December 31 Companies 
(In Thousands) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1923 . 2 474 $80,471 16 
TOA as 5 Se 2 946 461,443 21 
TOSTE isacss % 1,736 0727 29 
TOO AS Xs 3 2,199 1,270,930 2 
ROA Tr ia ts:3"s 3 3,106 1,911,285 26 

Note: The writing of Group Insurance began about 1913. Any Group Insurance in force 


STATES 
Amount of 
Group 
Number Insurance 
of In Force 
Policies December 31 
(In Thousands) 
(6) (7) 
7,977 $2,315,790 
12,690 4,822,526 
16,623 8,541,522 
15,216 9,521,574 
19,431 14,956,962 


at December 31, 1922, or earlier is included with the Ordinary Insurance. 


TABLE IV—LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW JERSEY 
INCORPORATED UNDER LAWS OF OTHER 


eee nee 


ose e eee 


eee ernee 


steer ee 
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ere ewer 


ese e eee 


eee eee 


INCORPORATED UNpDER New Jersey Law 


Number 


of 


Companies 


F oa 
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iS) 


4 


Amount of 
Industrial 
Number Insurance 
of In Force 
Policies December 31 
(In Thousands) 
(3) (4) 
4 $443 
133 10,959 
548 50,328 
1,416 157,208 
2,563 294,085 
4,334 502,795 
6,585 801,438 
9,783 1,259,858 
14,129 1,882,487 
20,582 3,207,561 
28,106 5,654,472 
31,502 7,474,958 
27,834 7,276,706 
25,062 7,484,844 


Number 
of 
Companies 


(5) 
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STATES 
Amount of 
Industrial 

Number Insurance 

of In Force 
Policies December 31 

(In Thousands) 

(6) (7) 

197 $18,754 
1,231 130,102 
2,762 310,324 
4,483 560,335 
7,246 1,256,596 
10,214 1,540,348 
13,164 1,941,603 
18,159 2,527,785 
26,279 3,870,512 
38,516 6,686,063 
43,715 8,356,648 
41,527 8,881,720 
40,280 9,696,570 


TABLE V—LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW JERSEY 
INCORPORATED UNDER LAws oF OTHER 


see eeee 


steerer 


tee eee 


eee ener 


IncoRPORATED UNDER New Jersey Law 


Number 


of 


Companies 


PAHRAWWUWWUD HH ND 


A 


Total Amount 
of Insurance 


In Force 
December 31 
(Including 
Number Ordinary 
of Group and 
Policies Industrial) 
(In Thousands) 
(3) (4) 

48 $132,290 
180 138,371 
602 203,100 

1,491 347,270 
2,688 561,513 
4,634 1,000,762 
7,186 1,696,641 
10,723 2,671,930 
15,532 3,959,765 
22,903 7,142,460 
31,561 12,700,522 
36,875 18,528,129 
34,249 18,870,888 
33,089 21,877,746 


Number 
of 
Companies 


(5) 


STATES 
Total Amount 
of Insurance 
In Force 
December 31 
(Including 
Number Ordinary 
of Group and 
Policies Tndustrial ) 
(In Thousands) 
(6) (7) 
2,011 $2,190,242 
4,193 4,304,063 
6,351 5,288,715 
10,466 8,207,916 
15,118 11,460,938 
18,954 13,561,543 
25,768 17,482,620 
38,608 32,186,137 
56,429 57,015,552 

1352 78,154,170 
63,456 72,863,818 
65,201 85,274,893 
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TABLE VI—LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN NEW JERSEY AT DECEMBER 3: OF 
EACH YEAR 


Companies Incorporatep Unper New Compantes I~conroratep Unvex Laws 


Jexsey Law or Orner States 
Number Number Amount of Number Number Amount of 
of poet Ordinary of — =. : 
Year Companies olicies nsurance Companies icies nsurance 
(1) (2) 7A Fe (a ( Ss ee 
I 2 3 4 5 7 
BONO .cokkale I 3 $11,546 9 1s $35.0 
SUG) idctthos 1 3 10,5(6 26 14 a 
O06 cdeeeds 2 4 12,474 24 19 47 
IEE * istwdois 4 15,864 jo jo 79,500 
ee 4 1s 26,924 31 43 1 
SORT add cde 3 32 49,340 36 75 167,7 
1906 .. 3 Z 84,426 40 114 231 
ae 5 121,453 36 151 1, 
W908: sdeivda 3 a 169,718 35 204 407,123 
JOUR 4 aes 3 I 204,150 43 771 
5080: aesave 4 265 5% 63 333 1,46 
1936 Ailes 4 33 B36 858 Sis 2,175,110 
Aiudis 4 3 ' 
ev ee eae 4 $s 1,037,602 57 988 2,550,586 


_ _ Note: The writing of Group Insurance began about 1913. Such Group Insurance as was 
in force at December 31, 1917, and earlier is included in the “Ordinary” figures above. 


TABLE VII—LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN NEW JERSEY AT DECEMBER 31 OF 
EACH YEAR 


Companies Incorporatep Unver New Companies Incorroratep Unper Laws 


Jersey Law or Orner Srates 
Number Number Number umber 
of of Amt. of Group of of Amt. of Group 
Year Companies _ Policies Insurance Companies _ Policies Insurance 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 

(1 (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) 
oo ee 2 I $3,714 101 $19,481 
Saree Se 52 8,632 7 178 41,080 
=< = ere 2 120 56,405 8 405 120,775 
GT fvaawes 3 197 155,591 13 344 
8008 cud vet 3 197 174,427 10 at 
(ene 3 241 220,268 14 338 626,092 


Note: The writing of Group Insurance began about 1913. Such Group Insurance as was 
in force at December 31, 1917, and earlier is included in the “Ordinary” figures. 


TABLE VIII—LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN NEW JERSEY AT DECEMBER u 
OF EACH YEAR 


Companies Incorporatep UNvER New Companies INCORPORATED Unver Laws 


Jersey Law or Orner States 
Number Number Amount of Number Number Amount of 
of of Industrial of of Industrial 
Year Companies Policies Insurance Companies _ Policies Insurance 
(In Thousands ) n Thousands) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
WERE sheziss 75 184 2 12 $1,165 
= ed bine bag 179 19,345 2 os 13,633 
| ee 2 390 251 3 31,220 
1896 ....... 3 565 62.884 3 393 4, 
ear 2 743 81 4 599 
950G > ts Judve 2 1,001 II I 5 772 110,143 
IQTZ © ccccee 2 1,323 166,360 5 932 130,519 
$086 “5d 2 1,671 218,227 4 1,207 163,212 
3068 : .c¥eben 2 2,1 335,069 1,616 233,039 
pe he 2 2, 575,265" 10 409,370 
| ae A 2 3,1 767,766 10 2.755 550,977 
2006' 5c Juin 2 2, 730,636 7 2, 623.1 
SON dcuenek 2 2,536 801,155 7 2,847 669. 
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TABLE IX—LIFE INSURANCE (INCLUDING ORDINARY, GROUP AND 
INDUSTRIAL) IN FORCE IN NEW JERSEY AT DECEMBER 
31 OF EACH YEAR 


Companies INCORPORATED UNDER NEW CoMPANIES INCORPORATED UNDER 


Jersey Law Laws oF OTHER STATES 
Number Number Amount Number Number Amount 
of of of of of of 
Year Companies _ Policies Insurance Companies Policies Insurance 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) - (7) 
S580 este x 2 79 $16,751 26 27 $33,909 
te 2 184 31,819 24 140 60,903 
a ee 4 307 60,115 30 308 110,720 
oe 5 580 89,807 31 436 159,124 
TQOTeR os ys 3 776 130,773 36 674 247,220 
TODD A ass ss 3 1,059 199,907 40 886 341,173 
TOECS on as [4 1,408 287,814 36 1,083 432,100 
TOES © ss 3 1,790 387,045 35 1,412 570,336 
nt) eee 3 2,370 637,852 46 1,971 1,046,713 
1926 ....... 4 3,153 1,140,440 63 2,863 1,994,074 
IRE PL. 4 3,503 1,728,773 68 3,506 3,022,622 
1GG0ST es » 4 3,142 1,741,923 57 3,493 3,076,716 
Wet ee. 4 3.190 2,059,026 57 3,536 3,846,557 


TABLE X—LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN NEW JERSEY AT DECEMBER 31 OF 
EACH YEAR IN ALL COMPANIES OPERATING IN NEW JERSEY, WHETHER 
INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY OR ELSEWHERE 


Orpinary BusINEss Group BusINEss 
Number Number Amount Number Number Amount 
of of of of of of 
Year - Companies Policies Insurance Companies Policies Insurance 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Toy ce uk 27 19 $47,236 is Pe i Cede oso. 
ot ee eee 27 18 43,401 i Reta Paes Son) Ra cates 
TORO. ee 26x 26 23 59,744 a Be bh Ne ey Bakers 
BOOTS catics «t 34 36 95,364 + Pie Gee ute 
ToOOw se ee oc ; 35 58 137,208 xe ke SAE Nee | nae 
TOOT ct ee 39 108 217,098 oe Se Git atisis oie nk 
Te. 6 dy Sri 43 172 315,456 oa ema os et, i a 
TOLD icnatees.t 41 236 423,034 se Merona |. ae OMe stents 
TOTO Mess 38 323 576,841 . ape > og ee 
TOBA eases 46 541 1,065,844 9 230 $50,612 
ORO 5 racer 67 803 1,972,697 10 526 177,181 
TOGK. Gone vss re) 1,155 3,052,117 16 541 380,535 
1936 ....+05 61 iy 3,011,960 13 504 452,898 
DOAT occ he's ou 61 1,642 3,588,188 17 799 846,361 


Note: The writing of Group Insurance began_about 1913, but New Jersey Insurance 
Reports do not permit a separation of “Group” from “Ordinary” prior to 1918. 
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TABLE XI—LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN NEW JERSEY AT DECEMBER 31 
OF EACH YEAR IN ALL COMPANIES OPERATING IN NEW JERSEY, 
WHETHER INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY OR ELSEWHERE 


(Including Ontneey and 
InpusTRIAL Business Industrial) 
Number Number Amount Number Number Amount 

of of of of of of 

Year Companies _ Policies Insurance Companies Policies Insurance 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) » (6) (7) 
Ie ee 3 88 $7,350 105 730 
on mingts 3 ze ~n gc 26 | pokes 
Pees ee = 75,471 

Ue. cca 6 958 111,725 8 1,017 243,933 
S008 ke asun 6 1,342 160 30 1,450 377 
a ey 7 1,773 225,624 43 1,046 541,081 
ta 7 2,255 296,880 4! 2,492 719,914 
ye 6 2,879 381,439 3 3,202 1 
ae 8 3,801 568,109 £ $342 1,684,566 
S000 urect 12 5,213 636 O17 3,134,515 
TORT Laan 12 5,044 1,315,744 72 7,100 4,751,394 
et Cal IS 9 5,330 1,353,771 61 6,635 4,818.6, 
OAT Sis deen 9 5,083 1,471,033 61 6,727 5,905, 


TABLE XII—PIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES INCORPORATED 
IN NEW JERSEY 


Stock Companies’ Mutuat Companies 
Number Assets’ Number 

of December 31 of December 31 

Year Companies (In Thousands ) Companies (In Thousands) 
(1) (2) 3 (4) ¥) 

oN essecee eeeeeeseeece 31 $1 29 38 
1 I eosecees eee ed 19 7; 2y 449 
5006 |<, dicens Countabene II 6,817 26 470 
te AE AES EF 2s LEE i 10 7,598 23 471 
WS cn ckisay Sebo tnoouun 10 8,108 28 597 
Oe gE SR eee eae 10 11,712 24 501 
ee OE RE 2 sd 12 18,312 23 $67 
SOLU aks Mined deckan ale 7 13 27,186 24 643 
Tt eee dadhonies 14 37,580 23 796 
WOOT Fc keocctcl caida Pa 21 58,263 22 
0006 +65 <5 oc Gh > ote oaoais 20 97,136 20 68 
SOGe. he Ash ee sie 24 161,601 19 1,286 
1936 ee ee see 22 148,692 19 1,824 
pe in Ree se 16 145,975 19 2,652 


1. In early reports of the State insurance supervising authority, an occasional accident com- 
pany or Lloyd’s Association is included with stock fire companies. 
2. Excluding notes. 
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TABLE XIII—FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES TRANSACTING BUSINESS IN NEW JERSEY. PREMUIM 


1941 


*This group includes, at various times and in varying degres of importance, one or more of the following types of insurance: Earth- 
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Fire CoMpaANiEs INCORPORATED 


RECEIPT EACH YEAR ON NEW JERSEY BUSINESS 


IN NEw JERSEY 


Number 
of 
Companies 


(2) 
60 
48 
37 
33 
38 
34 
35 
37 
37 
43 
40 
43 
41 
35 


Premiums 
(In 
Thousands) 
(3) 
$1,478 

743 


1,040 
1,410 
2,297 
3,831 
4,544 
3,712 
4,303 


OTHER CoMPANIES 


Number 
of 


Companies 


(4) 
78 


301 


Premiums 
(In 
Thousands) 


(5) 
$666 
1,205 
2,029 
2,539 
3,681 
4,454 . 
7,534 
9,829 
13,064 
20,267 
31,895 
26,282 
20,885 
24,092 


MARINE AND 
INLAND 
Marine 


Premiums 
(In. 
Thousands) 
(6) 


371 
1,330 

633 
1,362 
1,105 
1,226 
2,503 


Moror 
VEHICLE 


Premiums 


(In 
Thousands) 
(7) 


3,500 
4,835 
4,330 
5,324 
9,618 


quake, Tornado, Hail, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot, Explosion, Aircraft, “Extended Coverage,” etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS* 


Premiums 
(In 
Thousands ) 


(8) 


201 
559 
527 
477 

1,948 


TOTAL 
Premiums 


(In 
Thousands) 
(9) 
$2,145 
1,949 
2,493 
2,971 
4,260 
4,931 
8,443 
11,240 
15,805 
26,907 
42,482 
36,788 
31,624 
42,464 
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TABLE XIV—CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES TRANSACTING BUSINESS IN NEW JERSEY ; 
Premium Recerprs Eacu Year (Expressep IN THOUSANDS) ON New Jersey Business ; 
Acc. and Auto. Prop. 
No. of Health Fidelity Liability Workmen's Damage Burglary - ak 
Companies (Including and Automobile Other Compen- and and Steam Miscel- 7 
Year N. J. Other (Non.-Cau.) Surety Liability Than Auto. sation Collision Theft Boiler laneous* Total 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Government of New Jersey 


By WILLIAM S. CARPENTER, PH. D. 


The history of the government of New Jersey must be sought in 
the county courthouses of the State. Although the capitol at Trenton 
houses the Governor and Legislature, these branches of State Gov- 
ernment are immediately and directly responsive to local sentiment 
which controls and directs the State Government. There is no State- 
wide public opinion which is not the product of some local sentiment. 
This is not a development of modern times; it can be traced back to 
the formative period of Colonial institutions when localism pervaded 
the entire political structure. ‘Through successive changes in the 
fundamental law the pattern of local control of State policy has 
remained. 

The first Constitution of New Jersey was adopted on July 2, 1776, 
by the Provincial Congress assembled at Burlington. When the dele- 
gates to the Provincial Congress elected by the people first met on 
June 10, they had no mandate to frame a new government. The 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia had already recommended one 
month earlier that the individual colonies “‘adopt such governments 
as should, in the opinion of the people, best conduce to the happiness 
and safety of their constituents in particular, and America in general.” 
This recommendation alone would not have justified the delegates at 
Burlington in overturning the existing government. But they had not 
met many days when petitions from every county were received urging 
the establishment of a new form of government, and on June 21 a 
resolution was adopted “that a government be formed for regulating 
the internal police of the country.’”* 

The creation of a new Constitution was an act of revolution 
whereby the existing government was overturned and all the consti- 
tutional authority possessed by the Kings of Great Britain over the 
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Colony transferred into new hands. Although the instrument was 
recommended to the Provincial Congress by a committee of ten, the 
authorship is generally credited to Jonathan D. Sergeant, then a young 
lawyer residing in Princeton. Sergeant had for some time been in 
correspondence with John Adams about the possible form that the 
new government should take. Adams had advised Sergeant in a letter 
almost identical with his “Thoughts on Government.’ 

The Constitution confided the powers of government to a Gov- 
ernor, Legislative Council, and General Assembly. Although the 
Legislature was bicameral, it represented territory rather than peo- 
ple. Each county, regardless of population, was entitled to one rep- 
resentative on the Council and three representatives in the Assembly. 
The suffrage was restricted to property owners and the principle of 
annual elections was established in the Constitution. The first task 
of the Legislature after each annual election was to choose for one 
year a Governor, who was to be the presiding officer of the Council. 
Although the Constitution recited that the Governor should have “the 
‘supreme executive power,” his most important formal power was a 
casting vote in the proceedings of the Council. The Governor was a 
striking example of what Walter Bagehot has described as the digni- 
fied part of government. All power was engorged by the Legislature 
under a Constitution which contained no provision for its amendment, 
but the people were satisfied as long as they retained the right of 
annual elections. The framers of the Constitution were somewhat 
doubtful of the success of the movement for independence and pro- 
vided an escape clause which declared that if a reconciliation took 
place between Great Britain and the colonies their work was to be 
null and void. 

Independence, however, was the triumphant issue of the day. Two 
days after the adoption of the New Jersey Constitution, the Continen- 
tal Congress took the irrevocable step of hurling at King George 
the Declaration of Independence. While defiance of Great Britain 
resounded in the streets of Philadelphia, the delegates in the Provin- 
cial Congress at Burlington published their Constitution. By “tacit 
acquiescence and open approbation,”’ the people of New Jersey 
accepted the fundamental law, and the Provincial Congress on July 
17 changed its name to the Convention of the State of New Jersey. 
The people were asked to go to the polls in August and choose the 
members of the first Legislature which was to convene at Princeton 
on August 27.° 


2. Erdman, C. R., Jr., “The New Jersey Constitution of 1776” (Princeton, 1929), p. 36. 
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The first Constitution of New Jersey, although in origin a revolu- 
tionary act, did little more than reénact the form of government under 
which the people of the Colony had been living. That is not to say 
that the author engaged in a slavish copy of the government as it 
had existed in the Colony since 1702, when New Jersey became a 
royal province. On the contrary, his task was to adapt the institutions 
which had already proved congenial to the spirit of the people to 
changed political circumstances. Although there were few innova- 
tions, the author showed sound judgment in creating a fundamental 
law which proved acceptable to the diverse groups comprising the 
population of New Jersey. 

It must not be forgotten that the early settlers of the Colony came 
from many European countries and included widely diversified ethnic 
and religious groups. The first to come were the Dutch, whose settle- 
ments extended almost as far south as the modern college town of 
Princeton. Later in the seventeenth century came the Puritans from 
Connecticut and Long Island to lay the foundations of the city of 
Newark. Meanwhile, the Swedes sailing up the Delaware made settle- 
ments on the east bank of the river, to be followed by the Quakers, 
who purchased land from the Indians and made friends with their 
Swedish neighbors. Welshmen who took up land west of Philadel- 
phia sometimes strayed across the Delaware River to become a part 
of the growing population of South Jersey. After the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, French Huguenots brought their artistic and pro- 
fessional skills to New Jersey, as well as to other colonies from New 
York to South Carolina. The persecution of the Scottish Covenanters 
by Charles II brought many Scotchmen to New Jersey, when Gawen 
Lawrie, a Scotchman by birth, a member of the Society of Friends, 
and a merchant of London, became Governor early in 1684.4 But 
English Quakers and Dutch Protestants remained the two most impor- 
tant elements in the population of the Colony.: 

The people of New Jersey accepted the sovereignty of the British 
Crown, and after 1702 submitted to the rule of the Royal Governor 
throughout the Province. The detested Governor Cornbury, who was 
deprived of his commission by the Queen in 1709, was followed by 
a succession of popular governors. Religious toleration extended to 
everybody, except Roman Catholics. But submission to the Royal 
Governor and freedom of worship were almost the only uniform 
characteristics of the Colony. From the Hudson River to the Dela- 
ware Bay the people of New Jersey comprised a great variety of 
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communities in which widely different local customs and ideas flour- 
ished. The differences were reflected in the system of corrections, the 
relief of the poor and the education of the youth. It was not until 
the nineteenth century that conflicting ideas of education could be 
reconciled sufficiently to enable a public school system to be established. 

The popular assembly became the great public forum in which 
conflicting interests and divergent political ideas were brought into 
the open for discussion. Currents of thought generated in county 
courthouses were blown into the Legislature, and county politicians 
by swapping opinions sought to lay the foundations of public policy 
for the Colony. The equal representation of East and West Jersey 
in the Assembly established November 10, 1702, was followed by the 
equal representation of the counties eight years later.° Each county 
sought to retain for itself the greatest measure of control over local 
affairs compatible with the existence of the Colony. The diversity of 
culture and institutions among the communities facilitated the.growth 
of local sentiments, and the foundations were laid for the system of 
county controls which today is characteristic of New Jersey. 

When the first Legislature under the new Constitution assembled 
at Princeton on August 27, 1776, New Jersey had become a theatre 
of war. The Legislature proceeded to choose William Livingston as 
Governor and to fill the other offices of the State Government. But 
the minds of the members were upon the war as the American Army 
retreated across the State with the British in close pursuit. When 
the Legislature met again at Burlington on November 13, the Assem- 
bly resolved that it would “be necessary soon to rise and retire into 
their several counties to provide for the security thereof."* The 
presence of the enemy in New Jersey compelled the Legislature to 
meet at the more remote town of Haddonfield on January 29, 1777, 
where the sessions continued to be held until the autumn of that year. 
Almost all the legislative debates were on the conduct of the war and 
the maintenance of the public credit. There was no time and little 
inclination to discuss the details of political construction formulated 
in broad outline in the Constitution. While the war continued, the 
Legislature contented itself with reélecting each year Governor Liv- 
ingston and devoting its sessions to the important business of defeat- 
ing the British. But the close of the war had no sooner been cele- 
brated at Trenton with fitting ceremonies than demand arose for 
constitutional revision. Discontent with the fundamental law resulted 
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in a proposal to call a constitutional convention in 1790. This was 
defeated, and the Constitution remained unaltered until 1844. 

The criticisms of the Constitution of 1776 were largely theoreti- 
cal. In the light of the political science displayed at Philadelphia in 
1787, the New Jersey document was seriously defective. While most 
of the states revised their revolutionary constitutions, the people of 
New Jersey found their Constitution workable in practice, however 
defective it might be in theory. Nevertheless, telling arguments were 
advanced after 1790 which became in time the platform upon which 
the revision of the Constitution was to proceed. 

The first theoretical objection to the Constitution was the equal 
representation of the counties. This was declared to be a violation of 
‘the first maxim of a republican, representative government, which 
dictates equality in the choice of those who are to make laws and 
administer the public functions. It is a palpable wrong that one thou- 
sand electors should have the same number of representatives that 
two thousand have; it is giving them two votes for one in the general 
economy and actually disfranchising one-half of the greater portion. 
The people of New Jersey, and not the counties, were designed to be 
represented in the Legislature.” Nor could this defect be remedied, 
except by revision of the Constitution, It was provided that the Leg- 
islature might at any time alter “the number or proportion of the 
members of the assembly for any county,” but this left ‘‘to the Legis- 
lative discretion that which is unquestionably a point of constitutional 
regulation.’’® Unless every district were guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion representation “‘in a ratio to its taxable population,” the Legisla- 
ture would be unlikely to conform “‘to the acknowledged principles of 
legitimate government.’”® 

The second major objection to the Constitution was the complete 
disregard for the doctrine of the separation of powers and the con- 
sequent subordination of the executive to the Legislature. At the 
precise moment when James Madison in the ‘‘Federalist”’ was denounc- 
ing the legislative supremacy prevailing in all Revolutionary State 
constitutions, the weak executive in New Jersey was subjected to 
criticism. ‘‘No essential power is left in the hands of the executive,” 
it was pointed out; “the only considerable branch of executive duty 
and responsibility, that of nominating and appointing to all the offices 
of any importance, civil and military, judicial and ministerial,” having 
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been entrusted to the Legislature."® Even more mischievous than the 
provision which deprived the Governor of control over the patronage 
was the establishment of the Governor and Council as the court of 
last resort in the State judicial system. Critics who regarded the 
work of the Federal Convention as a model found no difficulty in 
picking flaws in the New Jersey Constitution. 

Finally, there were murmurs that the Constitution encouraged 
corruption in the Legislature. Venality was not charged, but the more 
subtle forms of corruption which arise from the concentration of too 
great powers in too few hands were believed to exist. There were 
numerous complaints about the way in which the patronage was han- 
dled. The Legislature, in 1786, embarked upon paper money legis- 
lation when it issued currency to the amount of one hundred thirty 
thousand pounds, fixing the value at seven shillings and six pence to 
the dollar. This venture failed when the merchants of New York 
and Philadelphia refused to accept the paper money as legal tender 
and its value fell to nothing.” 

None of these objections carried great weight with the people. 
All efforts to alter the Constitution of New Jersey failed to attract 
popular support because the Legislature was able to remedy defects 
in the governmental structure as these arose. Defects in the system 
of representation were sought to be met by increasing the member- 
ship of the General Assembly from the more populous counties.’*? The 
judiciary was rescued from criticism by timely measures which altered 
the system of courts and redefined the powers of the judges. At 
almost every session the Legislature responded to the will of the peo- 
ple of the localities by incorporating townships and other municipali- 
ties and by changing local boundaries. The legislation of the eight- 
eenth century respecting town government was completed in 1798 by 
the enactment of a comprehensive general law under which town 
meetings were held for more than a century thereafter."* 

The defect in the Constitution from which the most serious trouble 
arose was the failure to clarify the holders of the franchise. Article 
IV recited that all inhabitants of full age, who are worth fifty pounds 
proclamation money and have resided in the county in which they 
claim a vote for twelve months immediately preceding the election, 
shall be entitled to vote for representatives in the Council and Assem- 
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bly. There is nothing in the article which denies suffrage to women. 
From 1776 to 1797 women did not vote, but began to do so in a num- 
ber of places after 1797. In 1806 a proposal to build a new court- 
house in Essex County resulted in a hotly contested election in which 
women and young girls were brought to the polls to vote. The elec- 
tion was accompanied by so much fraudulent voting that the Legisla- 
ture in 1807 restricted the franchise to free white men.” 

The movement for constitutional revision which began in 1790 
culminated in 1800 in a proposal to call a convention. This was 
defeated overwhelmingly at the polls and for twenty years thereafter 
the revisionists were silenced. Although serious theoretic weaknesses 
in the Constitution were fully revealed, no complaints of actual rights 
violated or wrongs endured as a result of constitutional defects were 
heard. One ardent reformer thirty years later confessed that sub- 
sequent experience had convinced him “that the defects in the consti- 
tution are more in theory than in practice; and that we are more calm 
and tranquil, and less subject to political animosity and rancor, and 
to the insidious schemes of intriguers, who make politics their trade, 
than in other states, whose constitutions are of a different model.’’?® 
Fundamental rights were secured, although the form and style of the 
Constitution could not be defended. 

The successful operation of government under the Constitution 
of 1776 was due in no small measure to the skill with which the 
Legislature interpreted the clauses of the fundamental law. The con- 
stitutional theory which prevailed before 1790 undoubtedly embraced 
the idea of legislative omnipotence. The Legislature was considered 
to have acceded to all the powers of the British Parliament and the 
Constitution was thought to be alterable by legislative enactment. 
With the adoption of the Constitution of the United States in 1787, 
theories of legislative omnipotence waned in New Jersey as in other 
States. Nevertheless, the notion that the Constitution could be 
amended by the ordinary legislative process was voiced from time to 
time and, although the matter was never squarely decided by the 
courts, some dicta of judges and chancellors can be found in support 
of this view. 

The theory that the Legislature was competent to amend the Con- 
stitution was claimed from the construction of the twenty-third Arti- 
cle. This article specifically restrains the legislator, through the oath 
he takes upon assuming office, from annulling or repealing certain 
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sections of the Constitution guaranteeing rights to the individual. 
Because these sections were singled out and placed beyond interfer- 
ence by the Legislature, it was argued that all other portions of the 
Constitution were capable of alteration by legislative enactment. 
However, constitutional amendment was thought unnecessary as long 
as the Legislature was able by statute to keep the government adjusted 
to the requirements of the State. 

Meanwhile, local pride and vested interests continued to build up 
_ the county and municipal governments to a point where they could 
exert pressure on the government at Trenton. For example, in 1774, 
the Legislature of the Colony authorized the municipalities to con- 
struct almshouses, permitting two or more municipalities to join in 
building and maintaining a single almshouse. In 1798 the boards of 
frecholders were authorized to build county almshouses. Twenty- 
two years later the townships which erected almshouses were exempted 
from contributing to the construction of county almshouses unless the 
board of freeholders should first reimburse them for any almshouse 
construction they had undertaken. At a later date the Legislature 
provided that two or more counties might build jointly an almshouse. 
The last act produced no results, as one might suppose, because of 
the vested interests which became firmly entrenched through the earlier 
legislation.” 

The school system became even more a community interest than 
poor relief. At the end of the eighteenth century free schools were 
unknown. The first step towards the establishment of a public school 
system in New Jersey came in the Act of 1817, which set up a State 
school fund. The fund at the outset was only $113,000 and accumu- 
lated very slowly, so that in 1829, when payments from it were first 
made, the total amount was not more than $245,000. Although this 
fund was pitifully inadequate for the establishment of a school sys- 
tem, the people rejected a State tax and continued to depend upon 
local support for their schools. 

Localism was rewarded by economy if not by efficiency. That is 
to say, the costs of State Government were almost negligible. Gov- 
ernor Haines in his annual message to the convening Legislature of 
1845 showed that the cost of State Government was slightly in 
excess of $100,000. This money, he anticipated, would be forthcom- 
ing from the transit dues and dividends on the stock of railroad com- 
panies, and accordingly he could say to the members of the Legisla- 
ture: “I have no hesitation in recommending that no money be raised 
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by taxation for the current year; and I confidently hope that in the 
future we will be wholly relieved from any such burden.’’* 

State legislation reflected local pride and vested interests. That 
is to say, there was generally felt to be no need for State interposition 
in public affairs. ‘You will find no occasion for the passage of many 
public acts,” Governor Pennington told the Legislature in 1839. 
‘There is a common feeling pervading the State that few changes in 
our system of laws should be made.’’’® At the same time it was appar- 
ent to many people that the lack of State participation was detrimental 
to many services for which there was widespread demand. The care 
of the mentally ill in county jails and almshouses was wholly inade- 
quate. The school system under the meagre State school fund was 
insufficient to provide education for the children of New Jersey. The 
growth of railroads brought additional revenue to the State but at 
the same time created problems for government which had not been 
foreseen. The failure of the State Government to deal with emerg- 
ing problems of public character did more than the criticisms of theo- 
reticians to speed the movement for constitutional revision. 

The revisionary movement began in earnest in 1841 when Govy- 
ernor Pennington in his message to the Legislature suggested that the 
office of Chancellor be separated from that of Governor. His pur- 
pose was undoubtedly to reduce the amount of work required of the 
Governor, but he said the change was desirable in order that the gov- 
ernorship might not be confined to members of the legal profession. 
It was the opinion of Governor Pennington that the Legislature could 
make the required alteration. ‘‘A change of constitution,” he said, 
“might better our condition, but it would be an experiment, and the 
result at least is doubtful.””° 

The Council appointed a committee to consider the message of 
Governor Pennington. Noting his observation that the offices of 
Chancellor and Governor be separated, the committee suggested that 
other changes in the fundamental law were desirable. Seven such 
changes were advised, which, if carried out, would involve a rather 
thorough revision of the Constitution. The most important altera- 
tions proposed were the strengthening of the powers of the Governor, 
vesting in him the appointment of State officers; the reconstruction of 
the judicial system; and the abolition of the property qualification for 
the suffrage. 
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Three plans of amendment appeared feasible to the committee. 
The plan of piecemeal amendment by the Legislature was rejected 
as likely to reduce the Constitution to a patchwork. The choice lay 
between calling a convention, and erecting a commission which should 
prepare a new Constitution to be submitted by the Legislature to the 
people for adoption or rejection.” The method of amendment by 
constitutional convention proved acceptable, and it was agreed to 
elect delegates to convene at Trenton on May 14, 1844. 

The convention opened with a controversy as to whether the ses- 
sions would begin with prayers. Some opposed the invocation of 
God's blessing on the ground that it was in violation of “that clause 
in the constitution of the State which provides that no person shall 
be compelled to attend any place of public worship.’’** The majority 
of the delegates agreed to ask Divine help, and the convention pro- 
ceeded to organize for business. It was proposed that a committee 
be appointed to bring in a plan for a new Constitution. Instantly 
there were objections from members who thought the convention 
should take up the existing Constitution and revise it section by sec- 
tion. This standpat argument found few supporters, and the conven- 
tion was informed that it had a free hand in the constitutional con- 
struction. The majority showed an unmistakable intention to deal 
freely with the old Constitution. A resolution parcelling the consid- 
eration of the new Constitution among three committees—legislative, 
executive and judiciary—was amended to spread the work among 
eight committees. This was passed and the committees were appointed 
so that every delegate served on at least one committee. 

How much of the work had been done in advance of the conven- 
tion cannot be known. There was little time elapsed between the 
election of the delegates and the assembling of the convention. How- 
ever, it is certain that committees were not appointed until May 16 
and some of these began to report on the following day. Reports 
were received from the committees on future amendments to the Con- 
stitution, the executive department and the right of suffrage so 
promptly that full drafts must have been ready at the first committee 
meetings. The remaining committees were not prepared to report, 
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and debate was begun on the subjects of future amendments and the 
suffrage. 

The reporting of the convention in the newspapers was admittedly 
defective, but the correspondents appear to have dealt with the chief 
issues. Much attention was given to*the remarks of Chief Justice 
Hornblower, who thus became the leading member of the conven- 
tion. However, there is nowhere disclosed a single author of the new 
Constitution. Historians must, therefore, put together committee 
reports and newspaper accounts of the debates without precise knowl- 
edge of the authorship of clauses or sections of the final document. 
The architect of the New Jersey Constitution of 1844, if any, is 
unknown. 

Future amendments to the Constitution were to be submitted by 
the Legislature for ratification by the people after having been passed 
in two successive sessions. Some delegates thought the proposed 
amendments should require the assent of two-thirds of both branches 
of the Legislature, but this was rejected as a slavish copying of the 
procedure set up in the Constitution of the United States. Judge 
Hornblower suggested that amendments should not be offered more 
frequently than once in ten years, but this was finally reduced to five 
years. Throughout the debates the notion is implicit that the Leg- 
islature could call a constitutional convention at any time. 

The suffrage provision recommended by the committee recited 
that ‘every white male citizen of the United States, of the age of 21 
years, who shall have been an inhabitant of this State for one year, 
and of the county in which he claims his vote, five months, next before 
the election, shall be entitled to vote. . ” The proposal was 
made at a time when political nativism swept the Atlantic seaboard 
and a spirit of intolerance swayed all political discussions. It is not, 
therefore, surprising, that members of the convention opposed a pro- 
vision which placed naturalized citizens upon a parity with the native- 
born in the exercise of the franchise. An attempt was made to require 
voters to be able to read English, but this was defeated. The prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage triumphed in New Jersey, as in all other 
states in the mid-nineteenth century, without serious opposition. 

The executive power was to be vested in a Governor elected for a 
term of three years and to be ineligible for reélection until three years 
have elapsed. But on the subject of the specific powers of the Goy- 
ernor there was no immediate agreement. Vigorous debate ensued on 
the veto power before it was agreed that a gubernatorial veto might 
be overridden by a simple majority of the two Houses of the Legisla- 
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ture. The appointing power interested those who wanted appoint- 
ments by joint resolution of the Senate and General Assembly and 
those who wished this power to be exercised by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. A compromise was reached whereby 
both methods of appointment were to be used in selected cases. Since 
all appointive officers could not be mentioned in the Constitution, a 
general clause was inserted which recited that “all other officers, whose 
appointments are not otherwise provided for by law, shall be nomi- 
nated by the governor, and appointed by him, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” In the course of time most civil officers have 
come to be appointed by the Governor with Senate confirmation, but 
the way has always been open to legislative appointments. This power 
the Legislature has used very freely whenever it did not wish the Gov- 
ernor to name the incumbent of an office. 

The legislative power was vested in a Senate and General Assem- 
bly. The power of the counties was again displayed when the Senate 
was composed of one Senator from each county. This provision has 
proved a barrier to the calling of a constitutional convention. As New 
Jersey has grown, population has preponderated in the northern coun- 
ties. Eight counties have for some time comprised four-fifths of the 
population of the State, but the remaining thirteen counties have con- 
trolled the Senate and have withstood all attempts to destroy the 
equal representation of the counties in the Senate guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

The judicial power was lodged in a system of courts that has 
proved extremely complex. Moreover, the jurisdictions of law and 
equity were separated with the consequent establishment of distinct 
chancery courts. The judicial system of the State has been more fre- 
quently attacked than any other portion of the government. There 
has long been recognition of the evils, but no agreement on the reme- 
dies to be applied. The clumsy structure has proved almost impos- 
sible of piecemeal alteration and modern critics are agreed that drastic 
changes are required to enable justice to be had from the courts. 

A Bill of Rights and Privileges was reported to the convention on 
May 22 to be prefixed to the Constitution. Its clauses were generously 
balboa! from earlier constitutions and were subjected to little more 
than literary refinements during the debates. Most of the provisions 
were adopted substantially as they were drafted in committee and 
have not been altered in the century during which the Constitution has 
been in force. The clauses of the Bill of Rights which forbid subdi- 
visions of the State from making grants to individuals or corporations 
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and which prohibit the State as well as municipalities from aiding cor- 
porations or associations were added at a much later date. 

The new Constitution had little immediate effect upon the govern- 
ment of New Jersey. That is to say, no revolutionary changes are to 
be observed, because the Constitution was not revolutionary in char- 
acter. Improvements were made in the structure of State Government 
and restrictions were placed upon legislative power. Public policy 
along two or three lines was strengthened as a result of the constitu- 
tional changes. 

The first of these policies flowed from the clause which recites that 
“property shall be assessed for taxes under general laws and by uni- 
form rules, according to its true value.” A new tax system was soon 
adopted which aimed to establish equality in assessments and tax 
levies. The first attempts were not satisfactory, and Governor Fort 
in his annual message of 1852 attacked the provision of the tax law 
which exempted the property of citizens up to the amounts of their 
debts owed outside the State. He advocated the taxation of all fixed 
property at the point where located. At the same time he urged 
the establishment of boards of revision within each township. How- 
ever faulty the law may have been, it marked the beginning of legisla- 
tive responsibility under the Constitution for the system of taxation 
in the State. 

The second policy to be strengthened by the Constitution of 1844 
was derived from the clause which imposes upon the Legislature the 
duty to “provide for the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of free public schools for the instruction of all the 
children in this State between the ages of five and eighteen years.” 
By writing into the Constitution this important declaration, the sup- 
port of a free public school system became a State obligation. 

New Jersey did not embark upon the establishment of a public 
school system until 1817. In that year the Legislature set up a State 
school fund which was to accumulate until 1829, when the first pay- 
ments to the local school districts were to begin. The fund accumu- 
lated very slowly and, in 1829, amounted to about $245,000, as stated 
earlier. This was wholly inadequate to the requirements of a public 
school system, but a fund was apparently the only State contribution 
which appealed to the legislators and their constituents. A State tax 
was rejected and the Legislature refused to authorize township taxa- 
tion for school purposes. However, the establishment of a State school 
fund helped to arouse popular interest in free common schools. 

The adoption of the new Constitution was followed by the genu- 
inely progressive Act of April 4, 1845, which created the State Super- 
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intendent of Schools, who was directed to visit every township in 
Essex and Passaic counties at least once a year. Compliance with 
other provisions of the Act were necessary to obtain a share of the 
State school fund. This marked the beginning of State supervision 
of the public school system. 

The following year the Legislature took further steps to promote 
public education by requiring that townships raise money from local 
taxes equal to but not more than double the amount received from 
the State school fund. Governors in their annual messages found 
advocacy of the school system an issue which commanded widespread 
popular support. But the twin principles of local financial support 
and State supervision, upon which the New Jersey public school sys- 
tem rests, were erected following the adoption of the Constitution. 

A third policy which undoubtedly owed much of its development 
to the new Constitution was the expansion of differentiated care in 
treatment of the wards of the State. Defectives, dependents and 
delinquents in the eighteenth century were all cared for in county jails 
and workhouses. The segregation of hardened offenders in the State 
Prison and the establishment of almshouses for the relief of the aged 
and infirm poor marked the beginning of a social welfare system 
which aimed to differentiate among the individuals who became 
charges upon public funds. The construction, in 1848, of a State 
mental hospital marked a further step in this development. 

The political development of New Jersey after the Civil War wit- 
nessed demands for constitutional revision. The people were well 
satisfied with the fundamental law as a whole, but demanded that 
some changes be made to correct obviously flagrant abuses. Among 
the alterations most ardently desired was a restriction upon special 
legislation. ‘‘The State Constitution should require general laws,” 
wrote Governor Parker in 1873 to the Legislature, ‘‘and forbid the 
enactment of all special and private laws embracing subjects where 
general laws can be made applicable. The general public laws passed 
at the last session are contained in about one hundred pages of the 
printed volume of the ‘Sessional Laws,’ while the special and private 
laws occupy over one thousand two hundred and fifty pages of the 
same book.’’ Few people disagreed with Governor Parker as they 
watched with dismay the railroads obtain through special legislation 
privileges which were not consistent with sound public policy. 

The Legislature authorized the Governor to appoint a special 
commission to propose amendments to the existing constitution. A 
few advocates of a constitutional convention arose, but these made 
little progress against the opposition of those who feared that a con- 
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vention might change the basis of representation in the Senate. The 
counties having secured equal representation in the Upper House were 
determined not to relinquish this advantage. 

The constitutional commission surveyed the entire fundamental 
law and made some recommendations beyond the special problems it 
had been convened to solve. Its report was submitted to the Legisla- 
ture in 1874. In his message accompanying the report, Governor 
Parker commended the work of the commission. ‘Seldom has a 
deliberative body convened,” he wrote, “in which so little local preju- 
dice or partisan feeling existed, or in which greater patriotism, wisdom 
and discretion were displayed.” Although the Legislature rejected 
many of the suggestions made by the commission, the proposals forbid- 
ding special legislation for cities and counties, those requiring general 
laws for the regulation of internal affairs, those directing that prop- 
erty shall be assessed for taxes under general laws and by uniform 
rules according to its true value, and declaring that no donation of 
land or appropriation of money should be made by the State or any 
municipal corporation to any society, association or corporation were 
accepted and referred to the Legislature of 1875. ‘Thus the chief 
recommendations of the commission were accepted. 

When the proposed amendments had passed the Legislature in 
1875, they were to be submitted to ratification by the people on Sep- 
tember 7, 1875. As this date approached there seemed little to excite 
the public mind. The constitutional provision for general laws was 
everywhere approved and it appeared likely that all the proposals 
would be favorably acted upon at an election in which little enthusiasm 
would be shown. 

However, shortly before election day the Roman Catholic Church 
officially took a stand against the amendments prohibiting the use of 
public moneys for sectarian purposes, guaranteeing free schools and 
forbidding special legislation. The priests in each parish called upon 
Catholic voters to separate these amendments for an adverse vote. 
Bishop Corrigan, of the Diocese of Newark, doubtful of the intelli- 
gence of the voters, advocated a negative vote on all the amendments, 
so as to insure the defeat of the objectionable measures. The advice 
of the clergy was immediate if somewhat disconcerting in its effect. 
Thousands of citizens, in the words of the editor of the ‘‘Newark 
Daily Advertiser,” who had intended to withhold their votes went to 
the polls and voted indiscriminately for every proposition on the 
tickets . . . . , and Catholics, very many of them, denied his (the 
Bishop’s) right to counsel the defeat of measures purely civil... . . 
Party lines and even ecclesiastical lines were obliterated.” The elec- 
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tion resulted in the approval of all the amendments submitted by a 
majority of more than forty thousand. 

New Jersey municipalities after the Civil War embarked upon 
expansion of the public services with somewhat carefree extravagance. 
Financial embarrassment overtook the cities of Elizabeth and Rahway 
and almost engulfed Jersey City. The State was finally obliged to 
step in and check the riotous spending of the local authorities. 

The fiscal difficulties of Elizabeth resulted from excessive subdi- 
vision of land and the extension of unnecessary roads and pavements. 
The debt of the city rose to $6,000,000 and default could not be 
postponed after 1879. In despair the city authorities appealed to 
the Legislature, which authorized the Governor to appoint a tax com- 
mission from among the citizens with power to raise sufficient funds 
to maintain the local government.™ Since the commission when 
appointed became a State agency it could not be sued by the creditors 
of the city nor could it be compelled to include in its budget provisions 
for meeting the debt. It had no other function than that of maintain- 
ing the municipal government in operation. However, the commis- 
sion enabled the city of Elizabeth in about ten years to settle the claims 
of its creditors at about fifty cents on the dollar. 

The city of Rahway was swept into bankruptcy through the con- 
struction of a new water works for which the people were unable to 
pay. At the same time Jersey City narrowly escaped default upon its 
obligations through the courage and skill of a few leading citizens. 

These fiscal difficulties of the municipalities were brought before 
the Legislature in 1879. Senator Garrett A. Hobart introduced a bill 
authorizing the examination of the financial records of any municipal- 
ity upon request of any twenty-five freeholders. The examination was 
to be made under the supervision of the presiding judge of a Circuit 
Court. 

State supervision of municipal finance was followed by State taxa- 
tion of railroads. Because New Jersey was the gateway from the 
South and West to New York City, the growth of railroads leading 
to terminals at Hoboken and Jersey City was rapid. By 1880 the 
investment in railroad property in the State amounted to more than 
$227,000,000. The taxes paid by the railroads were wholly dispro- 
portionate to the value of the property. Moreover, the railroads 
claimed total exemption from taxation for large amounts of property 
which they held within the State. 


23. “Laws of New Jersey,” 1879, p. 181. 
24. Ibid., p. 27. 
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The long battle to compel the railroads to pay their fair share of 
taxes to the State occupied many legislative sessions. Begun by Gov- 
ernor Leon Abbett, the battle was carried on by succeeding governors 
until some measure of equality was reached in assessing railroad prop- 
erty upon the same basis as that of the individual taxpayer. 

Meanwhile, the State was being called upon to undertake new 
services and to grant financial assistance to services already established 
at county and municipal levels. The existing structure of the State 
government was strained to meet the increased administrative require- 
ment. The older departments, such as the Secretary of State, 
Attorney-General and State Treasurer, were augmented in 1865 by 
the establishment of the office of Comptroller of the Treasury. Since 
the Comptroller performs a control function, his appointment was 
vested in the Legislature together with that of the Treasurer. The 
same method of selection was followed in the establishment of the 
State Auditor in 1933, when this officer was entrusted with post-audit 
functions. The refusal of the Legislature to create departments, each 
one of which had a single head appointed by the Governor, was con- 
sistent with the traditional distrust of centralization which has pre- 
vailed in the State since Colonial days.” 

Under the pressure of circumstances, a pattern of State adminis- 
tration through departments, boards and commissions was worked 
out. In few cases have these administrative agencies been responsible 
to the Governor. Where the power of appointment rests in the 
Governor, the term of the appointee seldom coincides with that of 
the Governor. It almost always follows that a Governor upon his 
inauguration is unable to surround himself with men upon whom he 
can count to carry out policies to which he has committed his party 
at the election. The short term of three years during which a Gov- 
ernor holds office, without eligibility to succeed himself, has seldom 
enabled him to bring into the State administration the men he requires 
to help him. The result has been that the Governor of New Jersey 
has often given a shining example of what Walter Bagehot had in 
mind when he wrote about the “dignified part of government.”’ 

The practice of entrusting administration to a large number of 
boards, commissions and agencies has been defended on the ground 
that it brings into government a large number of laymen whose serv- 
ices could not otherwise be obtained. ‘The unsalaried board members 


25. The State Budget Department in the years prior to 1940 published annually a 
volume entitled “New Jersey State Government,” the purpose of which was to explain 
the various departments and the services rendered by them. References to the legislation © 
creating the different departments and agencies are conveniently appended. 
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are in many cases representative of the finest citizens of New Jersey. 
The Board of Fish and Game Commissioners and the Board of Con- 
trol of the Department of Institutions and Agencies have attracted 
men and women of character and ability who have given freely and 
generously of their time and energy to the State’s business. Their 
services would not have been available to a department where the 
power was lodged in a single head responsible to the Governor. 

On the other hand, these departments cannot be brought under the 
control of the Governor except by the exercise of fiscal controls. 
There may be many occasions where fiscal controls are inadequate to 
accomplish wholly legitimate ends which the Governor desires to 
achieve. In such cases a Governor may hesitate to use the little power 
which he does possess if influential citizens in the membership of the 
boards are likely to be antagonized. It has, therefore, frequently 
become necessary for the Governor to reply to criticisms of adminis- 
tration by boards and commissions by frankly stating that he has no 
actual control over them. This is always baffling to people who regard 
the Governor as the responsible head of the State Government. 

The multiplicity of departments, boards, commissions and agencies 
in the government of New Jersey, which now exceeds one hundred, 
was attacked in a series of surveys begun in 1925. These studies 
revealed the need for greater centralization in State administration if 
economy and efficiency were to be achieved. But vested interests 
remained firmly entrenched behind the facade of lay participation in 
public affairs. To all proposals that great economy could be obtained 
by the elimination of boards and commissions answer was made that 
the loss of the gratuitous services of distinguished citizens would out- 
weigh the advantages gained. It did not escape the attention of 
shrewd observers that the laymen serving on boards and commissions 
had become lobbyists for the maintenance of the existing order. 

The problem of securing greater gubernatorial responsibility 
through centralization of administration could be solved only through 
constitutional revision. But this was not the only problem of State 
Government which required recourse to the people. Some structural 
changes in the court system became necessary if justice were to be dis- 
pensed according to modern conceptions of judicial administration. 
The ancient separation of law and chancery jurisdictions, together 
with a cumbersome system of courts, had made justice in New Jersey 
neither cheap nor easy. Finally, the Legislature required changes in 
order to meet the needs of a modern industrial State. A thorough 
revision of the Constitution appeared to be the only appropriate 
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method of finding solutions for the many and diverse problems which 
had arisen. 

The Legislature on November 18, 1941, took the initial step in 
constitutional revision by directing the appointment of a commission 
“charged with the duty of inquiring into the subject . . . . and of sug- 
gesting in what respects the Constitution of New Jersey should be 
changed to make recommendations to provide for the more effective 
working of present-day representative processes.’ The commission 
spent several months in study of the problem and, in May, 1942, pre- 
sented its report.”® 

The report did not submit a model Constitution, but rather a 
scheme of government believed to be adapted to the needs of the 
State. The equal representation of counties in the Senate was retained 
because it was generally recognized that any alteration in this feature 
of the Constitution would not be accepted. Although population has 
long preponderated in the northern part of the State, there are diver- 
gent interests in the agricultural areas south of the Raritan River 
and in the resorts along the Atlantic coast which the people of these 
sections will not entrust to legislative majorities chosen from the five 
northern counties. In other respects important changes were pro- 
posed designed to reduce the number of administrative agencies, 
increase the responsibility of the Governor and reconstruct the court 
system. 

The report was referred to the legislative committee which held 
public hearings during the summer of 1942. At these hearings some 
support developed for the revisionist movement, but it became appar- 
ent that many citizens were apathetic towards the subject. Dynamic 
leadership was lacking and the movement would likely have perished 
if constitutional revision had not been taken up in the gubernatorial 
campaign of 1943 by Walter E. Edge, the Republican candidate. 

Mr. Edge had long been one of the most distinguished citizens 
of New Jersey. Serving the State as Governor during World War I, 
he had served in the United States Senate and had represented this 
country as Ambassador to France. After a brilliant campaign in which 
he advocated the revision of the Constitution, Mr. Edge was tri- 
umphantly chosen Governor in an election which also gave a command- 
ing majority in favor of the submission to the electorate of a new 
Constitution. 

Immediately following the November elections, legislative com- 
mittees set to work at the request of Mr. Edge to frame a new Consti- 


26. “Report of the Commission on Revision of the New Jersey Constitution” (Tren- 
ton, 1942). 
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tution. When the Legislature assembled in January, 1944, a revised 
Constitution was laid before the members to which they agreed after 
brief debate. In accordance with the popular referendum, this docu- 
ment was directed to be submitted to the people for their approval or 
rejection, as a whole, at the general election of November 7, 1944. 
Thus one hundred years after the adoption of the old Constitution 
the people of New Jersey will decide whether to go forward under a 
new fundamental law. 
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